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PREFACE 


This book is designed for two types of college 
courses: first, for those courses in freshman composi- 
tion or advanced narrative writing where only a small 
anthology is required ; second, for courses in types of 
literature where a short yet definite study is made of 
the short-story. Hence, the authors represented are 
few, and yet sufficient to trace the growth of this 
type of prose fiction. 

Too often, it seems, one interested in studying the 
short-story through anthologies, merely learns in the 
introduction, the present-day theory of the short- 
story, and then attempts to judge all stories by this 
present-day standard. Such a method is obviously 
neither scholarly nor even just to earlier writers. 
This volume attempts to show more accurately the 
growth of the modern short-story, first, by choosing 
representative American and foreign stories ; second, 
by giving a brief biographical sketch of such nature 
as would enable the student to see that the best 
stories are the products of great personalities; and 
third, by giving, so far as possible by direct quota- 
tions, the theories of the short-story expressed by the 
writers themselves. Hence, it is possible for one 
not only to enjoy this type of prose fiction, but also 
to learn from the author how he planned his work 
and to see how successive writers have accepted and 
added to previously expressed theories. 

A student of the short-story will find the follow- 
ing plan helpful: first, become familiar with the 
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essential characteristics of the present-day short- 
story (given in Appendix A); second, read the 
biography of the author ; third, read his short-stories ; 
and fourth, note his theory of the short-story. One 
can then see how far an author has followed out his 
theories and to what extent these are a reshaping 
of previously expressed ideas, and to what extent his 
own contribution. A brief and practical bibliog- 
raphy of each author is given, including the best edi- 
tions of his short-stories, the most reliable biographi- 
cal material, and the most important criticisms. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 





RIP VAN WINKLE * 


A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre— 
CARTWRIGHT. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the 
late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, 
who was very curious in the Dutch history of the province, 
and the manners of the descendants from its primitive set- 
tlers. His historical researches, however, did not lie so 
much among books as among men; for the former are 
lamentably scanty on his favorite topics; whereas he found 
the old burghers, and still more their wives, rich in that 
legendary lore, so invaluable to true history. Whenever, 
therefore, he happened upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly 
shut up in its low-roofed farmhouse, under a spreading syca- 
more, he looked upon it as a little clasped volume of black- 
letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the 
province during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he 
published some years since. There have been various opin- 
ions as to the literary character of his work, and, to tell the 
truth, it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief 
merit is its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a little 
questioned on its first appearance, but has since been com- 
pletely established ; and it is now admitted into all historical 
collections, as a book of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 

* By permission of and by arrangement with G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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work, and now that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
harm to his memory to say that his time might have been 
much better employed in weightier labors. He, however, 
was apt to ride his hobby his own way; and though it did 
now and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his 
neighbors, and grieve the spirit of some friends, for whom he 
felt the truest deference and affection; yet his errors and 
follies are remembered “more in sorrow than in anger,” and 
it begins to be suspected, that he never intended to injure or 
offend. But however his memory may be appreciated by 
critics, it is still held dear by many folks, whose good opinion 
is well worth having; particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, 
who have gone so far as to imprint his likeness on their new- 
year cakes; and have thus given him a chance for immor- 
tality, almost equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo 
Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing. ] 


WHOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling 
up to a noble height, and lording it over the sur- 
rounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues and shapes 
of these mountains, and they are regarded by all the 
good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothed 
in blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on 
the clear evening sky; but, sometimes, when the rest 
of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood 
of gray vapors about their summits, which, in the 
last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up 
like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is 
a little village of great antiquity, having been founded 
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by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning of the govern- 
ment of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in 
peace!) and there were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few years, built of 
‘small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
 weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
_time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chiv- 
alrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied 
him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, 
however, but little of the martial character of his an- 
cestors. I have observed that he was a simple good- 
natured man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor, 
and an obedient hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to the 
latter circumstance might be owing that meekness of 
spirit which gained him such universal popularity ; 
for those men are most apt to be obsequious and con- 
ciliating abroad, who are under the discipline of 
shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are ren- 
dered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of do- 
mestic tribulation; and a curtain lecture is worth all 
the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of 
patience and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, 
therefore, in some respects, be considered a tolerable 
blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles ; 
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and never failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, 
clambering on his back, and playing a thousand tricks 
on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark 
at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
could not be from the want of assiduity or persever- 
ance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as 
long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill and 
down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. 
He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even in 
the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all 
country frolics for husking Indian corn, or building 
stone-fences ; the women of the village, too, used to 
employ him to run their errands, and to do such little 
odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would not 
do for them. In a word Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found 
it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. 
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His fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow 
would either go astray or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields than 
anywhere else; the rain always made a point of set- 
ting in just as he had some out-door work to do, so 
that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until there was 
little more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm in 
the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin 
begotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off 
galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up 
with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 
weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever 
can be got with least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. If 
left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wite kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idleness, his careless- 
ness, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. 
Morning, noon, end night, her tongue was incessantly 
going, and everything he said or did was sure to 
produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had 
but one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, 
and that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up 
his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always 
provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was 
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fain to draw off his forces, and take to the outside of 
the house—the only side which, in truth, belongs to 
a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much hen-pecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions in 
idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil 
eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honorable dog, he was as courageous an aniraal as 
ever scoured the woods—but what courage can with- 
stand the ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 
house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, 
or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a 
gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame 
Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart tem- 
per never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is 
the only edged tool that grows keener with constant 
use. For a long while he used to console himself, 
when driven from home, by frequenting a kind of 
perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and other 
idle personages of the village ; which held its sessions 
on a bench before a small inn, designated by a rubi- 
cund portrait of His Majesty George the Third. 
Here they used to sit in the shade through a long 
lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly over village gos- 
sip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. 
But it would have been worth any statesman’s money 
to have heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper 
fell into their hands from some passing traveller. 
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|. How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
_ drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the school- 
master, a dapper learned little man, who was not to 
be daunted by the most gigantic word in the dic- 
tionary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
public events some months after they had taken place. 
The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, 
and landlord of the inn, at the door of which he took 
his seat from morning till night, just moving suffi- 
_ ciently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a 
large tree; so that the neighbors could tell the hour 
by his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. It 
is true he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his 
_ pipe incessantly. His adherents, however (for every 
great man has his adherents), perfectly understood 
him, and knew how to gather his opinions. When 
anything that was read or related displeased him, he 
was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to 
send forth short, frequent and angry puffs; but when 
pleased, he would inhale the smoke slowly and tran- 
quilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
letting the fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 
From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of the assem- 
blage and call the members all to naught; nor was 
that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging her hus- 
band in habits of idleness. 
Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair ; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labor of 
the farm and clamor of his wife, was to take gun in 
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hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he would 
sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in perse- 
cution. “Poor Wolf,’ he would say, “thy mistress 
leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, 
whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!’”’ Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully 
in his master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity I verily 
believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his 
heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the re- 
ports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, cov- 
ered with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow 
of a precipice. From an opening between the trees 
he could overlook all the lower country for many a 
mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the 
lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its 
silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom 
filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the mountains 
began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys ; he. saw that it would be dark long before he 
could reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
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when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!’ He looked round, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived 
him, and turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air: “Rip 
Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle !’—at the same time 
Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, 
_ skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully down 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him; he looked: anxiously in the same 
direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly toil- 
ing up the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
something be carried on his back. He was surprised 
to see any human being in this lonely and unfre- 
quented place, but supposing it to be some one of the 
neighborhood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
_ the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was. 
a short square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist—several pair of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and 
made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with 
the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alac- 
rity; and mutually relieving one another, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now 
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and then heard long rolling peals, like distant thun- 

der, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or_ 
rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their 

rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, 

but supposing it to be the muttering of one of those 

transient thunder-showers which often take place in 

mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through 

the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphi- 

theatre, surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over. 
the brinks of which impending trees shot their 

branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the 

azure sky and the bright evening cloud. During the 

whole time Rip and his companion had labored on 

in silence; for though the former marvelled greatly 

what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor 

up this wild mountain, yet there was something 

strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, 

that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint 
outlandish fashion ; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of 
them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were pe- 
culiar: one had a large beard, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes: the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white 
sugar-loaf hat set off with a little red cock’s tail. 
They all had beards, of various shapes and colors. 
There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten 
countenance ; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, 
and high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
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whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old 
Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van 
Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settle- 
ment. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 
His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
upon the company. He obeyed with fear and trem- 
bling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another; and he re- 
iterated his visits to the flagon so often that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
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rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought 
Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine— 
the wild retreat among the rocks—the woe-begone 
party at nine-pins—the flagon—“Oh! that flagon} 
that wicked flagon!” thought Rip—‘“what excuse 
shall I make to Dame Van Winkle!” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him, and having dosed him with 
liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
disappeared, but he might have strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him and 
shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes re- 
peated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last eve- 
ning’s gambol, and if he met with any of the party, 
to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he 
found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 
usual activity. “These mountain beds do not agree 
with me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should 
lay me up with a fit of rheumatism, I shall have a 
blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With some 
difficulty he got down into the glen: he found the 
gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
from rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling 
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|} murmurs: He, however, made shift to scramble up 
/ its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets 
_of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes 
| tripped up or entangled by the wild grapevines that 
twisted their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and 
_ spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but 
no traces of such opening remained. The rocks pre- 
sented a high impenetrable wall over which the tor- 
tent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and 
fell into a broad deep basin, black from the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was 
brought to a stand. He again called and whistled 
after his dog ; he was only answered by the cawing of 
a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about a 
dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, 
secure in their elevation, seemed to look down and 
scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What was to 
be done? The morning was passing away, and Rip 
felt famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved 
to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his 
wife; but it would not do to starve among the moun- 
tains. He shook his head, shouldered the rusty fire- 
lock, and, with a heart full of trouble and anxiety. 
turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with everyone in the country round. Their dress, too, 
was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed, They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, 
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to do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old ac- 
quaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered ; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his familiar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over the 
doors—strange faces at the windows—every thing 
was strange. His mind now misgave him; he began 
to doubt whether both he and the world around him 
were not bewitched. Surely this was his native vil- 
lage, which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance—there was every hill and dale 
precisely as it had always been—Rip was sorely per- 
plexed—“That flagon last night,” thought he, “has 
addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind: cut indeed— 
ae very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten 
me! 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
This desolateness overcame all his connubial fears— 
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he called loudly for his wife and children—the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn—but it too was gone. A large 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked 
like a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, 
on which was a singular assemblage of stars and 
stripes—all this was strange and incomprehensible. 
He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face of 
King George, under which he had smoked so many a 
peaceful pipe; but even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large characters, 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the 
door, but none that Rip recollected. The very char- 
acter of the people seemed changed. There was a 
busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of 
the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his 
broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches; or 
Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, 
a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full 
of handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens—elections—members of congress—liberty 
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—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other 
words, which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and 
an army of women and children at his heels, soon at- 
tracted the attention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded round him, eying him from head to foot 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, 
and, drawing him partly aside, inquired “on which 
side he voted ?”’ Rip stared in vacant stupidity. An- 
other short but busy fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, “Whether 
he was Federal or Democrat?” Rip was equally at a 
loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, 
made his way through the crowd, putting them to 
the right and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm 
akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
soul, demanded in an austere tone, “what brought 
him to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and 
a inob at his heels, and whether he meant to breed 
a riot in the village?’ —‘‘Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native 
of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers— 
“A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away 
with him!” It was with great difficulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order ; and, 
having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, de- 
manded again of the unknown culprit, what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking? The poor man 
humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but 
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merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, 
who used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well—who are they ?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
“Where’s Nicholas Vedder ?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas Ved- 
der! why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years! 
There was a wooden tombstone in the church-yard 
that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and 
gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point—others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know—he 
never came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ?” 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him, 
too, by treating of such enormous lapses of time, and 
of matters which he could not understand: war— 
congress—Stony Point ;—he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
“Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
“Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, lean- 
ing against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain; apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
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In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name ? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder— 
no—that’s somebody else got into my shoes—I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they've changed my gun, and every thing’s 
changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 
name, or who I am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with 
some precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh 
comely woman pressed through the throng to get a 
peep at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you 
little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.” The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice, all awakened a train of recollections in his 
mind. “What is your name, my good woman?” 
asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, 
but it’s twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since—his 
dog came home without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nobody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put 
it with a faltering voice: 
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“Where’s your mother ?” 

“Oh, she too died but a short timé since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself 
no longer. He caught his daughter and her child in 
his arms. “I am your father!’ cried he—“Young 
Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now !— 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, 
and peering under it in his face for a moment, ex- 
claimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is 
himself! Welcome home, again, old neighbor— 
Why, where have you been these twenty long ‘years ?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it; some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks: and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned to 
the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head—upon which there was a general 
shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly ad- 
vancing up the road. He was a descendant of the 
historian of that name, who wrote one of the earliest 
accounts of the province. Peter was the most ancient 
inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the neighborhood. 
He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his 
story in the most satisfactory manner. He assured 
the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill moun- 
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tains had always been haunted by strange beings. 
That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a 
kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his crew 
of the Half-moon; being permitted in this way to 
revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guar- 
dian eye upon the river, and the great city called by 
his name. That his father had once seen them in 
their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a 
hollow of the mountain; and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live with 
her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a 
stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recol- 
lected for one of the urchins that used to climb upon 
his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the 
ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was 
employed to work on the farm; but evinced an 
hereditary disposition to attend to any thing else but 
his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather 
the worse for the wear and tear of time; and pre- 
ferred making friends among the rising generation, 
with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can be idle with im- 
punity, he took his place once more on the bench at 
the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old 
times “before the war.” It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events that 
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had taken place during his torpor. How that there 
had been a revolutionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of old England—and that, in- 
stead of being a subject of his Majesty George the 
Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism under 
which he had long groaned, and that was—petticoat 
government. Happily that was at an end; he had got 
his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and could go 
in and out whenever he pleased, without dreading the 
tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he shook his head, shrugged 
his shoulders, and cast up his eyes ; which might pass 
either for an expression of resignation to his fate, or 
joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s Hotel. He was observed, 
at first, to vary on some points every time he told it, 
which was, doubtless, owing to his having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely to the 
tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or child 
in the neighborhood, but knew it by heart. Some 
always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and in- 
sisted that Rip had been out of his head and that this 
was one point on which he always remained flighty. 
The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost univer- 
sally gave it full credit. Even to this day they never 
hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon about 
the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his 
crew are at their game of nine-pins; and it is a com- 
mon wish of all hen-pecked husbands in the neigh- 
borhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 
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The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been suggested 
to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about 
the Emperor Frederick der Rothbart, and the Kypphatser 
mountain: the subjoined note, however, which he had ap- 
pended to the tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated 
with his usual fidelity : 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to 
many, but nevertheless I give it my full belief, for I know the 
vicinity of our old Dutch settlements to have been very sub- 
ject to marvellous events and appearances. Indeed, I have 
heard many stranger stories than this, in the villages along 
the Hudson; all of which were too well authenticated to 
admit of a doubt. I have even talked with Rip Van Winkle 
myself, who, when last I saw him, was a very venerable old 
inan, and so perfectly rational and consistent on every other 
point, that I think no conscientious person could refuse to 
take this into the bargain; nay, I have seen a certificate on 
the subject taken before a country justice and signed with a 
cross, in the justice’s own handwriting. The story, therefore, 
is beyond the possibility of doubt. D. K.’—[Auruor’s 
Norte. ] 


POSTSCRIPT 


The following are travelling notes from a memorandum- 
book of Mr. Knickerbocker : 

The Kaatsberg, or Catskill mountains, have always been a 
region full of fable. The Indians considered them the abode 
of spirits, who influenced the weather, spreading sunshine or 
clouds over the landscape, and sending good or bad hunting 
seasons. They were ruled by an old squaw spirit, said to be 
their mother. She dwelt on the highest peak of the Catskills, 
and had charge of the doors of day and night to open and 
shut them at the proper hour. She hung up the new moons 
in the skies, and cut up the old ones into stars. In times 
of drought, if properly propitiated, she would spin light 
summer clouds out of cobwebs and morning dew, and send 
them off from the crest of the mountain, flake after flake, 
like flakes of carded cotton, to float in the air; until, dissolved 
by the heat of the sun, they would fall in gentle showers, 
causing the grass to spring, the fruits to ripen, and the corn 
to grow an inch an hour. If displeased, however, she would 
brew up clouds black as ink, sitting in the midst of them like 
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a bottle-bellied spider in the midst of its web; and when these 
clouds broke, woe betide the valleys. 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of 
Manitou or Spirit, who kept about the wildest recesses of 
the Catskill Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure in 
wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. 
Sometimes he would assume the form of a bear, a panther, 
or a deer, lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase through 
tangled forests and among ragged rocks; and then spring off 
with a loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the brink of a 
beetling precipice or raging torrent. 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still shown. It is a 
great rock or cliff on the loneliest part of the mountains, 
and, from the flowering vines which clamber about it, and 
the wild flowers which abound in its neighborhood, is known 
by the name of the Garden Rock. Near the foot of it is a 
small lake, the haunt of the solitary bittern, with water- 
snakes basking in the sun on the leaves of the pond-lilies 
which lie on the surface. This place was held in great awe 
by the Indians, insomuch that the boldest hunter would not 
pursue his game within its precincts. Once upon a time, 
however, a hunter who had lost his way, penetrated to the 
garden rock, where he beheld a number of gourds placed in 
the crotches of trees. One of these he seized and made off 
with it, but in the hurry of his retreat he let it fall among 
the rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, which washed 
him away and swept him down precipices, where he was 
dashed to pieces, and the stream made its way to the Hudson, 
and continues to flow to the present day; being the identical 
stream known by the name of the Kaaters-kill. 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER 


Nil sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio. 
SENECA. 


Ar Paris, just after dark one gusty evening in the 
autumn of 18—, I was enjoying the twofold luxury 
of meditation and a meerschaum, in company with 
my friend, C. Auguste Dupin, in his little back 
library, or book-closet, au troisiéme, No. 33, Rue 
Dunot, Faubourg Saint Germain. For one hour at 
least we had maintained a profound silence; while 
each, to any casual observer, might have seemed in- 
tently and exclusively occupied with the curling 
eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber. For myself, however, I was mentally dis- 
cussing certain topics which had formed matter for 
conversation between us at an earlier period of the 
evening ; I mean the affair of the Rue Morgue, and 
the mystery attending the murder of Marie Rogét. 
I looked upon it, therefore, as something of a coinci- 
dence, when the door of our apartment was thrown 
open and admitted our old acquaintance, Monsieur 
G , the Prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there was 
nearly half as much of the entertaining as of the 
contemptible about the man, and we had not seen 
him for several years. We had been sitting in the 
dark, and Dupin now arose for the purpose of light- 
ing a lamp, but sat down again without doing so, 
upon G ’s saying that he had called to consult us, 
or rather to ask the opinion of my friend, about some 
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official business which had occasioned a great deal 
of trouble. 

“If it is any point requiring reflection,’ observed 
Dupin, as he forebore to enkindle the wick, “we shall 
examine it to better purpose in the dark.” 

“This is another of your odd notions,” said the 
Prefect, who had a fashion of calling everything 
“odd” that was beyond his comprehension, and thus 
lived amid an absolute legion of “oddities.” 

“Very true,” said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor 
with a pipe, and rolled towards him a comfortable 
chair. 

“And what is the difficulty now?” Tasked. “Noth- 
ing more in the assassination way, I hope?” 

~“Oh, no; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the 
business is very simple indeed, and I make no doubt 
that we can manage it sufficiently well ourselves; 
but then I thought Dupin would like to hear the 
details of it, because it is so excessively odd.” 

“Simple and odd,” said Dupin. 

“Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. The fact 
is, we have all been a good deal puzzled because the 
affair is so simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing 
which puts you at fault,” said my friend. 

“What nonsense you do talk!’ said the Prefect, 
laughing heartily. 

“Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain,” said 
Dupin. 

“Oh, good heavens! who ever heard of such an 
idea?” 

“A little too self-evident.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!” roared 
our visitor, profoundly amused, “O Dupin, you will 
be the death of me yet!” 
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“And what, after all, 7s the matter on hand?” I 
asked. 

“Why, I will tell you,” replied the Prefect, as he 
gave a long, steady, and contemplative puff, and 
settled himself in his chair. “TI will tell you in a few 
words; but, before I begin, let me caution you that 
this is an affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and 
that I should most probably lose the position I now 
hoid, were it known that I had confided it to any 
one.” 

“Proceed,” said I. 

“Or not,” said Dupin. 

“Well, then; I have received personal informa- 
tion, from a very high quarter, that a certain docu- 
ment of the last importance has been purloined from 
the royal apartments. The individual who purloined 
it is known; this beyond a doubt; he was seen to take 
it. It is known, also, that it still remains in his 
possession.” 

“How is this known?” asked Dupin. 

“Tt is clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect, “from 
the nature of the document, and from the non- 
appearance of certain results which would at once 
arise from its passing out of the robber’s possession ; 
—that is to say, from his employing it as he must 
design in the end to employ it.” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said. 

“Well, I may venture so far as to say that the 
paper gives its holder a certain power in a certain 
quarter where such power is immensely valuable.” 
The Prefect was fond of the cant of diplomacy. 

“Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

“No? Well; the disclosure of the document to a 
third person, who shall be nameiess, would bring in 
question the honor of a personage of most exalted 
station; and this fact gives the holder of the docu- 
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ment an ascendency over the illustrious personage 
whose honor and peace are so jeopardized.” 

“But this ascendency,” I interposed, “would de- 
pend upon the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s 
knowledge of the robber. Who would dare—” 

“The thief,” said G , 1s the minister D ; 
who dares all things, those unbecoming as well as 
those becoming a man. The method of the theft 
was not less ingenious than bold. The document in 
question—a letter, to be frank—had been received 
by the personage robbed while alone in the royal 
boudoir. During its perusal she was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the other exalted person- 
age, from whom especially it was her wish to conceal 
it. After a hurried and vain endeavor to thrust it in 
a drawer, she was forced to place it, open as it was, 
upon a table. The address, however, was uppermost, 
and, the contents thus unexposed, the letter escaped 
notice. At this juncture enters the minister D : 
His lynx eye immediately perceives the paper, recog- 
nizes the handwriting of the address, observes the 
confusion of the personage addressed, and fathoms 
her secret. After some business transactions, hurried 
through in his ordinary manner, he produces a letter 
somewhat similar to the one in question, opens it, 
pretends to read it, and then places it in close juxta- 
position to the other. Again he converses for some 
fifteen minutes upon the public affairs. At length, 
in taking leave, he takes also from the table the letter 
to which he had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, 
but, of course, dared not call attention to the act, in 
the presence of the third personage, who stood at her 
elbow. The minister decamped, leaving his own 
letter—one of no importance—upon the table.” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “you have pre- 
cisely what you demand to make the ascendency com- 
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plete—the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowl- 
edge of the robber.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect; “and the power thus 
attained has for some months past been wielded, for 
political purposes, to a very dangerous extent. The 
personage robbed is more thoroughly convinced every 
day of the necessity of reclaiming her letter. But 
this, of course, cannot be done openly. In fine, 
driven to despair, she has committed the matter to 
me.” 

“Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirl- 
wind of smoke, “no more sagacious agent could, I 
suppose, be desired, or even imagined.” 

“You flatter me,” replied the Prefect; “but it is 
possible that some such opinion may have been en- 
tertained.” 

“It is clear,” said I, “‘as you observe, that the letter 
is still in possession of the minister; since it is this 
possession, and not any employment of the letter, 
which bestows the power. With the employment the 
power departs.” 

“True,” said G ; “and upon this conviction I 
proceed. My first care was to make thorough search 
of the minister’s hotel ; and here my chief embarrass- 
ment lay in the necessity of searching without his 
knowledge. Beyond all things, I have been warned 
of the danger which would result from giving him 
reason to suspect our design.” 

“But,” said I, “you are quite au fait in these in- 
vestigations. The Parisian police have done this 
thing often before.” 

“Oh yes; and for this reason I did not despair. 
The habits of the minister gave me, too, a great ad- 
vantage. He is frequently absent from home all 
night. His servants are by no means numerous. 
They sleep at a distance from their master’s apart- 
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ment, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, are readily 
made drunk. I have keys, as you know, with which 
I can open any chamber or cabinet in Paris. For 
three months a night has not passed, during the 
greater part of which I have not been engaged, per- 
sonally, in ransacking the D Hotel. My honor 
is interested, and, to mention a great secret, the 
reward is enormous. So I did not abandon the 
search until I had become fully satisfied that the 
thief is a more astute man than myself. I fancy that 
I have investigated every nook and corner of the 
premises in which it is possible that the paper can be 
concealed.” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, “that although 
the letter may be in possession of the minister, as it 
unquestionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere 
than upon his own premises ?” 

“This is barely possible,” said Dupin. “The pres- 
ent peculiar condition of affairs at court, and espe- 
cially of those intrigues in which D is known to 
be involved, would render the instant availability of 
the document—its susceptibility of being produced at 
a moment’s notice—a point of nearly equal impor- 
tance with its possession.” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced ?” said I. 

“That is to say, of being destroyed,” said Dupin. 

“True,” I observed;.“the paper is clearly then 
upon the premises. As for its being upon the person 
of the minister, we may consider that as out of the 
question.” 

“Entirely,” said the Prefect. “He has been twice 
waylaid, as if by footpads, and his person rigorously 
searched under my own inspection.” 

“You might have spared yourself the trouble,” said 
Dupin. “D , I presume, is not altogether a fool, 
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and, if not, must have anticipated these waylayings, 
as a matter of course.” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G sm Dut then 
he’s a poet, which I take to be only one remove from 
a fool.” 

“True,” said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful 
whiff from his meerschaum, “although I have been 
guilty of certain doggerel myself.” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the particulars of 
your search.” 

“Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we 
searched everywhere. I have had long experience 
in these affairs. I took the entire building, room by 
room, devoting the nights of a whole week to each. 
We examined, first, the furniture of each apartment. 
We opened every possible drawer; and I presume 
you know that, to a properly trained police agent, 
such a thing as a secret drawer is impossible. Any 
man is a dolt who permits a ‘secret’ drawer to escape 
him in a search of this kind. The thing is so plain. 
There is a certain amount of bulk—of space—to be 
accounted for in every cabinet. Then we have accu- 
rate rules. The fiftieth part of a line could not 
escape us. After the cabinets we took the chairs. 
The cushions we probed with the fine long needles 
you have seen me employ. From the tables we re- 
moved the tops.” 

Why sor’ 

“Sometimes the top of a table or other similarly 
arranged piece of furniture is removed by the person 
wishing to conceal an article; then the leg is exca- 
vated, the article deposited within the cavity, and the 
top replaced. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are 
employed in the same way.” 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sound- 
ing?” I asked. 
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“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a 
sufficient wadding of cotton be placed around it. 
Besides, in our case we were obliged to proceed with- 
out noise.” 

“But you could not have removed—you could not 
have taken to pieces all articles of furniture in which 
it would have been possible to make a deposit in the 
manner you mention. A letter may be compressed 
into a thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape or 
bulk from a large knitting-needle, and in this form 
it might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for 
example. You did not take to pieces all the chairs?” 

“Certainly not; but we did better—we examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and indeed, the 
jointings of every description of furniture, by the 
aid of a most powerful microscope. Had there been 
any traces of recent disturbance we should not have 
failed to detect it instantly. A single grain of gimlet- 
dust, for example, would have been as obvious as an 
apple. Any disorder in the gluing, any unusual gap- 
ing in the joints, would have sufficed to insure de- 
tection.” 

“I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates, and you probed the beds and 
the bed-clothes, as well as the curtains and carpets.” 

“That, of course; and when we had absolutely 
completed every article of furniture in this way, 
then we examined the house itself. We divided 
its entire surface into compartments, which we num- 
bered, so that none might be missed ; then we scruti- 
nized each individual square inch throughout the 
premises, including the two houses immediately ad- 
joining, with the microscope, as before.” 

“The two houses adjoining!” I exclaimed; “you 
must have had a great deal of trouble.” 
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“We had; but the reward offered is prodigious.” 

“You include the grounds about the houses ?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave 
us comparatively little trouble. We examined the 
moss between the bricks, and found it undisturbed.” 

“You looked among D ’s papers, of course, and 
into the books of the library?” 

“Certainly, we opened every package and parcel; 
we not only opened every book, but we turned over 
every leaf in each volume, not contenting ourselves 
with a mere shake, according to the fashion of some 
of our police officers. We also measured the thick- 
ness of every book-cover, with the most accurate 
admeasurement, and applied to each the most jealous 
scrutiny of the microscope. Had any of the bindings 
been recently meddled with, it would have been 
utterly impossible that the fact should have escaped 
observation. Some five or six volumes, just from 
the hands of the binder, we carefully probed, longi- 
tudinally, with the needles.” 

“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, and 
examined the boards with the microscope.” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

eoVies. 7 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

pWie did.” 

“Then,” I said, “you have been making a miscal- 
culation, and the letter is nof upon the premises, as 
you suppose.” 

“I fear you are right there,’ said the Prefect. 
“And now, Dupin, what would you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough re-search of the premises.” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied G eal 
am not more sure that I breathe than I am that the 
letter is not at the hotel.” 
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“T have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin 


“You have, of course, an accurate description of the 
letter ©? 

“Oh, yes.” And here the Prefect, producing a 
memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute 
account of the internal, and especially of the ex- 
ternal appearance of the missing document. Soon 
after finishing the perusal of this description, he 
took his departure, more entirely depressed in spirits 
than I had ever known the good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterward he paid us another 
visit, and found us occupied very nearly as before. 
He took a pipe and a chair, and entered into some 
ordinary conversation. At length I said :— 

“Well, but G , what of the purloined letter? I 
presume you have at last made up your mind that 
there is no such thing as overreaching the minister?” 

“Confound him, say I—yes; I made the re-exami- 
nation, however, as Dupin suggested; but it was all 
labor lost, as I knew it would be.” 

“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” 
asked Dupin. 

“Why, a very great deal—a very liberal reward—I 
don’t like to say how much precisely ; but one thing I 
will say, that I wouldn’t mind giving my individual 
check for fifty thousand francs to any one who ob- 
tains me that letter. The fact is, it is becoming of 
more and more importance every day ; and the reward 
has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, however, 
I could do no more than I have done.” 

“Why, yes,” said Dupin drawlingly, between the 
whiffs of his meerschaum, “I really—think, G : 
you have not exerted yourself—to the utmost in this 
matter. You might do a little more, I think, eh?” 

“How ? in what way?” 


“Why, [puff, puff] you might [puff, puff] employ 
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counsel in the matter, eh? [puff, puff, puff]. Do you 
remember the story they tell of Abernethy ?” 

“No; hang Abernethy !” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome. But, once 
upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived the design 
of sponging upon this Abernethy for a medical opin- 
ion. Getting up, for this purpose, an ordinary con- 
versation in a private company, he insinuated his case 
to the physician, as that of an imaginary individual. 

““We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘that his symp- 
toms are such and such; now, doctor, what would you 
have directed him to take ?’ 

““Take!’ said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice, to be 
cure. ”’ 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, “J 
am perfectly willing to take advice, and to pay for 
it. I would really give fifty thousand francs to any 
one who would aid me in the matter.” 

“Tn that case,” replied Dupin, opening a drawer, 
and producing a check-book, “you may as well fill 
me up a check for the amount mentioned. When 
you have signed it, I will hand you the letter.” 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared abso- 
lutely thunderstricken. For some minutes he re- 
mained speechless and motionless, looking incredu- 
lously at my friend with open mouth, and eyes that 
seemed starting from their sockets; then, apparently 
recovering himself in some measure, he seized a pen, 
and, after several pauses and vacant stares, finally 
filled up and signed a check for fifty thousand francs, 
and handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter 
examined it carefully, and deposited it in his pocket- 
book; then, unlocking an escritoire, took thence a 
letter and gave it to the Prefect. This functionary 
grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with 
a trembling hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, 
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and then, scrambling and struggling to the door, 
rushed at length unceremoniously from the room 
and from the house, without having offered a syllable 
since Dupin had requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some 
explanations. 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are exceedingly 
able in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, 
cunning, and thoroughly versed in the knowledge 
which their duties seem chiefly to demand. Thus, 
when G detailed to us his mode of searching the 
premises of the Hotel D , I felt entire confidence 
in his having made a satisfactory investigation—so 
far as his labors extended.” 

“So far as his labors extended?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dupin. “The measures adopted were 
not only the best of their kind, but carried out to 
absolute perfection. Had the letter been deposited 
within the range of their search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it.” 

I merely laughed, but he seemed quite serious in 
all that he said. 

“The measures, then,” he continued, “were good 
in their kind, and well executed; their defect lay 
in their being inapplicable to the case and to the man. 
A certain set of highly ingenious resources are, with 
the Prefect, a sort of. Procrustean bed, to which he 
forcibly adapts his designs. But he perpetually errs 
by being too deep or too shallow, for the matter in 
hand; and many a school-boy is a better reasoner 
than he. I knew one about eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of- ‘even and odd’ 
attracted universal admiration. This game is simple, 
and is played with marbles. One player holds in 
his hand a number of these toys, and demands of 
another whether that number is even or odd. If the 
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guess is right, the guesser wins one; if wrong, he 
loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all the 
marbles of the school. Of course he had some prin- 
ciple of guessing; and this lay in mere observation 
and admeasurement of the astuteness of his oppo- 
nents. For example, an errant simpleton is his 
opponent, and, holding up his closed hand asks, ‘Are 
they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy replies, ‘Odd,’ 
and loses; but upon the second trial he wins, for 
he then says to himself, ‘The simpleton had them 
even upon the first trial, and his amount of cunning 
is just sufficient to make him have them odd upon 
the second; I will therefore guess odd;’ he guesses 
odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree 
above the first he would have reasoned thus: “This 
fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, 
and in the second he will propose to himself, upon 
the first impulse, a simple variation from even to 
odd, as did the first simpleton; but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a varia- 
tion, and finally he will decide upon putting it even 
as before. I will therefore guess even; he guesses 
even, and wins. Now, this mode of reasoning in the 
schoolboy, whom his fellows term ‘lucky,’ what, in 
its last analysis, is it?” 

“Tt is merely,” I said, “an identification of the 
reasoner’s intellect with that of his opponent.” 

“Tt is,” said Dupin, “and, upon inquiring of the 
boy by what means he effected the thorough identi- 
fication .in which his success consisted, I received 
answer as follows: ‘When I wish to find out how 
wise, or how stupid, or how good, or how wicked 
is any one, or what are his thoughts at the moment, 
I fashion the expression of my face, as accurately 
as possible, in accordance with the expression of his, 
and then wait to see what thoughts or sentiments 
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arise in my mind or heart, as if to match or corre- 
spond with the expression.’ This response of the 
schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the spurious pro- 
fundity which has been attributed to Rochefoucauld, 
to La Bougive, to Machiavelli, and to Campanella.” 

“And the identification,” I said, “of the reasoner’s 
intellect with that of his opponent depends, if I 
understand you aright, upon the accuracy with which 
the opponent’s intellect is admeasured.” 

“For its practical value it depends upon this,’ 
replied Dupin; “and the Prefect and his cohort fail 
so frequently, first, by default of this identifica- 
tion, and secondly, by ill-admeasurement, or rather 
through non-admeasurement, of the intellect with 
which they are engaged. They consider only their 
own ideas of ingenuity; and, in searching for any- 
thing hidden, advert only to the modes in which they 
would have hidden it. They are right in this much— 
that their own ingenuity is a faithful representative 
of that of the mass; but when the cunning of the 
individual felon is diverse in character from their 
own, the felon foils them, of course. This always 
happens when it is above their own, and very usually 
when it is below. They have no variation of prin- 
ciple in their investigations ; at, best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency—by some extraordinary re- 
ward—they extend or exaggerate their old modes of 
practice, without touching their principles. What, 
for example, in this case of D , has been done to 
vary the principle of action? What is all this boring, 
and probing, and sounding, and scrutinizing with the 
microscope, and dividing the surface of the building 
into registered square inches—what is it all but an 
exaggeration of the application of the one principle 
or set of principles of search, which are based upon 
the one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, 
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_ to which the Prefect, in the long routine of his duty, 
has been accustomed? Do you not see he has taken 
it for granted that all men proceed to conceal a letter 
—not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg— 
but, at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or corner 
suggested by the same tenor of thought which would 
urge a man to secret a letter in a gimlet-hole bored 
in a chair-leg? And do you not see also, that such 
recherché nooks for concealment are adapted only 
for ordinary occasions, and would be adopted only 
by ordinary intellects ?—for, in all cases of conceal- 
ment, a disposal of the article concealed—a disposal 
of it in this recherché manner, is, in the very first 
instance, presumable and presumed; and thus its dis- 
covery depends, not at all upon the acumen, but 
altogether upon the mere case, patience, and deter- 
mination of the seekers; and where the case is of 
importance—or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude— 
the qualities in question have never been known to 
fail. You will now understand what I meant in 
suggesting that, had the purloined letter been hidden 
anywhere within the limits of the Prefect’s exami- 
nation—in other words, had the principle of its 
concealment been comprehended within the princi- 
ples of the Prefect—its discovery would have been a 
matter altogether beyond question. This function- 
ary, however, has been thoroughly mystified ; and the 
remote source of his defeat lies in the supposition 
that the minister is a fool, because he has acquired 
renown as a poet. All fools are poets; this the 
Prefect feels; and he is merely guilty of a non- 
distributio medii in thence inferring that all poets 
are fools.” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked. “There are 
two brothers, I know; and both have attained repu- 
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tation in letters. The minister, I believe, has written 
learnedly on the Differential Calculus. He is a 
mathematician, and no poet.” 

“Vou are mistaken; I know him well; he is both. 
As poet and mathematician he would reason well ; as 
mere mathematician he could not have reasoned at 
all, and thus would have been at the mercy of the 
Prefect.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, “by these opinions, 
which have been contradicted by the voice of the 
world. You do not mean to set at naught the well- 
digested idea of centuries. The mathematical rea- 
son has long been regarded as the reason par excel- 
lence.” 

“Tl y a @ parier,” replied Dupin, quoting from 
Chamfort, “ ‘que toute idée publique, toute conven- 
tion recue, est une sottise, car elle a convenue au 
plus grande nombre.” The mathematicians I grant 
you, have done their best to promulgate the popular 
error to which you allude, and which is none the 
less an error for its promulgation as truth. With 
an art worthy a better cause, for example, they have 
insinuated the term ‘analysis’ into application to 
algebra. The French are the originators of this 
practical deception ; but if the term is of any impor- 
tance—if words derive any value from applicability 
—then ‘analysis’ conveys, in algebra, about as much 
as, in Latin, ‘ambitus’ implies ‘ambition,’ ‘religio, ‘re- 
ligion,’ or ‘homines honesti, ‘a set of honorable 
men.” 

“You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, “with 
some of the algebraists of Paris; but -proceed.” 

“I dispute the availability, and thus the value, of 
that reason which is cultivated in any especial form 
other than the abstractly logical. I dispute, in par- 
ticular, the reason educed by mathematical study. 
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The mathematics are the science of form and quan- 
tity; mathematical reasoning is merely logic applied 
to observation upon form and quantity. The great 
error lies in supposing that even the truths of what 
is called pure algebra are abstract or general truths. 
And this error is so egregious that I am confounded 
at the universality with which it has been received. 
Mathematical axioms are not axioms of general truth. 
What is true of relation, of form and quantity, is 
often grossly false in regard to morals, for example. 
In this latter science it is very unusually untrue that 
the aggregated parts are equal to the whole. In 
chemistry, also, the axiom fails. In the considera- 
tion of motive it fails; for two motives, each of a 
given value, have not, necessarily, a value, when 
united, equal to the sum of their values apart. There 
are numerous other mathematical truths which are 
only truths within the limits of relation. But the 
mathematician argues, from his finite truths, through 
habit, as if they were of an absolutely general appli- 
cability—as the world indeed imagines them to be. 
Bryant, in his very learned ‘Mythology,’ mentions 
an analogous source of error, when he says that 
‘although the Pagan fables are not believed, yet we 
forget ourselves continually, and make inferences 
from them as existing realities.’ With the algebra- 
ists, however, who are Pagans themselves, the ‘Pagan 
fables’ are believed ; and the inferences are made, not 
so much through lapse of memory, as through an 
unaccountable addling of the brains. In short, I 
never yet encountered the mere mathematician who 
could be trusted out of equal roots, or one who did 
not clandestinely hold it as a point of his faith that 
a? + px was absolutely and unconditionally equal 
to g. Say to one of these gentlemen, by way of 
experiment if you please, that you believe occasions 
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may occur where x2 + px is not altogether equal 
to g, and, having made him understand what you 
mean, get out of his reach as speedily as convenient, 
for beyond doubt, he will endeavor to knock you 
down. 

“T mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely 
laughed at his last observations, “that if the minister 
had been no more than a mathematician, the Prefect 
would have been under no necessity of giving me 
this check. I knew him, however, as both mathema- 
tician and poet; and my measures were adapted to 
his capacity, with reference to the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. I know him as courtier, 
too, and as a bold intrigant. Such a man, I consider, 
could not fail to be aware of the ordinary political 
modes of action. He could not have failed to anti- 
cipate—and events have proved that he did not fail 
to anticipate—the waylayings to which he was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the 
secret investigations of his premises. His frequent 
absences from home at night, which were hailed by 
the Prefect as certain aids to his success, I regarded 
only as ruses, to afford opportunity for thorough 
search to the police, and thus the sooner to impress 
them with the conviction to which G , in fact, did 
finally arrive—the conviction that the letter was not 
upon the premises. I felt, also, that the whole train 
of thought, which I was at some pains in detailing 
to you just now, concerning the invariable principle 
of political action in searches for articles concealed, 
I felt that this whole train of thought would neces- 
sarily pass through the mind of the minister. It 
would imperatively lead him to despise all the ordi- 
nary nooks of concealment. He could not, I re- 
flected, be so weak as not to see that the most intri- 
cate and remote recess of his hdtel would be as open 
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as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the probes, 
to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the Prefect. 
I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a matter of 
course, to simplicity, if not deliberately induced to 
it as a matter of choice. You will remember, per- 
haps, how desperately the Prefect laughed when I 
suggested, upon our first interview, that it was just 
possible this mystery troubled him so much on ac- 
count of its being so very self-evident.” 
“Yes,” said J, “I remember his merriment well. I 
really thought he would have fallen into convulsions.” 
“The material world,” continued Dupin, “abounds 
with very strict analogies to the immaterial; and 
thus some color of truth has been given to the rhe- 
torical dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be made 
to strengthen an argument, as well as to embellish 
a description. he principle of the vis mertia, for 
example, seems to be identical in physics and meta- 
hysics. It is not more true in the former, that a 
rge body is with more difficulty set in motion than 
a smaller one, and that its subsequent momentum is 
commensurate with this difficulty, that it is the latter, 
that intellects of the vaster capacity, while more for- 
cible, more constant, and more eventful in their 
movements than those of inferior grade, are yet the 
less readily moved, and more embarrassed and full 
of hesitation in the first few steps of their progress. 
Again; have you ever noticed which of the street 
signs over the shop doors are the most attractive of 
attention ?” 
“I have never given the matter a thought,” I said. 
“There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “which 
is played upon a map. One party playing requires 
another to find a given word—the name of town, 
river, state, or empire—any word, in short, upon the 
motley and perplexed surface of the chart. A novice 
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in the game generally seeks to embarrass his oppo- 
nents by giving them the most minutely lettered 
names; but the adept selects such words as stretch, 
in large characters, from one end of the chart to the 
other. These, like the over-largely lettered signs 
and placards of the street, escape observation by dint 
of being excessively obvious; and here the physical 
oversight is precisely analogous with the moral inap- 
prehension by which the intellect suffers to pass 
unnoticed those considerations which are too obstru- 
sively and too palpably self-evident. But this is a 
point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the 
understanding of the Prefect. He never once 
thought it probable, or possible, that the minister had 
deposited the letter immediately beneath the nose of 
the whole world, by way of best preventing any por- 
tion of that world from perceiving it. 

“But the more I reflected upon the daring, dash- 
ing, and discriminating ingenuity of D ; upon the 
fact that the document must always have been at 
hand, if he intended to use it to good purpose; and 
upon the decisive evidence, obtained by the Prefect, 
that it was not hidden within the limits of that dig- 
nitary’s ordinary search—the more satisfied I became 
that, to conceal this letter, the minister had resorted 
to the comprehensive and sagacious expedient of 
not attempting to conceal it at all. 

“Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a 
pair of green spectacles, and called one fine morn- 
ing, quite by accident, at the ministerial hdtel. I 
found D at home, yawning, lounging, and dawd- 
ling, as usual, and pretending to be in the last ex- 
tremity of ennui. He is, perhaps, the most really 
energetic human being now alive—but that is only 
when nobody sees him. 

“To be even with him, I complained of my weak 
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» eyes, and lamented the necessity of the spectacles, 


under cover of which I cautiously and thoroughly 
surveyed the whole apartment, while seemingly in- 
tent only upon the conversation of my host. 

“T paid especial attention to a large writing-table 
near which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly 
some miscellaneous letters and other papers, with one 
or two musical instruments and a few books. Here, 
however, after a long and very deliberate scrutiny, 
I saw nothing to excite particular suspicion. 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the 
room, fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of 
paste-board, that hung dangling by a dirty blue rib- 
bon, from a little brass knob just beneath the middle 
of the mantel-piece. In this rack, which had three 
or four compartments, were five or six visiting cards 
and a solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled. It was torn nearly in two, across the 
middle—as if a design, in the first instance, to tear 
it entirely up as worthless, had been altered, or 
stayed, in the second. It had a large black seal, bear- 
ing the D— cipher very conspicuously, and was 
addressed, in a diminutive female hand, to D - 
the minister himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one of the 
uppermost divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I 
concluded it to be that of which I was in search. 
To be sure, it was, to all appearance, radically dif- 
ferent from the one of which the Prefect had read 
us so minute a description. Here the seal was large 
and black, with the D cipher ; there it was small 
and red, with the ducal arms of the S family. 
Here the address, to the minister, was diminutive and 
feminine; there the superscription, to a certain royal 
personage, was markedly bold and decided; the size 
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alone formed a point of correspondence. But, then, 
the radicalness of these differences, which was exces- 
sive; the dirt, the soiled and torn condition of the 
paper, so inconsistent with the true methodical habits 
of D , and so suggestive of a design to delude the 
beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of the 
document; these things, together with the hyper- 
obtrusive situation of this document, full in the view 
of every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance with 
the conclusions to which I had previously arrived— 
these things, I say, were strongly corroborative of 
suspicion, in one who came with the intention to 
suspect. 

“T protracted my visit as long as possible; and 
while I maintained a most animated discussion with 
the minister, upon a topic which I knew well had 
never failed to interest and excite him, I kept my 
attention really riveted upon the letter. In this ex- 
amination, I committed to memory its external ap- 
pearance and arrangement in the rack; and also fell, 
at length, upon a discovery which set at rest what- 
ever trivial doubt I might have entertained. In 
scrutinizing the edges of the paper, I observed them 
to be more chafed than seemed necessary. They pre- 
sented the broken appearance which is manifested 
when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed direc- 
tion, in the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold. This discovery was sufficient. It 
was clear to me that the letter had been turned, as 
a glove, inside out, re-directed and re-sealed. I bade 
the minister good-morning, and took my departure 
at once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 

“The next morning I called for the snuff-box, 
when we resumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of 
the preceding day. While thus engaged, however, a 
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loud report, as if of a pistol, was heard immediately 
beneath the windows of the hotel, and was succeeded 
by a series of fearful screams, and the shoutings of 
a terrified mob. D rushed to a casement, threw 
it open, and looked out. In the meantime, I stepped 
to the card-rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, 
and replaced it by a fac-simile (so far as regards ex- 
ternals) which I had carefully prepared at my lodg- 
ings—imitating the D cipher very readily by 
means of a seal formed of bread. 

“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned 
by the frantic behavior of a man with a musket. He 
had fired it among a crowd of women and children. 
It proved, however, to have been without ball, and 
the fellow was suffered to go his way as a lunatic 
or a drunkard. When he had gone, D came: 
from the window, whither I had followed him imme- 
diately upon securing the object in view. Soon after- 
ward I bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay.” 

“But what purpose had you,” I asked, “in replac-: 
ing the letter by a fac-simile? Would it not have 
been better, at the first visit, to have seized it openly, 
and departed ?” 

“D—.,” replied Dupin, “is a desperate man, and 
aman of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without at- 
tendants devoted to his interest. Had I made the 
wild attempt you suggest, I might never have left 
the ministerial presence alive. The good people of 
Paris might have heard of me no more. But I had 
an object apart from these considerations. You 
know my political prepossessions. In this matter I 
act as a partisan of the lady concerned. For eighteen 
months the minister has had her in his power. She 
has now him in hers—since, being unaware that the 
letter is not in his possession, he will proceed with 
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his exactions as if it was. Thus will he inevitably 
commit himself, at once, to his political destruction. 
His downfall, too, will not be more precipitate than 
awkward. It is all very well to talk about the facilis 
descensus Averni; but in all kinds of climbing, as 
Catalani said of singing, it is far more easy to get 
up than to come down. In the present instance I 
have no sympathy—at least no pity—for him who 
descends. He is that monstrum horrendum, an un- 
principled man of genius. I confess, however, that 
I should like very well to know the precise character 
of his thoughts, when, being defied by her whom the 
Prefect terms ‘a certain personage,’ he is reduced to 
opening the letter which I left for him in the card- 
rack.” 

“How? did you put anything particular in it?” 

“Why, it did not seem altogether right to leave the 
interior blank—that would have been insulting. 
D , at Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which 
I told him, quite good-humoredly, that I should re- 
member. So, as I knew he would feel some curi- 
osity in regard to the identity of the person who had 
outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to give him a 
clew. He is well acquainted with my MS.; and I 
just copied into the middle of the blank sheet the 
words— 





oe 





Un dessein si funeste, 
Sl west digne d’Atrée, est digne de Thyeste, 


They are to be found in Crébillon’s Atrée.” 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 


Tue thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as 
best I could; but when he ventured upon insult, I 
vowed revenge. You, who so well know the nature 
of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave 
utterance to a threat. At length I would be avenged; 
this was a point definitively settled—but the very 
definitiveness with which it was resolved precluded 
the idea of risk. I must not only punish, but punish 
with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retrib- 
ution overtakes its redresser. It is equally unre- 
dressed when the avenger fails to make himself felt 
as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor 
deed had I given Fortunato cause to doubt my good- 
will. I continued, as was my wont, to smile in his 
face, and he did not perceive that my smile now 
was at the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato—although 
in other regards he was a man to be respected and 
even feared. He prided himself on his connoisseur- 
ship, in wine. Few Itatians have the true virtuoso 
spirit. For the most part their enthusiasm is adopted 
to suit the time and opportunity—to practise impos- 
ture upon the British and Austrian millionaires. In 
painting and gemmary, Fortunato, like his country- 
men, was a quack—but in the matter of old wines 
he was sincere. In this respect I did not differ from 
him materially: I was skilful in the Italian vintages 
myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 
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It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme 
madness of the carnival season, that I encountered 
my friend. He accosted me with excessive warmth, 
for he had been drinking much. The man wore 
motley. He had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, 
and his head was surmounted by the conical cap 
and bells. I was so pleased to see him that I thought 
I should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him, “My dear Fortunato, you are luckily 
met. How remarkably well you are looking to-day! 
But I have received a pipe of what passes for 
Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. “Amontillado? <A pipe? Im- 
possible! And in the middle of the carnival!” 

“T have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly 
enough to pay the full Amontillado price without 
consulting you in the matter. You were not to be 
found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“T have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. 
If any one has a critical turn, it is he. He will tell 
me 9 

“Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste 
is a match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither ?” 

“To your vaults.” : 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your 
good-nature. I perceive you have an engagement. 
Luchesi % 

“T have no engagement ;—come.” 
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“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but 
_ the severe cold with which I perceive you are afflicted. 
_ The vaults are insufferably damp. They are en- 
_ crusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely 
nothing. Amontillado! You have been imposed 

upon. And as for Luchesi, he cannot distinguish 
Sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my 
arm. Putting on a mask of black silk, and drawing 
a roquelaire closely about my person, I suffered him 
to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had ab- 
sconded to make merry in honor of the time. I had 
told them that I should not return until the morning, 
and had given them explicit orders not to stir from 
the house. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, 
to insure their immediate disappearance, one and all, 
as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaus, and 
giving one to Fortunato, bowed him through several 
suites of rooms to the archway that led into the 
vaults. I passed down a long and winding stair- 
case, requesting him to be cautious as he followed. 
We came at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood together on the damp ground of the catacombs 
of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells 
upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe,” said he. 

“Tt-is farther on,” said I; “but observe the white 
web-work which gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and looked into my eyes 
with two filmy orbs that distilled the rheum of in- 
toxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 
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“Nitre,” I replied. ‘How long have you had that 
cough ?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! 
ugh !—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for 
many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will go back; 
your health is precious. You are rich, respected, 
admired, beloved; you are happy, as once I was. 
You are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. 
We will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be 
responsible. Besides, there is Luchesi si 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing; 
it will not kill me. I shall not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; “and, indeed, I had no 
intention of alarming you unnecessarily—but you 
should use all proper caution. A draught of this 
Medoc will defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I 
drew from a long row of its fellows that lay upon 
the mould. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused 
and nodded to me familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

“T drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose 
around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great and 
numerous family.” 

“T forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure; the 
foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs are im- 
bedded in the heel.” 
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“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.”’ 

“Good!” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. 
My own fancy grew warm with the Medoc. We had 
passed through walls of piled bones, with casks and 
puncheons intermingling, into the inmost recesses of 
the catacombs. I paused again, and this time I made 
bold to seize Fortunato by an arm above the elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said: “see, it increases. It hangs 
like moss upon the vaults. We are below the river’s 
bed. The drops of moisture trickle among the bones. 
Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your 
cough ms 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But first, 
another draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. 
He emptied it at a breath. His eyes flashed with a 
fierce light. He laughed and threw the bottle up- 
wards with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the 
movement—a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend ?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How pe 

“You are not of the masons.” 

Byes, yes, l’said, “yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said. 

“Tt is this,” I answered, producing a trowel from 
beneath the folds of my roquelaire. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. 
“But let us proceed to the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath the 
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cloak, and again offering him my arm. He leaned 
upon it heavily. We continued our route in search 
of the Amontillado. We passed through a range of 
low arches, descended, passed on, and, descending 
again, arrived, at a deep crypt, in which the foulness 
of the air caused our flambeaus rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there ap- 
peared another less spacious. Its walls had been 
lined with human remains, piled to the vault over- 
head, in the fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. 
Three sides of this interior crypt were still orna- 
mented in this manner. From the fourth the bones 
had been thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon 
the earth, forming at one point a mound of some 
size. Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing 
of the bones, we perceived a still interior recess, in 
depth about four feet, in width three, in height six 
or seven. It seemed to have been constructed for 
no especial use within itself, but formed merely 
the interval between two of the colossal supports of 
the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by one of 
their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull 
torch, endeavored to pry into the depth of the recess. 
Its termination the feeble light did not enable us 
TORSEE: 

“Proceed,” I said; herein is the Amontillado. As 
for Luchesi-——” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as 
he stepped unsteadily forward, while I followed im- 
mediately at his heels. In an instant he had reached 
the extremity of the niche, and finding his progress 
arrested by the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A 
moment more and I had fettered him to the granite. 
In its surface were two iron staples, distant from 
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each other about two feet, horizontally. From one 
of these depended a short chain, from the other a 
padlock. Throwing the links about his waist, it was 
but the work of a few seconds to secure it. He was 
too much astounded to resist. Withdrawing the key, 
I stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you can- 
not help feeling the nitre. Indeed it is very damp. 
Once more let me implore you to return. No? Then 
I must positively leave you. But I must first render 
you all the little attentions in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet 
recovered from his astonishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the 
pile of bones of which I have before spoken. Throw- 
ing them aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of build- 
ing stone and mortar. With these materials and 
with the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to wall 
up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry 
when I discovered that the intoxication of Fortunato 
had in a great measure worn off. The earliest indi- 
cation I had of this was a low moaning cry from 
the depth of the recess. It was not the cry of a 
drunken man. There was then a long and obstinate 
silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, and 
the fourth; and then I heard the furious vibrations 
of the chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, 
during which, that I might hearken to it with the 
more satisfaction, I ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the bones. When at last the clanking subsided, 
I resumed the trowel, and finished without interrup- 
tion the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh tier. The 
wall was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I 
again paused, and holding the flambeaus over the 
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mason-work, threw a few feeble rays upon the 
figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting 
suddenly from the throat of the chained form, 
seemed to thrust me violently back. For a brief 
moment I hesitated—I trembled. Unsheathing my 
rapier, I began to grope with it about the recess; 
but the thought of an instant reassured me. I placed 
my hand upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and 
felt satished. I reapproached the wall. I replied to 
the yells of him who clamored. I re-echoed—lI aided 
—I surpassed them in volume and in strength: I 
did this, and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to 
a close. I had completed the eighth, the ninth, and 
the tenth tier. I had finished a portion of the last 
and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone 
to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its 
weight; I placed it partially in its destined position. 
But now there came from out the niche a low laugh 
that erected the hairs upon my head. It was suc- 
ceeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recog- 
nizing as that of the noble Fortunato. The voice 
said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very good joke 
indeed—an excellent jest. We will have many a 
rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he !—over 
our wine—he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he !—he! he! he !—yes, the Amontillado. 
But is it not getting late? Will not they be awaiting 
us at the palazzo,—the Lady Fortunato and the rest? 
Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 
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But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. 
I grew impatient. I called aloud— 

“Fortunato !” 

No answer. I called again— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the 
remaining aperture and let it fall within. There 
came forth in return only a jingling of the bells. 
My heart grew sick—on account of the dampness of 
the catacombs. I hastened to make an end of my 
labor. JI forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of 
a century no mortal has disturbed them. Jn pace 
requiescat. 


THE ASSIGNATION 


Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 


Henry Kine, BrsHop oF CHIcHESTER, The Erxequy. 


ILL-FATED and mysterious man! bewildered in the 
brilliancy of thine own imagination, and fallen in the 
flames of thine own youth! Again in fancy I behold 
thee! Once more thy form hath risen before me !— 
not—oh, not as thou art—in the cold valley and 
shadow—but as thou shouldst be—squandering away 
a life of magnificent meditation in that city of dim 
visions, thine own Venice—which is a star-beloved 
Elysium of the sea, and the wide windows of whose 
Palladian palaces look down with a deep and bitter 
meaning upon the secrets of her silent waters. Yes! 
T repeat it—as thou shouldst be. There are surely 
other worlds than this: other thoughts than the 
thoughts of the multitude, other speculations than 
the speculations of the sophist. Who then shall call 
thy conduct into question? who blame thee for thy 
visionary hours, or denounce those occupations as a 
wasting away of life, which were but the overflow- 
ings of thine everlasting energies? 

It was at Venice, beneath the covered archway 
there called the Ponte di Sospiri, that.I met for the 
third or fourth time the person of whom I speak. 
It is with a confused recollection that I bring to mind 
the circumstances of that meeting. Yet I remember 
—ah! how should I forget ?—the deep midnight, the 
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Bridge of Sighs, the beauty of woman, and the 
Genius of Romance that stalked up and down the 
narrow canal. 

It was a night of unusual gloom. The great clock 
of the Piazza had sounded the fifth hour of the 
Italian evening. The square of the Campanile lay 
silent and deserted, and the lights in the old Ducal 
Palace were dying fast away. I was returning home 
from the Piazzetta, by way of the Grand Canal. But 
as my gondola arrived opposite the mouth of the 
canal San Marco, a female voice from its recesses 
broke suddenly upon the night, in one wild, hysteri- 
cal, and long-continued shriek. Startled at the sound, 
I sprang upon my feet, while the gondolier, letting 
slip his single oar, lost it in the pitchy darkness 
beyond a chance of recovery, and we were conse- 
quently left to the guidance of the current which 
here sets from the greater into the smaller channel. 
Like some huge and sable-feathered condor, we were 
slowly drifting down towards the Bridge of Sighs, 
when a thousand flambeaus flashing from the win- 
dows, and down the staircases of the Ducal Palace, 
turned all at once that deep gloom into a livid and 
preternatural day. 

A child, slipping from the arms of its own mother, 
had fallen from an upper window of the lofty struc- 
ture into the deep and dim canal. The quiet waters 
had closed placidly over their victim; and, although 
my own gondola was the only one in sight, many a 
stout swimmer, already in the stream, was seeking in 
vain upon the surface the treasure which was to be 
found, alas! only within the abyss. Upon the broad 
black marble flagstones at the entrance of the palace, 
and a few steps above the water, stood a figure which 
none who then saw can have ever since forgotten. 
It was the Marchesa Aphrodite—the adoration of all 
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Venice—the gayest of the gay—the most lovely 
where all were beautiful—but still the young wife of 
the old and intriguing Mentoni, and the mother of 
that fair child, her first and only one, who now, 
deep beneath the murky water, was thinking in 
bitterness of heart upon her sweet caresses, and 
exhausting its little life in struggles to cail upon 
her name. 

She stood alone. Her small, bare and silvery feet 
gleamed in the black mirror of marble beneath her. 
Her hair, not as yet more than half loosened for 
the night from its ball-room array, clustered, amid 
a shower of diamonds, round and round her classical 
head, in curls like those of the young hyacinth. A 
snowy-white and gauze-like drapery seemed to be 
nearly the sole covering to her delicate form; but 
the midsummer and midnight air was hot, sullen, and 
still, and no motion in the statue-like form itself 
stirred even the folds of that raiment of very vapor 
which hung around it as the heavy marble hangs 
around the Niobe. Yet, strange to say, her large 
lustrous eyes were not turned downwards upon that 
grave wherein her brightest hope lay buried—but 
riveted in a widely different direction! The prison 
of the Old Republic is, I think, the stateliest build- 
ing in all Venice, but how could that lady gaze so 
fixedly upon it, when beneath her lay stifling her 
only child? Yon dark, gloomy niche, too, yawns 
right opposite her chamber window—what, then, 
could there be in its shadows, in its architecture, in 
its ivy-wreathed and solemn cornices, that the Mar- 
chesa di Mentoni had not wondered at a thousand 
times before? Nonsense! Who does not remember 
that, at such a time as this, the eye, like a shattered 
mirror, multiplies the images of its sorrow, and sees 
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in innumerable far off places the woe which is close 
at hand? 

Many steps above the Marchesa, and within the 
arch of the water-gate, stood, in full dress, the 
satyr-like figure of Mentoni himself. He was occa- 
sionally occupied in thrumming a guitar, and seemed 
ennuyé to the very death, as at intervals he gave 
directions for the recovery of his child. Stupefied 
and aghast, I had myself no power to move from 
the upright position I had assumed upon first hearing 
the shriek, and must have presented to the eyes of 
the agitated group a spectral and ominous appear- 
ance, as with pale countenance and rigid limbs I 
floated down among them in that funereal gondola. 

All efforts proved in vain. Many of the most 
energetic in the search were relaxing their exertions, 
and yielding to a gloomy sorrow. There seemed but 
little hope for the child (how much less than for 
the mother!) ; but now, from the interior of that 
dark niche which has been already mentioned as 
forming a part of the Old Republican prison, and 
as fronting the lattice of the Marchesa, a figure 
muffled in a cloak stepped out within reach of the 
light, and, pausing a moment upon the verge of the 
giddy descent, plunged headlong into the canal. As 
in an instant afterwards he stood, with the still living 
and breathing child within his grasp, upon the marble 
flagstones by the side of the Marchesa, his cloak, 
heavy with the drenching water, became unfastened, 
and falling in folds about his feet, discovered to the 
wonder-stricken spectators the graceful person of a 
very young man, with the sound of whose name the 
greater part of Europe was then ringing. 

No word spoke the deliverer. But the Marchesa! 
She will now receive her child—she will press it 
to her heart—she will cling to its little form, and 
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smother it with her caresses. Alas! another’s arms 
have taken it from the stranger—another’s arms 
have taken it away, and borne it afar off, unnoticed, 
into the palace! And the Marchesa! Her lip—her 
beautiful lip trembles; tears are gathering in her 
eyes—those eyes which, like Pliny’s acanthus, are 
“soft and almost liquid.” Yes, tears are gathering 
in those eyes—and see! the entire woman thrills 
throughout the soul, and the statue has started into 
life! The pallor of the marble countenance, the 
swelling of the marble bosom, the very purity of the 
marble feet, we behold suddenly flushed over with 
a tide of ungovernable crimson; and a slight shudder 
quivers about her delicate frame, as a gentle air at 
Napoli about the rich silver lilies in the grass. 

Why should that lady blush? To this demand 
there is no answer—except that, having left, in the 
eager haste and terror of a mother’s heart, the 
privacy of her own boudoir, she has neglected to 
enthrall her tiny feet in their slippers, and utterly 
forgotten to throw over her Venetian shoulders that 
drapery which is their due. What other possible 
reason could there have been for her so blushing ?— 
for the glance of those wild appealing eyes? for the 
unusual tumult of that throbbing bosom? for the 
convulsive pressure of that trembling hand—that 
hand which fell, as Mentoni turned into the palace, 
accidentally upon the hand of the stranger? What 
reason could there have been for the low—the singu- 
larly low tone of those unmeaning words which the 
lady uttered hurriedly in bidding him adieu? “Thou 
hast conquered,” she said, or the murmurs of the 
water deceived me; “thou hast conquered—one hour 
after sunrise—we shall meet—so let it be!” 


The tumult had subsided, the lights had died away 
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within the palace, and the stranger, whom I now 
recognized, stood alone upon the flags. He shook 
with inconceivable agitation, and his eyes glanced 
around in search of a gondola. I could not do less 
than offer him the service of my own; and he 
accepted the civility. Having obtained an oar, at 
the water-gate, we proceeded together to his resi- 
dence, while he rapidly recovered his self-possession, 
and spoke of our former slight acquaintance in terms 
of great apparent cordiality. 

There are some subjects upon which I take pleas- 
ure in being minute. The person of the stranger-— 
let me call him by this title, who to all the world 
was still a stranger—the person of the stranger is 
one of these subjects. In height he might have been 
below rather than above the medium size; although 
there were moments of intense passion when his 
frame actually expanded and belied the assertion. 
The light, almost slender, symmetry of his figure 
promised more of that ready activity which he 
evinced at the Bridge of Sighs, than of that Hercu- 
lean strength which he has been known to wield 
without an effort, upon occasions of more dangerous 
emergency. Wiaith the mouth and chin of a deity— 
singular, wild, full, liquid eyes, whose shadows varied 
from pure hazel to intense and brilliant jet—and a 
profusion of curling, black hair, from which a fore- 
head of unusual breadth gleamed forth at intervals 
all light and ivory—his were features than which I 
have seen none more classically regular, except, per- 
haps, the marble ones of the Emperor Commodus. 
Yet his countenance was, nevertheless, one of those 
which all men have seen at some period of their 
lives, and have never afterwards seen again. It had 
no peculiar—it had no settled predominant expres- 
sion to be fastened upon the memory; a countenance 
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seen and instantly forgotten, but forgotten with a 
vague and never-ceasing desire of recalling it to 
mind. Not that the spirit of each rapid passion 
failed, at any time, to throw its own distinct image 
upon the mirror of that face; but that the mirror, 
mirror-like, retained no vestige of the passion, when 
the passion had departed. 

Upon leaving him on the night of our adventure, 
he solicited me, in what I thought an urgent manner, 
to call upon him very early the next morning. 
Shortly after sunrise I found myself accordingly 
at his Palazzo, one of those huge structures of 
gloomy, yet fantastic pomp, which tower above the 
waters of the Grand Canal in the vicinity of the 
Rialto. I was shown up a broad winding staircase 
of mosaics into an apartment whose unparalleled 
splendor burst through the opening door with an 
actual glare, making me blind and dizzy with lux- 
uriousness. 

I knew my acquaintance to be wealthy. Report 
had spoken of his possessions in terms which I had 
even ventured to call terms of ridiculous exaggera- 
tion. But as I gazed about me, I could not bring 
myself to believe that the wealth of any subject in 
Europe could have supplied the princely magnificence 
which burned and blazed around. 

Although, as I say, the sun had arisen, yet the 
room was still brilliantly lighted up. I judged from 
this circumstance, as well as from an air of exhaus- 
tion in the countenance of my friend, that he had 
not retired to bed during the whole of the preceding 
night. In the architecture and embellishments of the 
chamber the evident design had been to dazzle and 
astound. Little attention had been paid to the decora 
of what is technically called keeping, or to the pro- 
prieties of nationality. The eye wandered from ob- 
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ject to object, and rested upon none—neither the 
grotesques of the Greek painters, nor the sculptures 
of the best Italian days, nor the huge carvings of 
untutored Egypt. Rich draperies in every part of 
the room trembled to the vibration of low, melan- 
choly music, whose origin was not to be discovered. 
The senses were oppressed by mingled and conflicting 
perfumes, reeking up from strange convolute censers, 
together with multitudinous flaring and flickering 
tongues of emerald and violet fire. The rays of the 
newly risen sun poured in upon the whole, through 
windows, formed each of a single pane of crimson- 
tinted glass. Glancing to and fro in a thousand re- 
flections, from curtains which rolled from their 
cornices like cataracts of molten silver, the beams of 
natural glory mingled at length fitfully with the 
artificial light, and lay weltering in subdued masses 
upon a carpet of rich, liquid-looking cloth of Chili 
old. 
a “Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha! ha!”—laughed the pro- 
prietor, motioning me to a seat as I entered the room, 
and throwing himself back at full length upon an 
ottoman. “I see,” said he, perceiving that I could 
not immediately reconcile myself to the bienséance 
of so singular a welcome—“I see you are astonished 
at my apartment—at my statues—my pictures—my 
originality of conception in architecture and uphol- 
stery! absolutely drunk, eh, with my magnificence? 
But pardon me, my dear sir,” (here his tone of voice 
dropped to the very spirit of cordiality) “pardon me 
for my uncharitable laughter. You appeared so 
utterly astonished. Besides, some things are so com- 
pletely ludicrous that a man must laugh, or die. To 
die laughing must be the most glorious of all glorious 
deaths! Sir Thomas Moore—a very fine man was 
Sir Thomas Moore—Sir Thomas Moore died laugh- 
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ing, you remember. Also in the “Absurdities” of 
Ravisius Textor there is a long list of characters 
who came to the same magnificent end. Do you 
know, however,” continued he, musingly, “that at 
Sparta—which is now Palzochori—at Sparta, I say, 
to the west of the citadel, among a chaos of scarcely 
visible ruins, is a kind of socle upon which are 
still legible the letters AAZM. They are undoubt- 
edly part of TEAAZMA. Now, at Sparta, were a 
thousand temples and shrines to a thousand different 
divinities. How exceedingly strange that the altar 
of Laughter should have survived all the others! 
But in the present instance,” he resumed, with a 
singular alteration of voice and manner, “I have no 
right to be merry at your expense. You might well 
have been amazed. Europe cannot produce anything 
so fine as this, my little regal cabinet. My other 
apartments are by no means of the same order— 
mere ultras of fashionable insipidity. This is better 
than fashion, is it not? Yet this has but to be seen 
to become the rage—that is, with those who could 
afford it at the cost of their entire patrimony. I 
have guarded, however, against any such profanation. 
With one exception, you are the only human being, 
besides myself and my valet, who has been admitted 
within the mysteries of these imperial precincts, since 
they have been bedizened as you see!” 

I bowed in acknowledgement: for the overpower- 
ing sense of splendor and perfume and music, to- 
gether with the unexpected eccentricity of his ad- 
dress and manner, prevented me from expressing, in 
words, my appreciation of what I might have con- 
strued into a compliment. 

“Here,” he resumed, arising and leaning on my 
arm as he sauntered around the apartment,—“here 
are paintings from the Greeks to Cimabue, and from 
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Cimabue to the present hour. Many are chosen, as 
you see, with little deference to the opinions of 
Virtu. They are all, however, fitting tapestry for a 
chamber such as this. Here, too, are some chefs 
d ceuvre of the unknown great; and here, unfinished 
designs by men, celebrated in their day, whose very 
names the perspicacity of the academies has left to 
silence and to me. What think you,” said he, turn- 
ing abruptly as he spoke—“what think you of this 
Madonna della Pieta?” 

“Tt is Guido’s own!” I said, with all the enthusi- 
asm of my nature, for I had been poring intently 
over its surpassing loveliness. “It is Guido’s own !— 
how could you have obtained it? she is undoubtedly 
in painting what the Venus is in sculpture.” 

“Ha!” said he, thoughtfully, “the Venus—the 
beautiful Venus?—the Venus of the Medici?—she 
of the diminutive head and the gilded hair? Part 
of the left arm,” (here his voice dropped so as to 
be heard with difficulty) “and all the right, are 
restorations; and in the coquetry of that right arm 
lies, I think, the quintessence of all affection. Give 
me the Canova! The Apollo, too, is a copy—there 
can be no doubt of it—blind fool that I am, who can- 
not behold the boasted inspiration of the Apollo! I 
cannot help—pity me!—I cannot help preferring the 
Antinous. Was it not Socrates who said that the 
statuary found his statue in the block of marble? 
Then Michelangelo was by no means original in 
his couplet— 


‘Non ha J’ottimo artista alcun concetto 
Ché un marmo solo in se non circonscriva.’ 


It has been or should be remarked that, in the 
manner of the true gentleman, we are always aware 
of a difference from the bearing of the vulgar, with- 
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out being at once precisely able to determine in what 
such difference consists. Allowing the remark to 
have applied in its full force to the outward de- 
meanor of my acquaintance, I felt it, on that eventful 
morning, still more fully applicable to his moral 
temperament and character. Nor can I better define 
that peculiarity of spirit which seemed to place him 
so essentially apart from all other human beings, 
than by calling it a habit of intense and continual 
thought, pervading even his most trivial actions, in- 
truding upon his moments of dalliance, and inter- 
weaving itself with his very flashes of merriment, 
like adders which writhe from out the eyes of the 
grinning masks in the cornices around the temples of 
Persepolis. 

I could not help, however, repeatedly observing, 
through the mingled tone of levity and solemnity 
with which he rapidly descanted upon matters of 
little importance, a certain air of trepidation—a de- 
gree of nervous unction in action and in speech— 
an unquiet excitability of manner which appeared to 
me at all times unaccountable, and upon some occa- 
sions even filled me with alarm. Frequently, too, 
pausing in the middle of a sentence whose commence- 
ment he had apparently forgotten, he seemed to be 
listening in the deepest attention, as if either in 
momentary expectation of a visitor, or to sounds 
which must have had existence in his imagination 
alone. 

It was during one of these reveries or pauses of 
apparent abstraction, that, in turning over a page 
of the poet and scholar Politian’s beautiful tragedy, 
the Orefo, (the first native Italian tragedy) which 
lay near me upon an ottoman, I discovered a passage 
underlined in pencil. It was a passage towards the 
end of the third act—a passage of the most heart- 
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stirring excitement—a passage which, although 
tainted with impurity, no man shall read without a 
thrill of novel emotion, no woman without a sigh. 
The whole page was blotted with fresh tears; and 
upon the opposite interleaf were the following Ing- 
lish lines, written in a hand so very different from 
the peculiar characters of my acquaintance that J 
had some difficulty in recognizing it as his own:— 


Thou wast all that to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine: 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope, that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A yoice from out the Future cries, 
“On! on!’’—but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute—motionless—aghast. 


For alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er. 
“No more—no more—no more ;’— 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar. 


Now all my hours are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy gray eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams, 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what Italian streams. 


Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o’er the billow, 
From Love to titled age and crime, 
And an unholy pillow: 
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From me, and from our misty clime 
Where weeps the silver willow. 


That these lines were written in English, a lan- 
guage with which I had not believed their author 
acquainted, afforded me little matter for surprise. I 
was too well aware of the extent of his acquirements, 
and of the singular pleasure he took in concealing 
them from observation, to be astonished at any simi- 
lar discovery ; but the place of date, I must confess, 
occasioned me no little amazement. It had been 
originally written London, and afterwards carefully 
overscored—not, however, so effectually as to con- 
ceal the word from a scrutinizing eye. I say, this 
occasioned me no little amazement ; for I well remem- 
ber that, in a former conversation with my friend, 
I particularly inquired if he had at any time met in 
London the Marchesa di Mentoni, (who for some 
years previous to her marriage had resided in that 
city) when his answer, if I mistake not, gave me to 
understand that he had never visited the metropolis 
of Great Britain. I might as well here mention that 
IT have more than once heard, (without, of course, 
giving credit to a report involving so many improb- 
abilities) that the person of whom I speak was not 
only by birth, but in education, an Englishman. 


“There is one painting,” said he, without being 
aware of my notice of the tragedy— ‘there is still 
one painting which you have not seen.” And throw- 
ing aside a drapery, he discovered a full-length por- 
trait of the Marchesa Aphrodite. ; 

Human art could have done no more in the delinea- 
tion of her superhuman beauty. The same ethereal 
figure which stood before me the preceding night, 
upon the steps of the Ducal Palace, stood before : me 
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once again. But in the expression of the counte- 
nance, which was beaming all over with smiles, there 
still lurked (incomprehensible anomaly!) that fitful 
stain of melancholy which will ever be found insepa- 
rable from the perfection of the beautiful. Her right 
arm lay folded over her bosom. With her left she 
pointed downward to a curiously fashioned vase. 
One small, fairy foot, alone visible, barely touched 
the earth; and, scarcely discernible in the brilliant 
atmosphere which seemed to encircle and enshrine 
her loveliness, floated a pair of the most delicately 
imagined wings. My glance fell from the painting 
to the figure of my friend, and the vigorous words 
of Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois, quivered instinc- 
tively upon my lips :— 
Selmar) 


Here like a Roman statue; I will stand 
Till death hath made me marble!” 


“Come,” he said at length, turning towards a 
table of richly enamelled and massive silver, upon 
which were a few goblets fantastically stained, to- 
gether with two large Etruscan vases, fashioned in 
the same extraordinary model as that in the fore- 
ground of the portrait, and filled with what I sup- 
posed to be Johannisberger. “Come,” he said 
abruptly, “let us drink. It is early—but let us drink. 
It is indeed early,” he continued musingly, as a 
cherub with a heavy golden hammer made the apart- 
ment ring with the first hour after sunrise: “it is 
indeed early—but what matters it? let us drink! Let 
us pour out an offering to yon solemn sun which 
these gaudy lamps and censers are so eager to sub- 
due!” And, having made me pledge him in a 
bumper, he swallowed in rapid succession several 
goblets of the wine. 
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“To dream,” he continued, resuming the tone of 
his desultory conversation, as he held up to the rich 
light of a censer one of the magnificent vases—‘‘to 
dream has been the business of my life. I have 
therefore framed for myself, as you see, a bower of 
dreams. In the heart of Venice could | have erected 
a better? You behold around you, it is true, a 
medley of architectural embellishments. The chastity 
of lonia is offended by antediluvian devices, and the 
sphinxes of Egypt are outstretched upon carpets of 
gold. Yet the effect is incongruous to the timid 
alone. Proprieties of place, and especially of time, 
are the bugbears which terrify mankind from the 
contemplation of the magnificent. Once I was my- 
self a decorist; but that sublimation of folly has 
palled upon my soul. All this is now the fitter for 
my purpose. Like these arabesque censers, my spirit 
is writhing in fire, and the delirium of this scene is 
fashioning me for the wilder visions of that land 
of real dreams whither I am now rapidly departing.” 
He here paused abruptly, bent his head to his bosom, 
and seemed to listen to a sound which I could not 
hear, At length, erecting his frame, he looked up- 
wards, and ejaculated the lines of the Bishop of 
Chichester :-— 

“Stay for me there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale.” 


In the next instant, confessing the power of the 
wine, he threw himself at full length upon an 
ottoman, 

A quick step was now heard upor the stairease, 
and a loud knock at the door rapidly succeeded. I 
was hastening to anticipate a second disturbance, 
when a page of Mentoni's household burst into the 
room, and faltered out, in a voice choking with emo- 
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tion, the incoherent words, “My mistress !—my mis- 
tress !—Poisoned !—poisoned! Oh, beautiful—oh, 
beautiful Aphrodite !” 

Bewildered, | flew to the ottoman, and endeavored 
to arouse the sleeper to a sense of the startling intel- 
ligence. But his limbs were rigid—his lips were livid 
—his lately beaming eyes were riveted in death. | 
staggered back towards the table—my hand fell upon 
a cracked and blackened goblet—and a consciousness 
of the entire and terrible truth flashed suddenly over 
my soul. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 





TE AMBIMIOWS CUES Tx 


One September night, a family had gathered round 
their hearth, and piled it high with the drift-wood 
of mountain streams, the dry cones of the pine, and 
the splintered ruins of great trees, that had come 
crashing down the precipice. Up the chimney roared 
the fire, and brightened the room with its broad 
blaze. The faces of the father and mother had a 
sober gladness; the children laughed; the eldest 
daughter was the image of Happiness at seventeen ; 
and the aged grandmother, who sat knitting in the 
warmest place, was the image of Happiness grown 
old. They had found the “herb, heart’s-ease,”’ in 
the bleakest spot of all New England. This family 
were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, where 
the wind was sharp throughout the year, and piti- 
lessly cold in the winter,—giving their cottage all its 
fresh inclemency, before it descended on the valley 
of the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot and a dan- 
gerous one; for a mountain towered above their 
heads, so steep, that the stones would often rumble 
down its sides, and startle them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple jest, 
that filled them all with mirth, when the wind came 
through the Notch and seemed to pause before their 
cottage,—trattling the door, with a sound of wailing 
and lamentation, before it passed into the valley. 
For a moment, it saddened them, though there was 

* By permission of, and by arrangement with, the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Ol 
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nothing unusual in the tones. But the family were 
glad again, when they perceived that the latch was 
lifted by some traveller, whose footsteps had been 
unheard amid the dreary blast, which heralded his 
approach, and wailed as he was entering, and went 
moaning away from the door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people 
held daily converse with the world. The romantic 
pass of the Notch is a great artery, through which 
the life-blood of internal commerce is continually 
throbbing, between Maine on one side and the Green 
Mountains and the shores of the St. Lawrence on 
the other. The stage-coach always drew up before 
the door of the cottage. The wayfarer, with no 
companion but his staff, paused here to exchange a 
word, that the sense of loneliness might not utterly 
overcome him, ere he could pass through the cleft 
of the mountain, or reach the first house in the 
valley. And there the teamster, on his way to Port- 
land market, would put up for the night; and, if a 
bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime, 
and steal a kiss from the mountain-maid, at parting. 
It was one of those primitive taverns, where the 
traveller pays only for food and lodging, but meets 
with a homely kindness, beyond all price. When the 
footsteps were heard, therefore, between the outer 
door and the inner one, the whole family rose up, 
grandmother, children, and all, as if about to welcome 
some one who belonged to them, and whose fate was 
linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face 
at first wore the melancholy expression, almost de- 
spondency, of one who travels a wild and bleak 
road, at nightfall and alone, but soon brightened up, 
when he saw the kindly warmth of his reception. 
He felt his heart spring forward to meet them all, 
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from the old woman, who wiped a chair with her 
apron, to the little child that held out its arms to 
him. One glance and smile placed the stranger on a 
footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 

“Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried he; “espe- 
cially when there is such a pleasant circle round it. 
I am quite benumbed; for the Notch is just like the 
pipe of a great pair of bellows; it has blown a 
terrible blast in my face, all the way from Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going towards Vermont?” said the 
master of the house, as he helped to take a light 
knapsack off the young man’s shoulders. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,” 
replied he. “I meant to have been at Ethan Craw- 
ford’s to-night; but a pedestrian lingers along such 
a road as this. It is no matter; for, when I saw 
this good fire, and all your cheerful faces, I felt as 
if you had kindled it on purpose for me, and were 
waiting my arrival. So I shall sit down among you, 
and make myself at home.” 

The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his 
chair to the fire, when something like a heavy foot- 
step was heard without, rushing down the steep 
side of the mountain, as with long and rapid strides, 
and taking such a leap, in passing the cottage, as to 
strike the opposite precipice. The family held their 
breath, because they knew the sound, and their guest 
held his, by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, for 
fear we should forget him,” said the landlord, re- 
covering himself. “He sometimes nods his head, 
and threatens to come down; but we are old neigh- 
bors, and agree together pretty well, upon the whole. 
Besides, we have a sure place of refuge, hard by, if 
he should be coming in good earnest.” 
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Let us now suppose the stranger to have finished 
his supper of bear’s meat; and, by his natural felicity 
of manner, to have placed himself on a footing of 
kindness with the whole family, so that they talked 
as freely together, as if he belonged to their moun- 
tain brood. He was of a proud, yet gentle spirit,— 
haughty and reserved among the rich and great; but 
ever ready to stoop his head to the lowly cottage 
door, and be like a brother or a son at the poor 
man’s fireside. In the household of the Notch, he 
found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the pervad- 
ing intelligence of New England, and a poetry of 
native growth, which they had gathered, when they 
little thought of it, from the mountain peaks and 
chasms, and at the very threshold of their romantic 
and dangerous abode. He had travelled far and 
alone; his whole life, indeed, had been a solitary 
path; for, with the lofty caution of his nature, he 
had kept himself apart from those who might other- 
wise have been his companions. The family, too, 
though so kind and hospitable, had that consciousness 
of unity among themselves, and separation from the 
world at large, which, in every domestic circle, should 
still keep a holy place, where no stranger may in- 
trude. But, this evening, a prophetic sympathy im- 
pelled the refined and educated youth to pour out 
his heart before the simple mountaineers, and con- 
strained them to answer him with the same free 
confidence. And thus it should have been. Is not 
the kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that 
of birth? 

The secret of the young man’s character was, a 
high and abstracted ambition. He could have borne 
to live an undistinguished life, but not to be for- 
gotten in the grave. Yearning desire had been trans- 
formed to hope; and hope, long cherished, had be- 
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come like certainty, that, obscurely as he journeyed 
now, a glory was to beam on all his pathway,— 
though not, perhaps, while he was treading it. But, 
when posterity should gaze back into the gloom 
of what was now the present, they would trace the 
brightness of his footsteps, brightening as meaner 
glories faded, and confess, that a gifted one had 
passed from his cradle to his tomb, with none to 
recognize him. 

“As yet,” cried the stranger, his cheek glowing 
and his eyes flashing with enthusiasm,—‘“as yet, I 
have done nothing. Were I to vanish from the earth 
to-morrow, none would know so much of me as 
you; that a nameless youth came up, at nightfall, 
from the valley of the Saco, and opened his heart 
to you in the evening, and passed through the Notch, 
by sunrise, and was seen no more. Nota soul would 
ask, ‘Who was he? Whither did the wanderer go?’ 
But, I cannot die till I have achieved my destiny. 
Then, let Death come! I shall have built my monu- 
ment !” 

There was a continual flow of natural emotion, 
gushing forth amid abstracted revery, which en- 
abled the family to understand this young man’s 
sentiments, though so foreign from their own. With 
quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the 
ardor into which he had been betrayed. 

“You laugh at me,” said he, taking the eldest 
daughter’s hand, and laughing himself. “You think 
my arnbition as nonsensical as if I were to freeze my- 
self to death on the top of Mount Washington, only 
that people might spy at me from the country round 
about. And truly, that would be a noble pedestal for 
a man’s statue!” 

“Tt is better to sit here by this fire,” answered the 
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girl, blushing, “and be comfortable and contented, 
though nobody thinks about us.” 

“T suppose,” said the father, after a fit of musing, 
“there is something natural in what the young man 
says; and if my mind had been turned that way, I 
might have felt just the same. It is strange, wife, 
how his talk has set my head running on things that 
are pretty certain never to come to pass.” 

“Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. “Is the 
man thinking what he will do when he is a widower ?” 

“No, no!” cried he, repelling the idea with re- 
proachful kindness. “When I think of your death, 
Esther, I think of mine, too. But I was wishing we 
had a good farm, in Bartlett, or Bethlehem, or 
Littleton, or some other township round the White 
Mountains ; but not where they could tumble on our 
heads. I should want to stand well with my neigh- 
bors, and be called Squire, and sent to General Court 
for a term or two; for a plain, honest man may do 
as much good there as a lawyer. And when I should 
be grown quite an old man, and you an old woman, 
so as not to be long apart, I might die happy enough 
in my bed, and leave you all crying around me. A 
slate gravestone would suit me as well as a marble 
one,—with just my name and age, and a verse of 
a hymn, and something to let people know that I 
lived an honest man and died a Christian.” 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger; “it is our 
nature to desire a monument, be it slate, or marble, 
or a pillar of granite, or a glorious memory in the 
universal heart of man.” : 

“We're in a strange way, to-night,” said the wife, 
with tears in her eyes. “They say it’s a sign of 
something, when folks’ minds go a-wandering so. 
Hark to the children!” 

They listened accordingly. The younger children 
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had been put to bed in another room, but with an 
open door between, so that they could be heard talk- 
ing busily among themselves. One and all seemed 
to have caught the infection from the fireside circle, 
and were outvying each other in wild wishes and 
childish projects of what they would do when they 
came to be men and women. At length, a little boy, 
instead of addressing his brothers and sisters, called 
out to his mother. 

“Tl tell you what I wish, mother,” cried he. “I 
want you and father and grandma’m, and all of us, 
and the stranger too, to start right away, and go and 
take a drink out of the basin of the Flume!” 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s notion of 
leaving a warm bed, and dragging them from a cheer- 
ful fire, to visit the basin of the Flume,—a brook 
which tumbles over the precipice, deep within the 
Notch. The boy had hardly spoken, when a wagon 
rattled along the road, and stopped a moment before 
the door. It appeared to contain two or three men, 
who were cheering their hearts with the rough chorus 
of a song, which resounded, in broken notes, between 
the cliffs, while the singers hesitated whether to con- 
tinue their journey, or put up here for the night. 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are calling you by 
name.” 

But the good man doubted whether they had really 
called him, and was unwilling to show himself too 
solicitous of gain, by inviting people to patronize his 
house. He therefore did not hurry to the door; and 
the lash being soon applied, the travellers plunged 
into the Notch, still singing and laughing, though 
their music and mirth came back drearily from the 
heart of the mountain. 

“There, mother!” cried the boy, again. “They’d 
have given us a ride to the Flume.” 
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Again they laughed at the child’s pertinacious 
fancy for a night ramble. But it happened, that a 
light cloud passed over the daughter’s spirit; she 
looked gravely into the fire, and drew a breath that 
was almost a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a 
little struggle to repress it. Then starting and blush- 
ing, she looked quickly round the circle, as if they 
had caught a glimpse into her bosom. The stranger 
asked what she had been thinking of. 

“Nothing,” answered she, with a downcast smile. 
“Only I felt lonesome just then.” 

“O, I have always had a gift of feeling what is 
in other people’s hearts!” said he, half seriously. 
“Shall I tell the secrets of yours? For I know what 
to think, when a young girl shivers by a warm hearth, 
and complains of lonesomeness at her mother’s side. 
Shall I put these feelings into words?” 

“They would not be a girl’s feelings any longer, 
if they could be put into words,” replied the moun- 
tain nymph, laughing, but avoiding his eyes. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love 
was springing in their hearts, so pure that it might 
blossom in Paradise, since it could not be matured 
on earth; for women worship such gentle dignity as 
his; and the proud, contemplative, yet kindly soul is 
oftenest captivated by simplicity like hers. But, 
while they spoke softly, and he was watching the 
happy sadness, the lightsome shadows, the shy yearn- 
ings of a maiden’s nature, the wind, through the 
Notch, took a deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, 
as the fanciful stranger said, like the choral strain 
of the spirits of the blast, who, in old Indian times, 
had their dwelling among these mountains, and made 
their heights and recesses a sacred region. There 
was a wail, along the road, as if a funeral were 
passing. To chase away the gloom, the family threw 
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pine branches on their fire, till the dry leaves crackled 
and the flame arose, discovering once again a scene 
of peace and humble happiness. The light hovered 
about them fondly, and caressed them all. There 
were the little faces of the children, peeping from 
their bed. apart, and here the father’s frame of 
strength, the mother’s subdued and careful mien, 
the high-browed youth, the budding girl, and the 
good old grandam, still knitting in the warmest place. 
The aged woman looked up from her task, and, with 
fingers ever busy, was the next to speak. 

“Old folks have their notions,” said she, “as well 
as young ones. You’ve been wishing and planning; 
and letting your heads run on one thing and another, 
till you’ve set my mind a-wandering too. Now 
what should an old woman wish for, when she can 
go but a step or two before she comes to her grave? 
Children, it will haunt me night and day, till I tell 
you.” 

“What is it, mother?” cried the husband and wife, 
at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery, which 
drew the circle closer round the fire, informed them 
that she had provided her graveclothes some years 
before,—a nice linen shroud, a cap with a muslin 
ruff, and everything of a finer sort than she had 
worn since her wedding-day. But, this evening, an 
old superstition had strangely recurred to her. It 
used to be said, in her younger days, that, if any- 
thing’ were amiss with a corpse, if only the ruff were 
not smooth, or the cap did not set right, the corpse, 
in the coffin and beneath the clods, would strive to 
put up its cold hands and arrange it. The bare 
thought made her nervous. 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!” said the girl, shud- 
dering. 
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“Now,” continued the old woman, with singular 
earnestness, yet smiling strangely at her own folly, 
“T want one of you, my children,—when your mother 
is dressed, and in the coffin,—I want one of you to 
hold a looking-glass over my face. Who knows but 
I may take a glimpse at myself, and see whether 
all’s right?” 

“Old and young, we dream of graves and monu- 
ments,” murmured the stranger youth. “I wonder 
how mariners feel, when the ship is sinking, and 
they, unknown and undistinguished, are to be buried 
together in the ocean,—that wide and nameless 
sepulchre ?” 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly concep- 
tion so engrossed the minds of her hearers, that a 
sound, abroad in the night, rising like the roar of a 
blast, had grown broad, deep, and terrible, before 
the fated group were conscious of it. The house, 
and all within it, trembled; the foundations of. the 
earth seemed to be shaken, as if this awful sound 
were the peal of the last trump. Young and old ex- 
changed one wild glance, and remained an instant, 
pale, affrighted, without utterance, or power to move. 
Then the same shriek burst simultaneously from all 
their lips. 

pihe Slide! “ThewSlide?’ 

The simplest words must intimate, but not portray, 
the unutterable horror of the catastrophe. The vic- 
tims rushed from their cottage, and sought refuge in 
what they deemed a safer spot,—where, in contem- 
plation of such an emergency, a sort of barrier had 
been reared. Alas! they had quitted their security, 
and fled right into the pathway of destruction. Down 
came the whole side of the mountain, in a cataract of 
ruin. Just before it reached the house, the stream 
broke into two branches,—shivered not a window 
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there, but overwhelmed the whole vicinity blocked up 
the road, and annihilated everything in its dreadful 
course. Long ere the thunder of that great Slide 
had ceased to roar among the mountains, the mortal 
agony had been endured, and the victims were at 
peace. Their bodies were never found. 

The next morning, the light smoke was seen steal- 
ing from the cottage chimney, up the mountain-side. 
Within, the fire was yet smouldering on the hearth, 
and the chairs in a circle round it, as if the inhabi- 
tants had but gone forth to view the devastation of 
the Slide, and would shortly return, to thank Heaven 
for their miraculous escape. All had left separate 
tokens, by which those who had known the family 
were made to shed a tear for each. Who has not 
heard their name? The story has been told far and 
wide, and will forever be a legend of these moun- 
tains. Poets have sung their fate. 

There were circumstances which led some to sup- 
pose that a stranger had been received into the 
cottage on this awful night, and had shared the catas- 
trophe of all its inmates. Others denied that there 
were sufficient grounds for such a conjecture. Woe, 
for the high-souled youth, with his dream of earthly 
immortality! His name and person utterly un- 
known; his history, his way of life, his plans, a 
mystery never to be solved; his death and his exist- 
ence equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of that 
death moment ? 


THE BIRTHMARK * 


In THE latter part of the last century there lived a 
man of science, an eminent proficient in every branch 
of natural philosophy, who not long before our story 
opens had made experience of a spiritual affinity 
more attractive than any chemical one. He had left 
his laboratory to the care of an assistant, cleared his 
fine countenance from the furnace smoke, washed 
the stain of acids from his fingers, and persuaded a 
beautiful woman to become his wife. In those days 
when the comparatively recent discovery of electricity 
and other kindred mysteries of Nature seemed to 
open paths into the region of miracle, it was not 
unusual for the love of science to rival the love of 
woman in its depth and absorbing energy. The 
higher intellect, the imagination, the spirit, and even 
the heart might all find their congenial aliment in 
pursuits which, as some of their ardent votaries be- 
lieved, would ascend from one step of powerful 
intelligence to another, until the philosopher should 
lay his hand on the secret of creative force and per- 
haps make new worlds for himself. We know not 
whether Aylmer possessed this degree of faith in 
man’s ultimate control over Nature. He had de- 
voted himself, however, too unreservedly to scientific 
studies ever to be weaned from them by any second 
passion. His love for his young wife might prove 
the stronger of the two; but it could only be by 
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intertwining itself with his love of science, and 
uniting the strength of the latter to his own. 

Such a union accordingly took place, and was at- 
tended with truly remarkable consequences and a 
deeply impressive moral. One day, very soon after 
their marriage, Aylmer sat gazing at his wife with 
a trouble in his countenance that grew stronger until 
he spoke. 

“Georgiana,” said he, “has it never occurred to 
you that the mark on your cheek might be removed ?” 

“No, indeed,” said she, smiling; but perceiving 
the seriousness of his manner, she blushed deeply. 
“To tell you the truth it has been so often called a 
charm that I was simple enough to imagine it might 
be so.” 

“Ah, upon another face perhaps it might,” replied 
her husband; “but never on yours. No, dearest 
Georgiana, you came so nearly perfect from the 
hand of Nature that this slightest possible defect, 
which we hesitate whether to term a defect or a 
beauty, shocks me, as being the visible mark of 
earthly imperfection.” 

“Shocks you, my husband!” cried Georgiana, 
deeply hurt; at first reddening with momentary 
anger, but then bursting into tears. “Then why did 
you take me from my mother’s side? You cannot 
love what shocks you!” 

To explain this conversation it must be mentioned 
that in the centre of Georgiana’s left cheek there 
was a singular mark, deeply interwoven, as it were, 
with the texture and substance of her face. In the 
usual state of her complexion—a healthy though 
delicate bloom—the mark wore a tint of deeper 
crimson, which imperfectly defined its shape amid 
the surrounding rosiness. When she blushed it 
gradually became more indistinct, and finally van- 
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ished amid the triumphant rush of blood that bathed 
the whole cheek with its brilliant glow. But if any 
shifting motion caused her to turn pale there was 
the mark again, a crimson stain upon the snow, in 
what Aylmer sometimes deemed an almost fearful 
distinctness. Its shape bore not a little similarity 
to the human hand, though of the smallest pygmy 
size. Georgiana’s lovers were wont to say that some 
fairy at her birth hour had laid her tiny hand upon 
the infant’s cheek, and left this impress there in 
token of the magic endowments that were to give her 
such sway over all hearts. Many a desperate swain 
would have risked life for the privilege of pressing 
his lips to the mysterious hand. It must not be 
concealed, however, that the impression wrought by 
this fairy sign manual varied exceedingly, according 
to the difference of temperament in the beholders. 
Some fastidious persons—but they were exclusively 
of her own sex—affirmed that the bloody hand, as 
they chose to call it, quite destroyed the effect of 
Georgiana’s beauty, and rendered her countenance 
even hideous. But it would be as reasonable to say 
that one of those small blue stains which sometimes 
occur in the purest statuary marble would convert 
the Eve of Powers to a monster. Masculine ob- 
servers, if the birthmark did not heighten their ad- 
miration, contented themselves with wishing it away, 
that the world might possess one living specimen of 
ideal loveliness without the semblance of a flaw. 
After his marriage,—for he thought little or nothing 
of the matter before——Aylmer discovered that this 
was the case with himself. 

Had she been less beautiful,—if Envy’s self could 
have found aught else to sneer at,—he might have 
felt his affection heightened by the prettiness of this 
mimic hand, now vaguely portrayed, now, lost, now 
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stealing forth again and glimmering to and fro with 
every pulse of emotion that throbbed within her 
heart ; but seeing her otherwise so perfect, he found 
this one defect grow more and more intolerable with 
every moment of their united lives. It was the fatal 
flaw of humanity which Nature, in one shape or 
another, stamps ineffaceably on all her productions, 
either to imply that they are temporary and finite, or 
that their perfection must be wrought by toil and 
pain. The crimson hand expressed the ineludible 
gripe in which mortality clutches the highest and 
purest of earthly mould, degrading them into kindred 
with the lowest, and even with the very brutes, like 
whom their visible frames return to dust. In this 
manner, selecting it as the symbol of his wife’s 
liability to sin, sorrow, decay, and death, Aylmer’s 
sombre imagination was not long in rendering the 
birthmark a frightful object, causing him more 
trouble and horror than ever Georgiana’s beauty, 
whether of soul or sense, had given him delight. 
At all the seasons which should have been their 
happiest, he invariably and without intending it, nay, 
in spite of a purpose to the contrary, reverted to this 
one disastrous topic. Trifling as it at first appeared, 
it so connected itself with innumerable trains of 
thought and modes of feeling that it became the 
central point of all. With the morning twilight 
Aylmer opened his eyes upon his wife’s face and 
recognized the symbol of imperfection; and when 
they sat together at the evening hearth his eyes wan- 
dered stealthily to her cheek, and beheld, flickering 
with the blaze of the wood fire, the spectral hand 
that wrote mortality where he would fain have wor- 
shipped. Georgiana soon learned to shudder at his 
gaze. It needed but a glance with the peculiar ex- 
pression that his face often wore to change the roses 
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of her cheek into a death-like paleness, amid which 
the crimson hand was brought strongly out, like a 
bas-relief of ruby on the whitest marble. 

Late one night when the lights were growing dim, 
so as hardly to betray the stain on the poor wife’s 
cheek, she, herself, for the first time, voluntarily 
took up the subject. 

“Do you remember, my dear Aylmer,” said she, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile, “have you any 
recollection of a dream last night about this odious 
hand ?” 

“None! none whatever!” replied Aylmer, start- 
ing; but then he added, in a dry, cold tone, affected 
for the sake of concealing the real depth of his 
emotion, “I might well dream of it; for before I fell 
asleep it had taken a pretty firm hold of my fancy.” 

“And you did dream of it?” continued Georgiana, 
hastily ; for she dreaded lest a gush of tears should 
interrupt what she had to say. “A terrible dream! 
I wonder that you can forget it. Is it possible to 
forget this one expression ?—‘It is in her heart now; 
we must have it out!’ Reflect, my husband; for by 
all means I would have you recall that dream.” 

The mind is in a sad state when Sleep, the all- 
involving, cannot confine her spectres within the dim 
region of her sway, but suffers them to break forth, 
affrighting this actual life with secrets that perchance 
belong to a deeper one. Aylmer now remembered 
his dream. He had fancied himself with his servant 
Aminadab, attempting an operation for the removal 
of the birthmark ; but the deeper went the knife, the 
deeper sank the hand, until at length its tiny grasp 
appeared to have caught hold of Georgiana’s heart; 
whence, however, her husband was inexorably re- 
solved to cut or wrench it away. 

When the dream had shaped itself perfectly in 
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his memory, Aylmer sat in his wife’s presence with 
a guilty feeling. Truth often finds its way to the 
mind close muffled in robes of sleep, and then speaks 
with uncompromising directness of matters in regard 
to which we practice an unconscious self-deception 
during our waking moments. Until now he had not 
been aware of the tyrannizing influence acquired by 
one idea over his mind, and of the lengths which 
he might find in his heart to go for the sake of 
giving himself peace. 

“Aylmer,” resumed Georgiana, solemnly, “I know 
not what may he the cost to both of us to rid me of 
this fatal birthmark. Perhaps its removal may cause 
cureless deformity; or it may be the stain goes as 
deep as life itself. Again: do we know that there 
is a possibility, on any terms, of unclasping the firm 
gripe of this little hand which was laid upon me 
before I came into the world?” 

“Dearest Georgiana, I have spent much thought 
upon the subject,” hastily interrupted Aylmer. “I 
am convinced of the perfect practicability of its 
removal.” 

“Tf there be the remotest possibility of it,” con- 
tinued Georgiana, “let the attempt be made at what- 
ever risk. Danger is nothing to me; for life, while 
this hateful mark makes me the object of your 
horror and disgust,—life is a burden which I would 
fling down with joy. Either remove this dreadful 
hand, or take my wretched life! You have deep 
science. All the world bears witness of it. You 
have achieved great wonders. Cannot you remove 
this little, little mark, which I cover with the tips 
of two small fingers? Is this beyond your power, 
for the sake of your own peace, and to save your 

oor wife from madness ?” 

“Noblest, dearest, tenderest wife,’ 


, 


cried Aylmer, 
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rapturously, “doubt not my power. I have already 
given this matter the deepest thought—thought which 
might almost have enlightened me to create a being 
less perfect than yourself. Georgiana, you have led 
me deeper than ever into the heart of science. I 
feel myself fully competent to render this dear cheek 
as faultless as its fellow; and then, most beloved, 
what will be my triumph when I shall have corrected 
what Nature left imperfect in her fairest work! 
Even Pygmalion, when his sculpture woman assumed 
life, felt not greater ecstasy than mine will be.” 

“Tt is resolved, then,” said Georgiana, faintly smil- 
ing. “And, Aylmer, spare me not, though you should 
find the birthmark take refuge in my heart at last.” 

Her husband tenderly kissed her cheek——her right 
cheek—not that which bore the impress of the crim- 
son hand. 

The next day Aylmer apprised his wife of a plan 
that he had formed whereby he might have oppor- 
tunity for the intense thought and constant watch- 
fulness which the proposed operation would require ; 
while Georgiana, likewise, would enjoy the perfect 
repose essential to its success. They were to seclude 
themselves in the extensive apartments occupied by 
Aylmer as a laboratory, and where, during his toil- 
some youth, he had made discoveries in the elemental 
powers of Nature that had roused the admiration of 
all the learned societies in Europe. Seated calmly 
in this laboratory, the pale philosopher had investi- 
gated the secrets of the highest cloud region and of 
the profoundest mines; he had satisfied himself of 
the causes that kindled and kept alive the fires of 
the volcano; and had explained the mystery of 
fountains, and how it is that they gush forth, some 
so bright and pure, and others with such rich medi- 
cinal virtues, from the dark bosom of the earth. 
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Here, too, at an earlier period, he had studied the 
wonders of the human frame, and attempted to 
fathom the very process by which Nature assimilates 
all her precious influences from earth and air, and 
from the spiritual world, to create and foster man, 
her masterpiece. The latter pursuit, however, 
Aylmer had long laid aside in unwilling recognition 
of the truth—against which all seekers sooner or later 
stumble—that our great creative Mother, while she 
amuses us with apparently working in the broadest 
sunshine, is yet severely careful to keep her own 
secrets, and, in spite of her pretended openness, 
shows us nothing but results. She permits us, in- 
deed, to mar, but seldom to mend, and, like a jealous 
patentee, on no account to make. Now, however, 
Aylmer resumed these half-forgotten investigations ; 
not, of course, with such hopes or wishes as first 
suggested them; but because they involved much 
physiological truth and lay in the path of his pro- 
posed scheme for the treatment of Georgiana. 

As he led her over the threshold of the laboratory, 
Georgiana was cold and tremulous. Aylmer looked 
cheerfully into her face, with intent to reassure her, 
but was so startled with the intense glow of the 
birthmark upon the whiteness of her cheek that he 
could not restrain a strong convulsive shudder. His 
wife fainted. 

“Aminadab! Aminadab!” shouted Aylmer, stamp- 
ing violently on the floor. 

Forthwith there issued from an inner apartment 
a man of low stature, but bulky frame, with shaggy 
hair hanging about his visage, which was grimed with 
the vapors of the furnace. This personage had been 
Aylmer’s under-worker during his whole scientific 
career, and was admirably fitted for that office by 
his great mechanical readiness, and the skill with 
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which, while incapable of comprehending a single 
principle, he executed all the details of his master’s 
experiments. With his vast strength, his shaggy 
hair, his smoky aspect, and the indescribable earthi- 
ness that incrusted him, he seemed to represent man’s 
physical nature; while Aylmer’s slender figure, and 
pale, intellectual face, were no less apt a type of 
the spiritual element. 

“Throw open the door of the boudoir, Aminadab,” 
said Aylmer, “and burn a pastil.” 

“Yes, master,” answered Aminadab, looking in- 
tently at the lifeless form of Georgiana; and then 
he muttered to himself, “If she were my wife, I'd 
never part with that birthmark.” 

When Georgiana recovered consciousness she 
found herself breathing an atmosphere of penetrat- 
ing fragrance, the gentle potency of which had re- 
called her from her deathlike faintness. The scene 
around her looked like enchantment. Aylmer had 
converted those smoky, dingy, sombre rooms, where 
he had spent his brightest years in recondite pursuits, 
into a series of beautiful apartments not unfit to be 
the secluded abode of a lovely woman. The walls 
were hung with gorgeous curtains, which imparted 
the combination of grandeur and grace that no other 
species of adornment can achieve; and as they fell 
from the ceiling to the floor, their rich and ponderous 
folds, concealing all angles and straight lines, ap- 
peared to shut in the scene from infinite space. For 
aught Georgiana knew, it might be a pavilion among 
the clouds. And Aylmer, excluding the sunshine, 
which would have interfered with his chemical proc- 
esses, had supplied its place with perfumed lamps, 
emitting flames of various hue, but all uniting in a 
soft, impurpled radiance. He now knelt by his wife’s 
side, watching her earnestly, but without alarm; 
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for he was confident in his science, and felt that he 
could draw a magic circle round her within which 
no evil might intrude. 

“Where am I? Ah, I remember,” said Georgiana. 
faintly; and she placed her hand over her cheek to 
hide the terrible mark from her husband’s eyes. 

“Tear not, dearest!” exclaimed he. “Do not shrink 
from me! Believe me, Georgiana, I even rejoice 
in this single imperfection, since it will be such a 
rapture to remove it.” 

“Oh, spare me!” sadly replied his wife. “Pray do 
not look at it again. I never can forget that con- 
vulsive shudder.” 

In order to soothe Georgiana, and, as it were, to 
release her mind from the burden of actual things, 
Aylmer now put in practice some of the light and 
playful secrets which science had taught him among 
its profounder lore. Airy figures, absolutely bodi- 
less ideas, and forms of unsubstantial beauty came 
and danced before her, imprinting their momentary 
footsteps on beams of light. Though she had some 
indistinct idea of the method of these optical phenom- 
ena, still the illusion was almost perfect enough to 
warrant the belief that her husband possessed sway 
over the spiritual world. Then again, when she felt 
a wish to look forth from her seclusion, immediately, 
as if her thoughts were answered, the possession of 
external existence flitted across a screen. The 
scenery and the figures of actual life were perfectly 
represented, but with that bewitching, yet indescrib- 
able difference which always makes a picture, an 
image, or a shadow so much more attractive than 
the original. When wearied of this, Aylmer bade 
her cast her eyes upon a vessel containing a quantity 
of earth. She did so, with little interest at first ; but 
was soon startled to perceive the germ of a plant 
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shooting upward from the soil. Then came the 
slender stalk; the leaves gradually unfolded them- 
selves; and amid them was a perfect and lovely 
flower. 

“Tt’s magical!” cried Georgiana. “I dare not 
touch it.” 

“Nay, pluck it,” answered Aylmer,—“‘pluck it, and 
inhale its brief perfume while you may. The flower 
will wither in a few moments and leave nothing 
save its brown seed vessels; but thence may be per- 
petuated a race as ephemeral as itself.” 

But Georgiana had no sooner touched the flower 
than the whole plant suffered a blight, its leaves 
turning coal-black as if by the agency of fire. 

“There was too powerful a stimulus,” said Aylmer, 
thoughtfully. 

To make up for this abortive experiment, he pro- 
posed to take her portrait by a scientific process of 
his‘own invention. It was to be effected by rays of 
light striking upon a polished plate of metal. Georgi- 
ana assented; but, on looking at the result, was 
affrighted to find the features of the portrait blurred 
and indefinable; while the minute figure of a hand 
appeared where the cheek should have been. Aylmer 
snatched the metallic plate and threw it into a jar 
of corrosive acid. 

Soon, however, he forgot these mortifying failures. 
In the intervals of study and chemical experiment he 
came to her flushed and exhausted, but seemed invig- 
orated by her presence, and spoke in glowing lan- 
guage of the resources of his art. He gave a history 
of the long dynasty of the alchemists, who spent so 
many ages in quest of the universal solvent by which 
the golden principle might be elicited from all things 
vile and base. Aylmer appeared to believe that, by 
the plainest scientific logic, it was altogether within 
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the limits of possibility to discover this long-sought 
medium ; “but,” he added, “a philosopher who should 
go deep enough to acquire the power would attain 
too lofty a wisdom to stoop to the exercise of it.” 
Not less singular were his opinions in regard to the 
elixir vite. He more than intimated that it was at 
his option to concoct a liquid that should prolong 
life for years, perhaps interminably; but that it 
would produce a discord in Nature which all the 
world, and chiefly the quaffer of the immortal nos- 
trum, would find cause to curse. 

“Aylmer, are you in earnest?” asked Georgiana, 
looking at him with amazement and fear. “It is 
terrible to possess such power, or even to dream of 
possessing it.” 

“Oh, do not tremble, my love,” said her husband. 
“T would not wrong either you or myself by working 
such inharmonious effects upon our lives; but I 
would have you consider how trifling, in comparison, 
is the skill requisite to remove this little hand.” 

At the mention of the birthmark, Georgiana, as 
usual, shrank as if a redhot iron had touched her 
cheek. 

Again Aylmer applied himself to his labors. She 
could hear his voice in the distant furnace room giv- 
ing directions to Aminadab, whose harsh, uncouth, 
misshapen tones were audible in response, more like 
the grunt or growl of a brute than human speech. 
After hours of absence, Aylmer reappeared and pro- 
posed that she should now examine his cabinet of 
chemical products and natural treasures of the earth. 
Among the former he showed her a small vial, in 
which, he remarked, was contained a gentle yet most 
powerful fragrance, capable of impregnating all the 
breezes that blow across the kingdom. They were 
of inestimable value, the contents of that little vial ; 
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and, as he said so, he threw some of the perfume into 
the air and filled the room with piercing and invigo- 
rating delight. 

“And what is this?” asked Georgiana, pointing to 
a small crystal globe containing a gold-colored liquid. 
“Tt is so beautiful to the eye that I could imagine it 
the elixir of life.” 

“Tn one sense it is,” replied Aylmer; “or, rather, 
the elixir of immortality. It is the most precious 
poison that ever was concocted in this world. By its 
aid I couid apportion the lifetime of any mortal at 
whom you might point your finger. The strength of 
the dose would determine whether he were to linger 
out years, or drop dead in the midst of a breath. 
No king on his guarded throne could keep his life if 
I, in my private station, should deem that the welfare 
of millions justified me in depriving him of it.” 

“Why do you keep such terrific drug?” inquired 
Georgiana in horror. 

“Do not mistrust me, dearest,” said her husband, 
smiling; “its virtuous potency is yet greater than 
its harmful one. But see! here is a powerful cos- 
metic. With a few drops of this in a vase of water, 
freckles may be washed away as easily as the hands 
are cleansed. A stronger infusion would take the 
blood out of the cheek, and leave the rosiest beauty 
a pale ghost.” 

“Ts it with this lotion that you intend to bathe 
my cheek?” asked Georgiana, anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” hastily replied her husband; “this is 
merely superficial. Your case demands a remedy that 
shall go deeper.” 

In his interviews with Georgiana, Aylmer generally 
made minute inquiries as to her sensations and 
whether the confinement of the rooms and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere agreed with her. These 
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questions had such a particular drift that Georgiana 
began to conjecture that she was already subjected 
to certain physical influences, either breathed in with 
the fragrant air or taken with her food. She fancied 
likewise, but it might be altogether fancy, that there 
was a stirring up of her system—a strange, indefinite 
sensation creeping through her veins, and tingling, 
half painfully, half pleasurably, at her heart. Still, 
whenever she dared to look into the mirror, there 
she beheld herself pale as a white rose and with the 
crimson birthmark stamped upon her cheek. Not 
even Aylmer now hated it so much as she. 

To dispel the tedium of the hours which her hus- 
band found it necessary to devote to the processes 
of combination and analysis, Georgiana turned over 
the volumes of his scientific library. In many dark 
old tomes she met with chapters full of romance and 
poetry. They were the works of the philosophers 
of the middle ages, such as Albertus Magnus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and the famous friar 
who created the prophetic Brazen Head. All these 
antique naturalists stood in advance of their cen- 
turies, yet were imbued with some of their credulity, 
and therefore were believed, and perhaps imagined 
themselves to have acquired from the investigation 
of Nature a power above Nature, and from physics 
a sway over the spiritual world. Hardly less curious 
and imaginative were the early volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, in which the members, 
knowing little of the iimits of natural possibility, 
were continually recording wonders or proposing 
methods whereby wonders might be wrought. 

But to Georgiana the most engrossing volume was. 
a large folio from her husband’s own hand, in which 
he had recorded every experiment of his scientific 
career, its original aim, the methods adopted for its 
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development, and its final success or failure, with 
the circumstances to which either event was attribut- 
able. The book, in truth, was both the history and 
emblem, of his ardent, ambitious, imaginative, yet 
practical and laborious life. He handled physical 
details as if there were nothing beyond them; yet 
spiritualized them all, and redeemed himself from 
materialism by his strong and eager aspiration to- 
wards the infinite. In his grasp the veriest clod of 
earth assumed a soul. Georgiana, as she read, rever- 
enced Aylmer and loved him more profoundly than 
ever, but with a less entire dependence on his judg- 
ment than heretofore. Muchas he had accomplished, 
she could not but observe that his most splendid 
successes were almost invariably failures, if com- 
pared with the ideal at which he aimed. His bright- 
est diamonds were the merest pebbles, and felt to be 
so by himself, in comparison with the inestimable 
gems which lay hidden beyond his reach. The vol- 
ume, rich with achievements that had won renown 
for its author, was yet as melancholy a record as 
ever mortal hand had penned. It was the sad con- 
fession and continual exemplification of the short- 
comings of the composite man, the spirit burdened 
with clay and working in matter, and of the despair 
that assails the higher nature at finding itself so 
miserably thwarted by the earthly part. Perhaps 
every man of genius in whatever sphere might recog- 
nize the image of his own experience in Aylmer’s 
journal. 

So deeply did these reflections affect Georgiana 
that she laid her faee upon the open volume and 
burst into tears. In this situation she was found by 
her husband. : 

“Tt is dangerous to read in a sorcerer’s books,” 
said he with a smile, though his countenance was 
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uneasy and displeased. “Georgiana, there are pages 
in that volume which I can scarcely glance over and 
keep my senses. Take heed lest it prove as detri- 
mental to you.” 

“It has made me worship you more than ever,” 
said she. 

“Ah, wait for this one success,” rejoined he, “then 
worship me if you will. I shall deem myself hardly 
unworthy of it. But come, I have sought you for 
the luxury of your voice. Sing to me, dearest.” 

So she poured out the liquid music of her voice 
to quench the thirst of his spirit. He then took his 
leave with a boyish exuberance of gayety, assuring 
her that her seclusion would endure but a little 
longer, and that the result was already certain. 
Scarcely had he departed when Georgiana felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to follow him. She had forgotten 
to inform Aylmer of a symptom which for two or 
three hours past had begun to excite her attention. 
It was a sensation in the fatal birthmark, not pain- 
ful, but which induced a restlessness throughout her 
system. Hastening after her husband, she intruded 
for the first time into the laboratory. 

The first thing that struck her eye was the furnace, 
that hot and feverish worker, with the intense glow 
of its fire, which by the quantities of soot clustered 
above it seemed to have been burning for ages. 
There was a distilling apparatus in full operation. 
Around the room were retorts, tubes, cylinders, 
crucibles, and other apparatus of chemical research. 
An electrical machine stood ready for immediate 
use. The atmosphere felt oppressively close, and 
was tainted with gaseous odors which had been tor- 
mented forth by the processes of science. The 
severe and homely simplicity of the apartment, with 
its naked walls and brick pavement, looked strange, 
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accustomed as Georgiana had become to the fan- 
tastic elegance of her boudoir. But what chiefly, 
indeed almost solely, drew her attention, was the 
aspect of Aylmer himself. 

He was pale as death, anxious and absorbed, and 
hung over the furnace as if it depended upon his 
utmost watchfulness whether the liquid which it was 
distilling should be the draught of immortal happi- 
ness or misery. How different from the sanguine 
and joyous mien that he had assumed for Georgiana’s 
encouragement ! 

“Carefully now, Aminadab; carefully, thou human 
machine; carefully, thou man of clay!” muttered 
Aylmer, more to himself than to his assistant. “Now, 
if there be a thought too much or too little, it is 
all over.” 

“Ho! ho!” mumbled Aminadab. “Look, master! 
look!” 

Aylmer raised his eyes hastily, and at first red- 
dened, then grew paler than ever, on beholding 
Georgiana. He rushed towards her and seized her 
arm with a gripe that left the print of his fingers 
upon it. 

“Why do you come hither? Have you no trust 
in your husband?” cried he, impetuously. “Would 
you throw the blight of that fatal birthmark over 
my labors? It is not well done. Go, prying woman, 

O ie 

“Nay, Aylmer,” said Georgiana with the firm- 
ness of which she possessed no stinted endowment, 
“it is not you that have a right to complain. You 
mistrust your wife; you have concealed the anxiety 
with which you watch the development of this ex- 
periment. Think not so unworthily of me, my hus- 
band. Tell me all the risk we run, and fear not that 
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I shall shrink; for my share in it is far less than 
your own.” 

“No, no, Georgiana!’ said Aylmer, impatiently ; 
“it must not be.” 

“I submit,” replied she calmly. “And, Aylmer, I 
shall quaff whatever draught you bring me; but it 
will be on the same principle that would induce me to 
take a dose of poison if offered by your hand.” 

“My noble wife,” said Aylmer, deeply moved, “I 
knew not the height and depth of your nature until 
now. Nothing shall be concealed. Know, then, that 
this crimson hand, superficial as it seems, has 
clutched its grasp into your being with a strength 
of which I had no previous conception. I have 
already administered agents powerful enough to do 
aught except to change your entire physical system. 
Only one thing remains to be tried. If that fail us 
we are ruined.” 

“Why did you hesitate to tell me this?” asked she. 

“Because, Georgiana,” said Aylmer, in a low voice, 
“there is danger.” 

“Danger? There is but one danger—that this 
horrible stigma shall be left upon my cheek!” cried 
Georgiana. “Remove it, remove it, whatever the 
cost, or we shall both go mad!” 

“Heaven knows your words are too true,” said 
Aylmer, sadly. “And now, dearest, return to your 
boudoir. In a little while all will be tested.” 

He conducted her back and took leave of her with 
a solemn tenderness which spoke far more than his 
words how much was now at stake. After his 
departure Georgiana became rapt in musings. She 
considered the character of Aylmer, and did it com- 
pleter justice than at any previous moment. Her* 
heart exalted, while it trembled, at his honorable love 
—so pure and lofty that it would accept nothing less 
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than perfection nor miserably make itself contented 
with an earthlier nature than he had dreamed of. 
She felt how much more precious was such a senti- 
ment than that meaner kind which would have borne 
with the imperfection for her sake, and have been 
guilty of treason to holy love by degrading its per- 
fect idea to the level of the actual; and with her 
whole spirit she prayed that, for a single moment, 
she might satisfy his highest and deepest conception. 
Longer than one moment she well knew it could 
not be; for his spirit was ever on the march, ever 
ascending, and each instant required something that 
was beyond the scope of the instant before. 

The sound of her husband’s footsteps aroused her. 
He bore a crystal goblet containing a liquor color- 
less as water, but bright enough to be the draught 
of immortality. Aylmer was pale; but it seemed 
rather the consequence of a highly-wrought state of 
mind and tension of spirit than of fear or doubt. 

“The concoction of the draught has been perfect,” 
said he, in answer to Georgiana’s look. “Unless all 
my science have deceived me, it cannot fail.” 

“Save on your account, my dearest Aylmer,” ob- 

served his wife, “I might wish to put off this birth- 
mark of mortality by relinquishing mortality itself 
in preference to any other mode. Life is but a sad 
possession to those who have attained precisely the 
degree of moral advancement at which I stand. Were 
I weaker and blinder it might be happiness. Were I 
stronger, it might be endured hopefully. But, being 
what I find myself, methinks I am of all mortals the 
most fit to die.” 
_ “You are fit for heaven without tasting death!” 
replied her husband. “But why do-we speak of 
dying? The draught cannot fail. Behold its effect 
upon this plant.” 
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On the window seat there stood a geranium dis- 
eased with yellow blotches, which had overspread 
all its leaves. Aylmer poured a small quantity of the 
liquid upon the soil in which it grew. In a little 
time, when the roots of the plant had taken up the 
moisture, the unsightly blotches began to be extin- 
guished in a living verdure. 

“There needed no proof,” said Georgiana, quietly. 
ere the goblet. I joyfully stake all upon your 
word. 

“Drink, then, thou lofty creature!’ exclaimed 
Aylmer, with fervid admiration. ‘There is no taint 
of imperfection on thy spirit. Thy sensible frame, 
too, shall soon be all perfect.” 

She quaffed the liquid and returned the goblet to 
his hand. 

“It is grateful,’ said she with a placid smile. 
“Methinks it is like water from a heavenly fountain; 
for it contains I know not what of unobtrusive 
fragrance and deliciousness. It allays a feverish 
thirst that had parched me for many days. Now, 
dearest, let me sleep. My earthly senses are closing 
over my spirit like the leaves around the heart of a 
rose at sunset.” 

She spoke the last words with a gentle reluctance, 
as if it required almost more energy than she could 
command to pronounce the faint and lingering sylla- 
bles. Scarcely had they loitered through her lips ere 
she was lost in slumber. Aylmer sat by her side, 
watching her aspect with the emotions proper to a 
man the whole value of whose existence was involved 
in the process now to be tested. Mingled with this 
mood, however, was the philosophic investigation 
characteristic of the man of science. Not the minut- 
est symptom escaped him. A heightened flush of 
the cheek, a slight irregularity of breath, a quiver of 
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the eyelid, a hardly perceptible tremor through the 
frame,—such were the details which, as the moments 
passed, he wrote down in his folio volume. Intense 
thought had set its stamp upon every previous page 
of that volume, but the thoughts of years were all 
concentrated upon the last. 

While thus employed, he failed not to gaze often 
at the fatal hand, and not without a shudder. Yet 
once, by a strange and unaccountable impulse, he 
pressed it with his lips. His spirit recoiled, how- 
ever, in the very act; and Georgiana, out of the 
midst of her deep sleep, moved uneasily and mur- 
mured as if in remonstrance. Again Aylmer resumed 
watch. Nor was it without avail. The crimson 
hand, which at first had been strongly visible upon 
the marble paleness of Georgiana’s cheek, now grew 
more faintly outlined. She remained not less pale 
than ever; but the birthmark, with every breath 
that came and went, lost somewhat of its former 
distinctness. Its presence had been awful; its de- 
parture was more awful still. Watch the stain of 
the rainbow fading out of the sky, and you will 
know how that mysterious symbol passed away. 

“By Heaven! it is well nigh gone!” said Aylmer 
to himself, in almost irrepressible ecstasy. “I can 
scarcely trace it now. Success! success! And now 
it is like the faintest rose color. The lightest flush 
of blood across her cheek: would overcome it. But 
she is so pale!” 

He drew aside the wha curtain and suffered 
the light of natural day to fall into the room and rest 
upon her cheek. At the same time he heard a gross, 
hoarse chuckle, which he had long known as his 
servant Aminadab’s expression of delight. 

“Ah, clod! ah, earthly mass!” cried Aylmer, laugh- 
ing in a sort of frenzy, “you have served me well! 
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Matter and spirit—earth and heaven—have both done 
their part in this! Laugh, thing of the senses! You 
have earned the right to laugh.” 

These exclamations broke Georgiana’s sleep. She 
slowly unclosed her eyes and gazed into the mirror 
which her husband had arranged for that purpose. 
A faint smile flitted over her lips when she recog- 
nized how barely perceptible was now that crimson 
hand which had once blazed forth with such dis- 
astrous brilliancy as to scare away all their happi- 
ness. But then her eyes sought Aylmer’s face with 
a trouble and anxiety that he could by no means 
account for. 

“My poor Aylmer!” murmured she. 

“Poor? Nay, richest, happiest, most favored!” 
exclaimed he. ‘My peerless bride, it is successful! 
You are perfect!” 

“My poor Aylmer,’ she repeated, with a more 
than human tenderness. “You have aimed loftily; 
you have done nobly. Do not repent that with so 
high and pure a feeling, you have rejected the best 
the earth could offer. Aylmer, dearest Aylmer, I 
am dying!” 

Alas! it was too true! The fatal hand had 
grappled with the mystery of life, and was the bond 
by which an angelic spirit kept itself in union with 
a mortal frame. As the last crimson tint of the 
birthmark—that sole token of human imperfection— 
faded from her cheek, the parting breath of the now 
perfect woman passed into the atmosphere, and her 
soul, lingering a moment near her husband, took its 
heavenward flight. Then a hoarse, chuckling laugh 
was heard again! Thus ever does the gross fatality 
of earth exult in its invariable triumph over the 
immortal essence which, in this dim sphere of half 
development, demands the completeness of a higher 
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state. Yet, had Aylmer reached a profounder wis- 
dom, he need not thus have flung away the happi- 
ness which would have woven his mortal life of the 
selfsame texture with the celestial. The momentary 
circumstance was too strong for him; he failed to 
look beyond the shadowy scope of time, and living 
once for all in eternity, to find the perfect future 
in the present. 
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THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT* 


As Mr. Joun Oaknurst, gambler, stepped into the 
main street of Poker Flat on the morning of the 23d 
of November, 1850, he was conscious of a change in 
its moral atmosphere since the preceding night. ‘Two 
or three men, conversing earnestly together, ceased 
as he approached, and exchanged significant glances. 
There was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a 
settlement unused to Sabbath influences, looked 
ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed 
small concern in these indications. Whether he was 
conscious of any predisposing cause was another 
question. “I reckon they’re after somebody,” he 
reflected ; “likely it’s me.” He returned to his pocket 
the handkerchief with which he had been whipping 
away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat boots, 
and quietly discharged his mind of any further con- 
jecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after somebody.” 
It had lately suffered the loss of several thousand 
dollars, two valuable horses, and a prominent citizen. 
It was experiencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, 
quite as lawless and ungovernable as any of the acts 
that had provoked it. A secret committee had deter- 
mined to rid the town of all improper persons. This 
was ‘done permanently in regard of two men who 
were then hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in 
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the gulch, and temporarily in the banishment of cer- 
tain other objectionable characters. I regret to say 
that some of these were ladies. It is but due to the 
sex, however, to state that their impropriety was 
professional, and it was only in such easily estab- 
lished standards of evil that Poker Flat ventured to 
sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing that he was 
included in this category. A few of the committee 
had urged hanging him as a possible example and a 
sure method of reimbursing themselves from his 
pockets of the sums he had won from them. “It’s 
agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp—an entire stranger 
—carry away our money.” But a crude sentiment 
of equity residing in the breasts of those who had 
been fortunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst 
overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with philo- 
sophic calmness, none the less coolly that he was 
aware of the hesitation of his judges. He was too 
much of a gambler not to accept fate. With him 
life was at best an uncertain game, and he recognized 
the usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported 
wickedness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the 
settlement. Besides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known 
to be a coolly desperate man, and for whose intimi- 
dation the armed escort was intended, the expatriated 
party consisted of a young woman familiarly known 
as “The Duchess”; another who had won the title 
of “Mother Shipton”; and “Uncle Billy,” a sus- 
pected sluice-robber and confirmed drunkard. The 
cavalcade provoked no comments from the specta- 
tors, nor was any word uttered by the escort. Only 
when the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of 
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Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke briefly and 
to the point. The exiles were forbidden to return at 
the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings 
found vent in a few hysterical tears from the 
Duchess, some bad language from Mother Shipton, 
and a Parthian volley of expletives from Uncle Billy. 
The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained silent. He 
listened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut 
somebody’s heart out, to the repeated statements of 
the Duchess that she would die in the road, and to 
the alarming oaths that seemed to be bumped out 
of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With the easy 
good humor characteristic of his class, he insisted 
upon exchanging his own rmding-horse, “Five-Spot,” 
for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But 
even this act did not draw the party into any closer 
sympathy. The young woman readjusted her some- 
what dragged plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; 
Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of “Five-Spot”’ 
with malevolence, and Uncle Billy included the whole 
party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, not having 
as yet experienced the regenerating influences of 
Poker Flat, consequently seemed to offer some invi- 
tation to the emigrants—lay over a steep mountain 
range. It was distant a day’s severe travel. In that 
advanced season the party soon passed out of the 
moist, temperate regions of the foothills into the 
dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was 
narrow and difficult. At noon the Duchess, rolling 
out of her saddle upon the ground, declared her 
intention of going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A 
wooded amphitheatre, surrounded on three sides by 
precipitous cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently to- 
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ward the crest of another precipice that overlooked 
the valley. It was, undoubtedly, the most suitable 
spot for a camp, had camping been advisable. But 
Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half the journey 
to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party were 
not equipped or provisioned for delay. This fact 
he pointed out to his companions curtly, with a philo- 
sophic commentary on the folly of “throwing up their 
hand before the game was played out.’ But they 
were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency 
stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and pre- 
science. In spite of his remonstrances, it was not 
long before they were more or less under its influ- 
ence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose 
state into one of stupor, the Duchess became maudlin, 
and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone 
remained erect, leaning against a rock, calmly sur- 
veying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with 
a profession which required coolness, impassiveness, 
and presence of mind, and, in his own language, he 
“couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent 
fellow exiles, the loneliness begotten of his pariah 
trade, his habits of life, his very vices, for the first 
time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred himself 
in dusting his black clothes, washing his hands and 
face, and other acts characteristic of his studiously 
neat habits, and for a moment forgot his annoyance. 
The thought of deserting his weaker and more piti- 
able companions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet 
he could not help feeling the want of that excitement 
which, singularly enough, was most conducive to 
that calm equanimity for which he was notorious. 
He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thousand 
feet sheer above the circling pines around him, at the 
sky ominously clouded, at the valley below, already 
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deepening into shadow; and, doing so, suddenly he 
heard his own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the 
fresh open face of the newcomer Mr. Oakhurst 
recognized Tom Simson, otherwise known as “The 
Innocent,” of Sandy Bar. He had met him some 
months before over a “little game,” and had, with 
perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune—amount- 
ing to some forty dollars—of that guileless youth. 
After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the 
youthful speculator behind the door and thus ad- 
dressed him: “Tommy, you’re a good little man, but 
you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over 
again.” He then handed him his money back, pushed 
him gently from the room, and so made a devoted 
slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his boyish 
and enthusiastic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had 
started, he said, to go to Poker Flat to seek his 
fortune. “Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact 
(a giggle), he had run away with Piney Woods. 
Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance House? 
They had been engaged a long time, but old Jake 
Woods had objected, and so they had run away, and 
were going to Poker Flat to be married, and here 
they were. And they were tired out, and how lucky 
it was they had found a place to camp, and company. 
All this the Innocent delivered rapidly, while Piney, 
a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, emerged from 
behind the pine-tree, where she had been blushing 
unseen, and rode to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with senti- 
ment, still less with propriety; but he had a vague 
idea that the situation was not fortunate. He re- 
tained, however, his presence of mind sufficiently to 
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kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say something, 
and Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize in 
Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that would 
not bear trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade 
Tom Simson from delaying further, but in vain. He 
even pointed out the fact that there was no provi- 
sion, nor means of making a camp. But, unluckily, 
the Innocent met this objection by assuring the party 
that he was provided with an extra mule loaded .with 
provisions, and by the discovery of a rude attempt 
at a log house near the trail. “Piney can stay with 
Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Innocent, pointing to the 
Duchess, “and I can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot 
saved Uncle Billy from bursting into a roar of 
laughter. As it was, he felt compelled to retire up 
the cafion until he could recover his gravity. There 
he confided the joke to the tall pine-trees, with many 
slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and the usual 
profanity. But when he returned to the party, he 
found them seated by a fire—for the air had grown 
strangely chill and the sky overcast—in apparently 
amicable conversation. Piney was actually talking in 
an linpulsive girlish fashion to the Duchess who was 
listening with an interest and animation she had 
not shown for many days. The Innocent was hold- 
ing forth, apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oak- 
hurst and Mother Shipton, who was actually relaxing 
into amiability. “Is this yer a d—d picnic?” said 
Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed the 
sylvan group, the glancing firelight, and the tethered 
animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea 
mingled with the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his 
brain. It was apparently of a jocular nature, for he 
felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram his fist 
into his mouth. 
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As the shadows crept slowly up the mountain, a 
slight breeze rocked the tops of the pine-trees and 
moaned through their long and gloomy aisles. The 
ruined cabin, patched and covered with pine boughs, 
was set apart for the ladies. As the lovers parted, 
they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so honest and 
sincere that it might have been heard above the 
swaying pines. The frail Duchess and the malevo- 
lent Mother Shipton were probably too stunned to 
remark upon this last evidence of simplicity, and so 
turned without a word to the hut. The fire was 
replenished, the men lay down before the door, and 
in a few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. Toward morn- 
ing he awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the 
lying fire, the wind, which was now blowing strongly, 
brought to his cheek that which caused the blood to 
leave it,—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention of awak- 
ening the sleepers, for there was no time to lose. 
But turning to where Uncle Billy had been lying, he 
found him gone. A suspicion leaped to his brain, 
and a curse to his lips. He ran to the spot where 
the mules had been tethered—they were no longer 
there. The tracks were already rapidly disappearing 
in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. Oakhurst 
back to the fire with his usual calm. He did not 
waken the sleepers. The Innocent slumbered peace- 
fully, with a smile on his good-humored, freckled 
face; the virgin Piney slept beside her frailer sisters 
as sweetly as though attended by celestial guardians ; 
and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his 
shoulders, stroked his mustaches and waited for the 
dawn. It came slowly in a whirling mist of snow- 
flakes that dazzled and confused the eye. What 
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could be seen of the landscape appeared magically 
changed. He looked over the valley, and summed 
up the present and future in two words, “Snowed 
ani br, 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, 
fortunately for the party, had been stored within the 
hut, and so escaped the felonious fingers of Uncle 
Billy, disclosed the fact that with care and prudence 
they might last ten days longer. “That is,’ said 
Mr. Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, “if you're 
willing to board us. If you ain’t—and perhaps you’d 
better not—you can wait till Uncle Billy gets back 
with provisions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oak- 
hurst could not bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s 
rascality, and so offered the hypothesis that he had 
wandered from the camp and had accidentally 
stampeded the animals. He dropped a warning to 
the Duchess and Mother Shipton, who of course 
knew the facts of their associate’s defection. “They’ll 
find out the truth about us all when they find out any- 
thing,” he added significantly, “and there’s no good 
frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at 
the disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy 
the prospect of their enforced seclusion. “We'll have 
a good camp for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, 
and we'll all go back together.’ The cheerful gayety 
of the young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm infected 
the others. The Innocent, with the aid of pine 
boughs, extemporized a thatch for the roofless cabin, 
and the Duchess directed Piney in the rearrange- 
ment of the interior with a taste and tact that opened 
the blue eyes of that provincial maiden to their full- 
est extent. “I reckon now you're used to fine things 
at Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned 
away sharply to conceal something that reddened her 
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cheeks through their professional tint, and Mother 
Shipton requested Piney not to “chatter.” But when 
Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary search for the 
trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter echoed 
from the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his 
thoughts first naturally reverted to the whiskey, 
which he had prudently cachéd. “And yet it don’t 
somehow sound like whiskey,” said the gambler. 
It was not until he caught sight of the blazing fire 
through the still blinding storm, and the group 
around it, that he settled to the conviction that it 
was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his cards with 


the whiskey as something debarred the free access 


of the community, I cannot say. It was certain that, 


in Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say ‘cards’ 


once” during that evening. Haply the time was be- 


_ guiled by an accordion, produced somewhat ostenta- 


tiously by Tom Simson from his pack. Notwith- 


_ standing some difficulties attending the manipulation 


of this instrument, Piney Woods managed to pluck 


several reluctant melodies from its keys, to an ac- 
_companiment by the Innocent on a pair of bone 


castanets. But the crowning festivity of the evening 
was reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which 
the lovers, joining hands, sang with great earnestness 


and vociferation. I fear that a certain defiant tone 


and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather than 
any devotional quality, caused it speedily to infect 
the others, who at last joined in the refrain :— 


“T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above 
the miserable group, and the flames of their altar 
leaped heavenward, as if in token of the vow. 
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At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds 
parted, and the stars glittered keenly above, the sleep- 
ing camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose professional habits 
enabled him to live on the smallest possible amount 
of sleep, in dividing the watch with Tom Simson 
somehow managed to take upon himself the greater 
part of that duty. He excused himself to the Inno- 
cent by saying that he had “often been a week with- 
out sleep.” “Doing what?” asked Tom. “Poker!” 
replied Oakhurst sententiously. “When a man gets 
a streak of luck,—nigger-luck,—he don’t get tired. 
The luck gives in first. Luck,” continued the 
gambler reflectively, “is a mighty queer thing. All 
you know about it for certain is that it’s bound to 
change. And it’s finding out when it’s going to 
change that makes you. We've had a streak of bad 
luck since we left Poker Flat—you come along, and 
slap you get into it, too. If you can hold your cards 
right along you’re all right. For,” added the gambler, 
with cheerful irrelevance— 


““P'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.’ ” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through 
the white-curtained valley, saw the outcasts divide 
their slowly decreasing store of provisions for the 
morning meal. It was one of the peculiarities of 
that mountain climate that its rays diffused a kindly 
warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in regretful 
commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on 
drift of snow piled high around the hut,—a hopeless, 
uncharted, trackless sea of white lying below the 
rocky shores to which the castaways still clung. 
Through the marvelously clear air the smoke of the 
pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles away. 
Mother Shipton saw it, and from a remote pinnacle 
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of her rocky fastness hurled in that direction a final 
malediction. It was her last vituperative attempt, 
and perhaps for that reason was invested with a 
certain degree of sublimity. It did her good, she 
privately informed the Duchess. “Just you go out 
there and cuss, and see.” She then set herself to 
the task of amusing “the child,” as she and the 
Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney was no 
chicken, but it was a soothing and original theory 
of the pair thus to account for the fact that she 
didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, 
the reedy notes of the accordion rose and fell in fit- 
ful spasms and long-drawn gasps by the flickering 
campfire. But music failed to fill entirely the ach- 
ing void left by insufficient food, and a new diversion 
was proposed by Piney,—story-telling. Neither Mr. 
Oakhurst nor his female companions caring to relate 
their personal experiences, this plan would have 
failed too, but for the Innocent. Some months be- 
fore he had chanced upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s 
ingenious translation of the Iliad. He now proposed 
to narrate the principal incidents of that poem— 
having thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly 
forgotten the words—in the current vernacular of 
Sandy Bar. And so for the rest of that night the 
Homeric demi-gods again walked the earth. Trojan 
bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and the 
great pines in the cafion seemed to bow to the wrath 
of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listened with 
quiet satisfaction. Most especially was he inter- 
ested in the fate of “Ash-heels,” as the Innocent per- 
sisted in denominating the “swift-footed Achilles.” 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the 
accordion, a week passed over the heads of the out- 
casts. The sun again forsook them, and again from 
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leaden skies the snowflakes were sifted over the land. 
Day by day closer around them drew the snowy 
circle, until at last they looked from their prison over 
drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered twenty 
feet above their heads. It became more and more 
difficult to replenish their fires, even from the fallen 
trees beside them, now half hidden in the drifts. 
And yet no one complained. The lovers turned from 
the dreary prospect and looked into each other’s eyes, 
and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself 
coolly to the losing game before him. The Duchess, 
more cheerful than she had been, assumed the care 
of Piney. Only Mother Shipton—once the strongest 
of the party—seemed to sicken and fade. At mid- 
night on the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her 
side. “I’m going,” she said, in a voice of querulous 
weakness, “but don’t say anything about it. Don’t 
waken the kids. Take the bundle from under my 
head, and open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. It con- 
tained Mother Shipton’s rations for the last week, 
untouched. “Give ’em to the child,” she said, point- 
ing to the sleeping Piney. “You’ve starved your- 
self,” said the gambler. ‘““That’s what they call it,” 
said the woman querulously, as she lay down again, 
and, turning her face to the wall, passed quietly 
away. 

The accordion and the bones were put aside that 
day, and Homer was forgotten. When the body of 
Mother Shipton had been committed to the snow, 
Mr. Oakhurst took the Innocent aside, and showed 
him a pair of snow-shoes, which he had fashioned 
from the old pack-saddle. ‘“There’s one chance in a 
hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney; 
“but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward Poker 
Flat. “If you can reach there in two days she’s 
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safe.” “And you?” asked Tom Simson. “T’ll stay 
here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are 
not going, too?” said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. 
Oakhurst apparently waiting to accompany him. “As 
far as the cafion,” he replied. He turned suddenly 
and kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face 
aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with amaze- 
ment. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought 
the storm again and the whirling snow. Then the 
Duchess feeding the fire, found that some one had 
quietly piled beside the hut enough fuel to last a few 
days longer. The tears rose to her eyes, but she 
hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morning, look- 
ing into each other’s faces, they read their fate. 
Neither spoke, but Piney, accepting the position of 
the stronger, drew near and placed her arm around 
the Duchess’s waist. They kept this attitude for the 
rest of the day. That night the storm reached its 
greatest fury, and, rending asunder the protecting 
vines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves unable to 
feed the fire, which gradually died away. As the 
embers slowly blackened, the Duchess crept closer 
to Piney, and broke the silence of many hours: 
“Piney, can you pray?” “No, dear,” said Piney 
simply. The Duchess, without knowing exactly why, 
felt relieved, and, putting her head upon Piney’s 
shoulder, spoke no more. And so reclining, the 
younger and purer pillowing the head of her soiled 
sister upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. 
Feathery drifts of snow, shaken from the long pine 
boughs, flew like white winged birds, and settled 
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about them as they slept. The moon through the 
rifted clouds looked down upon what had been the 
camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly 
travail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mer- 
cifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor did they 
waken when voices and footsteps broke the silence 
of the camp. And when pitying fingers brushed the 
snow from their wan faces, you could scarcely have 
told from the equal peace that dwelt upon them which 
was she that had sinned. Even the law of Poker 
Flat recognized this, and turned away, leaving them 
still locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest 
pine-trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to 
the bark with a bowie-knife. It bore the following, 
written in pencil in a firm hand :— 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


And pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his 
side and a bullet in his heart, though still calm as 
in life, beneath the snow lay he who was at once 
the strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of 
Poker Flat. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S DOOR * 


DENIS DE BEAULIEU was not yet two-and-twenty, but 
he counted himself a grown man, and a very ac- 
complished cavalier into the bargain. Lads were 
early formed in that rough, warfaring epoch; and 
‘when one has been in a pitched battle and a dozen 
raids, has killed one’s man in an honorable fashion, 
and knows a thing or two of strategy and mankind, 
a certain swagger in the gait is surely to be par- 
doned. He had put up his horse with due care, and 
supped with due deliberation; and then, in a very 
agreeable frame of mind, went out to pay a visit in 
the gray of the evening. It was not a very wise pro- 
ceeding on the young man’s part. He would have 
done better to remain beside the fire or go decently 
to bed. For the town was full of the troops of 
Burgundy and England under a mixed command; 
and though Denis was there on safe-conduct, his 
safe-conduct was like to serve him little on a chance 
encounter. 

It was September, 1429; the weather had fallen 
sharp; a flighty piping wind, laden with showers, 
beat about the township; and the dead leaves ran 
riot along the streets. Here and there a window 
was already lighted up; and the noise of men-at- 
arms making merry over supper within, came forth 
in fits.and was swallowed up and carried away by 
the wind. -The night fell swiftly; the flag of Eng- 
land, fluttering on the spire top, grew ever fainter 
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and fainter against the flying clouds—a black speck 
like a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden chaos of the 
sky. As the night fell the wind rose, and began to 
hoot under archways and roar amid the tree-tops in 
the valley below the town. 

Denis de Beaulieu walked fast and was soon 
knocking at his friend’s door; but though he prom- 
ised himself to stay only a little while and make 
an early return, his welcome was so pleasant, and 
he found so much to delay him, that it was already 
long past midnight before he said good-by upon the 
threshold. The wind had fallen again in the mean- 
while; the night was as black as the grave; not a 
star, nor a glimmer of moonshine, slipped through 
the canopy of cloud. Denis was ill-acquainted with 
the intricate lanes of Chateau Landon; even by day- 
light he had found some trouble in picking his way; 
and in this absolute darkness he soon lost it alto- 
gether. He was certain of one thing only—to keep 
mounting the hill; for his friend’s house lay at the 
lower end, or tail, of Chateau Landon, while the inn 
was up at the head, under the great church spire. 
With this clew to go upon he stumbled and groped 
forward, now breathing more freely in the open 
places where there was a good slice of sky overhead, 
now feeling along the wall in stifling closes. It is 
an eerie and mysterious position to be thus sub- 
merged in opaque blackness in an almost unknown 
town. The silence is terrifying in its possibilities. 
The touch of cold window bars to the exploring hand 
startles the man like the touch of a toad ; the inequali- 
ties of the pavement shake his heart into his mouth; 
a piece of denser darkness threatens. an ambuscade 
or a chasm in the pathway; and where the air is 
brighter, the houses put on strange and bewildering 
appearances, as if to lead him further from his way. 
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For Denis, who had to regain his inn without attract- 
ing notice, there was real danger as well as mere 
discomfort in the walk; and he went warily and 
boldly at once, and at every corner paused to make 
an observation, 

He had been for time threading a lane so narrow 
that he could touch a wall with either hand, when 
it began to open out and go sharply downward. 
Plainly this lay no longer in the direction of his. 
inn; but the hope of a little more light tempted him 
forward to reconnoitre. The lane ended in a terrace 
with a bartizan wall, which gave an outlook between 
high houses, as out of an embrasure, into the valiey 
lying dark and formless several hundred feet below. 
Denis looked down, and could discern a few tree- 
tops waving and a single speck of brightness where 
the river ran across a weir. The weather was clear- 
ing up, and the sky had lightened, so as to show 
the outline of the heavier clouds and the dark margin 
of the hills. By the uncertain glimmer, the house 
on his left hand should be a place of some preten- 
sions; it was surmounted by several pinnacles and 
turret-tops; the round stern of a chapel, with a 
fringe of flying buttresses, projected boldly from 
the main block; and the door was sheltered under a 
deep porch carved with figures and overhung by two 
long gargoyles. The windows of the chapel gleamed 
through their intricate tracery with a light as of 
many tapers, and threw out the buttresses and the 
peaked roof in a more intense blackness against the 
sky. It was plainly the hotel of some great family 
of the neighborhood; and as it reminded Denis of a 
town house of his own at Bourges, he stood for some 
time gazing up at it and mentally gauging the skill of 
the architects and the consideration of the two 


families. 
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There seemed to be no issue to the terrace but the 
lane by which he had reached it; he could only re- 
trace his steps, but he had gained some notion of his 
whereabouts, and hoped by this means to hit the 
main thoroughfare and speedily regain the inn. He 
was reckoning without that chapter of accidents 
which was to make this night memorable above all 
others in his career; for he had not gone back above 
a hundred yards before he saw a light coming to 
meet him, and heard loud voices speaking together 
in the echoing narrows of the lane. It was a party 
of men-at-arms going the night round with torches. 
Denis assured himself that they had all been making 
free with the wine bowl, and were in no mood to 
be particular about safe-conducts or the niceties of 
chivalrous war. It was as like as not that they would 
kill him like a dog and leave him where he fell. 
The situation was inspiriting but nervous. Their 
own torches would conceal him from sight, he re- 
flected; and he hoped that they would drown the 
noise of his footsteps with their own empty voices. 
If he were but fleet and silent, he might evade their 
notice altogether. 

Unfortunately, as he turned to beat a retreat, his 
foot rolled upon a pebble; he fell against the wall 
with an ejaculation, and his sword rang loudly on the 
stones. Two or three voices demanded who went 
there—some in French, some in English; but Denis 
made no reply, and ran the faster down the lane. 
Once upon the terrace, he paused to look back. They 
still kept calling after him, and just then began to 
double the pace in pursuit, with a considerable clank 
of armor, and great tossing of the torchlights to and 
fro in the narrow jaws of the passage. 

Denis cast a look around and darted into the porch. 
There he might escape observation, or—if that were 
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too much to expect—was in a capital posture whether 
for parley or defence. So thinking, he drew his 
sword and tried to set his back against the door. 
To his surprise it yielded behind his weight; and 
though he turned in a moment, continued to swing 
back on oiled and noiseless hinges until it stood wide 
open on a black interior. When things fall out op- 
portunely for the person concerned, he is not apt to 
be critical about the how or why, his own immediate 
personal convenience seeming a sufficient reason for 
the strangest oddities and revolutions in our sub- 
lunary things; and so Denis, without a moment’s 
hesitation, stepped within and partly closed the door 
behind him to conceal his place of refuge. Nothing 
was further from his thoughts than to close it alto- 
gether ; but for some inexplicable reason—perhaps by 
a spring or a weight—the ponderous mass of oak 
whipped itself out of his fingers and clanked to, 
with a formidable rumble and a noise like the fall- 
ing of an automatic bar. 

The round, at that very moment, debouched upon 
the terrace and proceeded to summon him with 
shouts and curses. He heard them ferreting in the 
dark corners; the stock of a lance even rattled along 
the outer surface of the door behind which he stood; 
but these gentlemen were in too high a humor to be 
long delayed, and soon made off down a corkscrew 
pathway which had escaped Denis’ observation, and 
passed out of sight and hearing along the battle- 
ments of the town. 

Denis breathed again. He gave them a few min- 
utes’ grace for fear of accidents, and then groped 
about for some means of opening the door and slip- 
ping forth again. The inner surface was quite 
smooth, not a handle, not a moulding, not a projec- 
tion of any sort. He got his finger nails round the 
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edges and pulled, but the mass was immovable. He 
shook it, it was as firm as a rock. Denis de Beaulieu 
frowned and gave vent to a little noiseless whistle. 
What ailed the door? he wondered. Why was it 
open? How came it to shut so easily and so effectu- 
ally after him? There was something obscure and 
underhand about all this, that was little to the young 
man’s fancy. It looked like a snare, and yet who 
could suppose a snare in such a quiet by-street and in 
a house of so prosperous and even noble an exterior? 
And yet—snare or no snare, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally—here he was, prettily trapped; and for the 
life of him he could see no way out of it again. The 
darkness began to weigh upon him. He gave ear; 
all was silent without, but within and close by he 
seemed to catch a faint sighing, a faint sobbing 
rustle, a little stealthy creak—as though many per- 
sons were at his side, holding themselves quite still, 
and governing even their respiration with the extreme 
of slyness. The idea went to his vitals with a shock, 
and he faced about suddenly as if to defend his life. 
Then, for the first time, he became aware of a light 
about the level of his eyes and at some distance in 
the interior of the house—a vertical thread of light, 
widening toward the bottom, such as might escape 
between two wings of arras over a doorway. 

To see anything was a relief to Denis; it was like 
a piece of solid ground to a man laboring in a 
morass; his mind seized upon it with avidity; and 
he stood staring at it and trying to piece together 
some logical conception of his surroundings. Plainly 
there was a flight of steps ascending from his own 
level to that of this illuminated doorway, and indeed 
he thought he could make out another thread of 
light, as fine as a needle and as faint as phosphor- 
escence, which might very well be reflected along the 
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polished wood of a handrail. Since he had begun to 
suspect that he was not alone, his heart had continued 
to beat with smothering violence, and an intolerable 
desire for action of any sort had possessed itself of 
his spirit. He was in deadly peril, he believed. What 
could be more natural than to mount the staircase, 
lift the curtain, and confront his difficulty at once? 
At least he would be dealing with something tangi- 
ble; at least he would be no longer in the dark. He 
stepped slowly forward with outstretched hands, 
until his foot struck the bottom step; then he rapidly 
scaled the stairs, stood for a moment to compose his 
expression, lifted the arras and went in. 

He found himself in a large apartment of polished 
stone. There were three doors, one on each of three 
sides, all similarly curtained with tapestry. The 
fourth side was occupied by two large windows and 
a great stone chimney-piece, carved with the arms 
of the Malétroits. Denis recognized the bearings, 
and was gratified to find himself in such good hands. 
The room was strongly illuminated ; but it contained 
little furniture except a heavy table and a chair or 
two; the hearth was innocent of fire, and the pave- 
ment was but sparsely strewn with rushes clearly 
many days old. 

On a high chair beside the chimney, and directly 
facing Denis as he entered, sat a little old gentleman 
in a fur tippet. He sat with his legs crossed and 
his hands folded, and a cup of spiced wine stood by 
his elbow on a bracket on the wall. His countenance 
had a strong masculine cast ; not properly human, but 
such as we see in the bull, the goat, or the domestic 
boar ; something equivocal and wheedling, something 
greedy, brutal and dangerous. The upper lip was 
inordinately full, as though swollen by a blow or a 
toothache; and the smile, the peaked eyebrows, and 
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the small, strong eyes were quaintly and almost 
comically evil in expression. Beautiful white hair 
hung straight all round his head, like a saint’s and 
fell in a single curl upon the tippet. His beard and 
mustache were the pink of venerable sweetness. Age, 
probably in consequence of inordinate precautions, 
had left no mark upon his hands; and the Malétroit 
hand was famous. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything at once so fleshy and so delicate in design; 
the taper, sensual fingers were like those of one of 
Leonardo’s women; the fork of the thumb made a 
dimpled protuberance when closed; the nails were 
perfectly shaped, and of a dead, surprising white- 
ness. It rendered his aspect tenfold more redoubt- 
able, that a man with hands like these should keep 
them devoutly folded like a virgin martyr—that a 
man with so intent and startling an expression of 
face should sit patiently on his seat and contemplate 
people with an unwinking stare, like a god, or a 
god’s statue. His quiescence seemed ironical and 
treacherous, it fitted so poorly with his looks. 

Such was Alain, Sire de Malétroit. 

Denis and he looked silently at each other for a 
second or two. 

“Pray step in,’ said the Sire de Malétroit. “I 
have been expecting you all the evening.” 

He had not risen, but he accompanied his words 
with a smile and a slight but courteous inclination of 
the head. Partly from the smile, partly from the 
strange musical murmur with which the sire prefaced 
his observation, Denis felt a strong shudder of dis- 
gust go through his marrow. And what with disgust 
and honest confusion of mind, he could scarcely get 
words together in reply. 

“T fear,” he said, “that this is a double accident. 
I am not the person you suppose me. It seems you 
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were looking for a visit; but for my part, nothing 
was further from my thoughts—nothing could be 
more contrary to my wishes—than this intrusion.” 

“Well, well,’ replied the old gentleman indul- 
gently, “here you are, which is the main point. Seat 
yourself, my friend, and put yourself entirely at your 
ease. We shall arrange our little affairs presently.” 

Denis perceived that the matter was still compli- 
cated with some misconception, and he hastened to 
continue his explanation. 

“Your door,” he began. 

“About my door?’ asked the other raising his 
peaked eyebrows. “A little piece of ingenuity.” And 
he shrugged his shoulders. “A hospitable fancy! 
By your own account, you were not desirous of 
making my acquaintance. We old people look for 
such reluctance now and then; when it touches our 
honor, we cast about until we find some way of 
overcoming it. You arrive uninvited, but believe 
me, very welcome.” 

“You persist in error, sir,” said Denis. ‘There 
can be no question between you and me. I am a 
stranger in this countryside. My name is Denis, 
damoiseau de Beaulieu. If you see me in your house 
it is only —” 

“My young friend,” interrupted the other, “you 
will permit me to have my own ideas on that subject. 
They probably differ from yours at the present mo- 
ment,” he added with a leer, “but time will show 
which of us is in the right.” 

Denis was convinced he had to do with a lunatic. 
He seated himself with a shrug, content to wait the 
upshot ; and a pause-ensued, during which he thought 
he could distinguish a hurried gabbling as of a prayer 
from behind the arras immediately opposite him. 
Sometimes there seemed to be but one person en- 
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gaged, sometimes two; and the vehemence of the 
voice, low as it was, seemed to indicate either great 
haste or an agony of spirit. It occurred to him that 
this piece of tapestry covered the entrance to the 
chapel he had noticed from without. 

The old gentleman meanwhile surveyed Denis 
from head to foot with a smile, and from time to 
time emitted little noises like a bird or a mouse, 
which seemed to indicate a high degree of satisfac- 
tion. This state of matters became rapidly insup- 
portable; and Denis, to put an end to it, remarked 
politely that the wind had gone down. 

The old gentleman fell into a fit of silent laughter, 
so prolonged and violent that he became quite red 
in the face. Denis got upon his feet at once, and 
put on his hat with a flourish. 

“Sir,” he said, “if you are in your wits, you have 
affronted me grossly. If you are out of them, I 
flatter myself I can find better employment for my 
brains than to talk with lunatics. My conscience is 
clear; you have made a fool of me from the first 
moment; you have refused to hear my explanations ; 
and now there is no power under God will make me 
stay here any longer; and if I cannot make my way 
out in a more decent fashion, I will hack your door 
in pieces with my sword.” 

The Sire de Malétroit raised his right hand and 
wagged it at Denis with the fore and little fingers 
extended. 

“My dear nephew,” he said, “sit down.” 

“Nephew!” retorted Denis, “you lie in your 
throat ;” and he snapped his fingers in his face. 

“Sit down, you rogue!” cried the old gentleman, 
in a sudden, harsh voice like the barking of a dog. 
“Do you fancy,” he went on, “that when I had made 
my little contrivance for the door I had stopped 
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short with that? If you prefer to be bound hand 
and foot till your bones ache, rise and try to go 
away. If you choose to remain a free young buck, 
agreeably conversing with an old gentleman—why, 
sit where you are in peace, and God be with you.” 

“Do you mean I am a prisoner?” demanded Denis. 

“T state the facts,” replied the other. “I would 
rather leave the conclusion to yourself.” 

Denis sat down again. Externally he managed to 
keep pretty calm, but within, he was now boiling 
with anger, now chilled with apprehension. He no 
longer felt convinced that he was dealing with a 
madman. And if the old gentleman was sane, what, 
in God’s name, had he to look for? What absurd 
or tragical adventure had befallen him? What 
countenance was he to assume? 

While he was thus unpleasantly reflecting, the 
arras that overhung the chapel door was raised, and 
a tall priest in his robes came forth, and, giving a 
long, keen stare at Denis, said something in an under- 
tone to Sire de Maletroit. 

“She is in a better frame of spirit?’ asked the 
latter. 

“She is more resigned, messire,” replied the priest. 

“Now the Lord help her, she is hard to please!” 
sneered the old gentleman. “A likely stripling—not 
ill-born—and of her own choosing, too? Why, what 
more would the jade have?” 

“The situation is not usual for a young damsel,” 
said the other, “and somewhat trying to her blushes.” 

“She should have thought of that before she began 
the dance! It was none of my choosing, God knows 
that; but since she is in it, by our Lady, she shall 
carry it to the end.” And then addressing Denis, 
“Monsieur de Beaulieu,” he asked, “may I present 
you to my niece? She has been waiting your arrival, 
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I may say, with even greater impatience than my- 
self.” 

Denis had resigned himself with a good grace— 
all he desired was to know the worst of it as speedily 
as possible; so he rose at once, and bowed in acqui- 
escence. The Sire de Malétroit followed his ex- 
ample and limped, with the assistance of the chap- 
lain’s arm, toward the chapel door. The priest pulled 
aside the arras, and all three entered. The building 
had considerable architectural pretensions. A light 
groining sprung from six stout columns, and hung 
down in two rich pendants from the centre of the 
vault. The place terminated behind the altar in a 
round end, embossed and honeycombed with a super- 
fluity of ornament in relief, and pierced by many 
little windows shaped like stars, trefoils, or wheels. 
These windows were imperfectly glazed, so that 
the night air circulated freely in the chapel. The 
tapers, of which there must have been half a hun- 
dred burting on the altar, were unmercifully blown 
about; and the light went through many different 
phases of brilliancy and semi-eclipse. On the steps 
in front of the altar knelt a young girl richly attired 
asa bride. A chill settled over Denis as he observed 
her costume ; he fought with desperate energy against 
the conclusion that was being thrust upon his mind; 
it could not—it should not—be as he feared. 

“Blariche,” said the sire, in his most flute-like 
tones, “I have brought a friend to see you, my little 
girl; turn round and give him your pretty hand. It 
is good to be devout; but it is necessary to be polite, 
my niece.” 

The girl rose to her feet and turned toward the 
newcomers. She moved all of a piece; and shame 
and exhaustion were expressed in every line of her 
fresh young body; and she held her head down and 
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kept her eyes upon the pavement, as she came slowly 
forward. In the course of her advance her eyes fell 
upon Denis de Beaulieu’s feet—feet of which he was 
justly vain, be it remarked, and wore in the most 
elegant accoutrement even while travelling. She 
paused—started, as if his yellow boots had conveyed 
some shocking meaning—and glanced suddenly up 
into the wearer’s countenance. Their eyes met: 
shame gave place to horror and terror in her looks; 
the blood left her lips, with a piercing scream she 
covered her face with her hands and sank upon the 
chapel floor. 

“That is not the man!” she cried. “My uncle, that 
is not the man!” 

The Sire de Malétroit chirped agreeably. “Of 
course not,” he said; “I expected as much. It was so 
unfortunate you could not remember his name.” 

“Indeed,” she cried, “indeed, I have never seen 
this person till this moment—lI have never so much 
as set eyes upon him—I never wish to see him again. 
Sir,” she said, turning to Denis, “if you are a gentle- 
man, you will bear me out. Have I ever seen you— 
have you ever seen me—before this accursed hour?” 

“To speak for myself, I have never had that pleas- 
ure,’ answered the young man. “This is the first 
time, messire, that I have met with your engaging 
niece.” . 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am distressed to hear it,’ he said. “But it is 
never too late to begin. I had little more acquaint- 
ance with my own late lady ere I married her; which 
proves,” he added, with a grimace, “that these im- 
promptu marriages may often produce an excellent 
understanding in the long run. As the bridegroom 
is to have a voice in the matter, I will give him twe 
hours to make up for lost time before we proceed 
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with the ceremony.” And he turned toward the 
door, followed by the clergyman. 

The girl was on her feet ina moment. “My uncle, 
you cannot be in earnest,” she said. “I declare be- 
fore God I will stab myself rather than be forced 
on that young man. The heart rises at it; God for- 
bids such marriages; you dishonor your white hair. 
Oh, my uncle, pity me! There is not a woman in all 
the world but would prefer death to such a nuptial. 
Is it possible,” she added, faltering—“is it possible 
that you do not believe me—that you still think this” 
and she pointed at Denis with a tremor of anger and 
contempt—“that you still think this to be the man?” 

“Frankly,” said the old gentleman, pausing on the 
threshold, “I do. But let me explain to you once for 
all, Blanche de Malétroit, my way of thinking about 
this affair. When you took it into your head to dis- 
honor my family and the name that I have borne, in 
peace and war, for more than threescore years, you 
forfeited, not only the right to question my designs, 
but that of looking me in the face. If your father 
had been alive, he would have spat on you and turned 
you out of doors. His was the hand of iron. You 
may bless your God you have only to deal with the 
hand of velvet, mademoiselle. It was my duty to 
get you married without delay. Out of pure good- 
will, I have tried to find your own gallant for you. 
And I believe I have succeeded. But before God and 
all the holy angels, Blanche de Malétroit, if I have 
not, I care not one jackstraw. So let me recommend 
you to be polite to our young friend; for, upon my 
word, your next groom may be less appetizing.” 

And with that he went out, with the chaplain at 
his heels ; and the arras fell behind the pair. 

The girl turned upon Denis with flashing eyes. 
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“And what, sir,” she demanded, “may be the mean- 
ing of all this?” 

“God knows,” returned Denis, gloomily. “I am a 
prisoner in this house, which seems full of mad 
people. More I know not; and nothing do I under- 
stand.” 

“And pray how came you here?” she asked. 

He told her as briefly as he could. “For the rest,” 
he added, “perhaps you will follow my example, and 
tell me the answer to all these riddles, and what, in 
God’s name, is like to be the end of it.” 

She stood silent for a little, and he could see her 
lips tremble and her tearless eyes burn with a fever- 
ish lustre. Then she pressed her forehead in both 
hands. 

“Alas, how my head aches!” she said, wearily— 
“to say nothing of my poor heart! But it is due to 
you to know my story, unmaidenly as it must seem. 
I am called Blanche de Malétroit ; I have been with- 
out father or mother for—oh! for as long as I can 
recollect, and indeed I have been most unhappy all 
my life. Three months ago a young captain began 
to stand near me every day in church. I could see 
that I pleased him; I am much to blame, but I was 
so glad that any one should love me; and when he 
passed me a letter, I took it home with me and read 
it with great pleasure. Since that time he has writ- 
ten many. He was so anxious to speak with me, 
poor fellow! and kept asking me to leave the door 
open some evening that we might have two words 
upon the stair. For he knew how much my uncle 
trusted me.” She gave something like a sob at that, 
and it was a moment before she could go on. “My 
uncle is a hard man, but he is very shrewd,” she said, 
at last. ‘He has performed many feats in war, and 
was a great person at court, and much trusted by 
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Queen Isabeau in old days. How he came to suspect 
me I cannot tell; but it is hard to keep anything from 
his knowledge; and this morning, as we came from 
mass, he took my hand into his, forced it open, and 
read my little billet, walking by my side all the while. 

“When he finished, he gave it back to me with 
great politeness. It contained another request to 
have the door left open; and this has been the ruin of 
us all. My uncle kept me strictly in my room until 
evening, and then ordered me to dress myself as 
you see me—a hard mockery for a young girl, do you 
not think so? I suppose, when he could not prevail 
with me to tell him the young captain’s name, he 
must have laid a trap for him; into which, alas! you 
have fallen in the anger of God. I looked for much 
confusion; for how could I tell whether he was will- 
ing to take me for his wife on these sharp terms? 
He might have been trifling with me from the first; 
or I might have made myself too cheap in his eyes. 
But truly I had not looked for such a shameful pun- 
ishment as this! I could not think that God would 
let a girl be so disgraced before a young man. And 
now I tell you all; and I can scarcely hope that you 
will not despise me.” 

Denis made her a respectful inclination. 

“Madam,” he said, “you have honored me by your 
confidence. It remains for me to prove that I am not 
unworthy of the honor.. Is Messire de Malétroit at 
hand ?” 

“T believe he is writing in the salle without,” she 
answered. 

“May I lead you thither, madam?” asked Denis, 
offering his hand with his most courtly bearing. 

She accepted it; and the pair passed out of the 
chapel, Blanche in a very drooping and shamefast 
condition, but Denis strutting and ruffling in the con- 
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sciousness of a mission, and the boyish certainty of 
accomplishing it with honor. 

The Sire Malétroit rose to meet them with an 
ironical obeisance. 

“Sir,” said Denis, with the grandest possible air, 
“T believe I am to have some say in the matter of this 
marriage; and let me tell you at once, I will be no 
party to forcing the inclination of this young lady. 
Had it been freely offered to me, I should have been 
proud to accept her hand, for I perceive she is as 
good as she is beautiful; but as things are, I have 
now the honor, messire, of refusing.” 

Blanche looked at him with gratitude in her eyes; 
but the old gentleman only smiled and smiled, until 
his smile grew positively sickening to Denis. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
that you do not perfectly understand the choice I 
have offered you. Follow me, I beseech you, to this 
window.” And he led the way to one of the large 
windows which stood open on the night. “You ob- 
serve,” he went on, “there is an iron ring in the 
upper masonry, and reeved through that, a very effi- 
cacious rope. Now, mark my words: if you should 
find your disinclination to my niece’s person insur- 
mountable, I shall have you hanged out of this 
window before sunrise. I shall only proceed to such 
an extremity with the greatest regret, you may be- 
lieve me. For it is not at all your death that I desire, 
but my niece’s establishment in life. At the same 
time, it must come to that if you prove obstinate. 
Your family, Monsieur de Beaulieu, is very well in 
its way, but if you sprung from Charlemagne, you 
should not refuse the hand of a Malétroit with im- 
punity—not if she had been as common as the Paris 
road—not if she was as hideous as the gargoyle over 
my door. Neither my niece nor you, nor my own 
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private feelings, move me at all in this matter. The 
honor of my house has been compromised; I believe 
you to be the guilty person, at least you are now in 
the secret; and you can hardly wonder if I request 
you to wipe out the stain. If you will not, your 
blood be on your own head! It will be no great sat- 
isfaction to me to have your interesting relics kicking 
their heels in the breeze below my windows, but half 
a loaf is better than no bread, and if I cannot cure 
the dishonor, I shall at least stop the scandal.” 

There was a pause. 

“T believe there are other ways of settling such im- 
broglios among gentlemen,” said Denis. “You wear 
a sword, and I hear you have used it with distinc- 
tion.” 

The Sire de Malétroit made a signal to the chap- 
lain, who crossed the room with long silent strides 
and raised the arras over the third of the three doors. 
It was only a moment before he let it fall again; 
but Denis had time to see a dusky passage full of 
armed men. 

“When I was a little younger, I should have been 
delighted to honor you, Monsieur de Beaulieu,” said 
Sire Alain; “but now I am too old. Faithful re- 
tainers are the sinews of age, and I must employ the 
strength I have. This is one of the hardest things to 
swallow as a man grows up in years; but with a little 
patience, even this becomes habitual. You and the 
lady seem to prefer the salle for what remains of 
your two hours; and as I have no desire to cross your 
preference, I shall resign it to your use with all the 
pleasure in the world. No haste!” he added, holding 
up his hand, as he saw a dangerous look come into 
Denis de Beaulieu’s face. “If your mind revolt 
against hanging, it will be time enough two hours 
hence to throw yourself out of the window or upon 
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the pikes of my retainers. Two hours of life are 
always two hours. A great many things may turn 
up in even as little a while as that. And besides, if I 
understand her appearance, my niece has something 
to say to you. You will not disfigure your last hours 
by want of politeness to a lady?” 

Denis looked at Blanche, and she made him an 
imploring gesture. 

It is likely that the old gentleman was hugely 
pleased at this symptom of an understanding; for he 
smiled on both, and added sweetly: “If you will give 
me your word of honor, Monsieur de Beaulieu, to 
await my return at the end of the two hours before 
attempting anything desperate, I shall withdraw my 
retainers, and let you speak in greater privacy with 
mademoiselle.” 

Denis again glanced at the girl, who seemed to be- 
seech him to agree. 

“T give you my word of honor,” he said. 

Messire de Malétroit bowed, and proceeded to 
limp about the apartment, clearing his throat the 
while with that old musical chirp which had already 
grown so irritating in the ears of Denis de Beaulieu. 
He first possessed himself of some papers which 
lay upon the table; then he went to the mouth of 
the passage and appeared to give an order to the 
men behind the arras; and lastly he hobbled out 
through the door by which Denis had come in, turn- 
ing upon the threshold to address a last smiling bow 
to the young couple, and followed by the chaplain 
with a hand lamp. 

No sooner were they alone than Blanche advanced 
toward Denis with her hands extended. Her face 
flushed and excited, and her eyes shone with tears. 

“You shall not die!” she cried, “you shall marry 


me after all.” 
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“You seem to think, madam,” replied Denis, “that 
I stand much in fear of death.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she said, “I see you are no poltroon. 
It is for my own sake—I could not bear to have you 
slain for such a scruple.” 

“T am afraid,” returned Denis, “that you under- 
rate the difficulty, madam. What you may be too 
generous to refuse, I may be too proud to accept. In 
a moment of noble feeling toward me, you forget 
what you perhaps owe to others.” He had the 
decency to kepe his eyes on the floor as he said this, 
and after he had finished, so as not to spy upon her 
confusion. She stood silent for a moment, then 
walked suddenly away, and falling on her uncle’s 
chair fairly burst out sobbing. Denis was in the 
acme of embarrassment. He looked round, as if to 
seek for inspiration, and, seeing a stool, plumped 
down upon it for something to do. There he sat, 
playing with the guard of his rapier, and wishing 
himself dead a thousand times over, and buried in the 
nastiest kitchen-heap in France. His eyes wandered 
round the apartment, but found nothing to arrest 
them. There were such wide spaces between the 
furniture, the light fell so badly and cheerlessly over 
all, the dark outside air looked in so coldly through 
the windows, that he thought he had never seen a 
church so vast, nor a tomb so melancholy. The regu- 
lar sobs of Blanche de Malétroit measured out the 
time like the ticking of a clock. He read the device 
upon the shield over and over again, until his eyes 
became obscured; he stared into shadowy corners 
until he imagined they were swarming with horrible 
animals; and every now and again he awoke with 
a start, to remember that his last two hours were 
running, and death was on the march. 

Oftener and oftener, as the time went on, did his 
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glance settle on the girl herself. Her face was bowed 
forward and covered with her hands, and she was 
shaken at intervals by the convulsive hiccough of 
grief. Even thus she was not an unpleasant object 
to dwell upon, so plump and yet so fine, with a warm 
brown skin, and the most beautiful hair, Denis 
thought, in the whole world of womankind. Her 
hands were like her uncle’s: but they were more in 
place at the end of her young arms, and looked in- 
finitely soft and caressing. He remembered how her 
blue eyes had shone upon him, full of anger, pity, 
and innocence. And the more he dwelt on her per- 
fections, the uglier death looked, and the more deeply 
was he smitten with penitence at her continued tears. 
Now he felt that no man could have the courage to 
leave a world which contained so beautiful a crea- 
ture; and now he would have given forty minutes of 
his last hour to have unsaid his cruel speech. 

Suddenly a hoarse and ragged peal of cockcrow 
rose to their ears from the dark valley below the 
windows. And this shattering noise in the silence of 
all around was like a light in a dark place, and shook 
them both out of their reflections. 

“Alas, can I do nothing to help you?” she said, 
looking up. 

“Madam,” replied Denis, with a fine irrelevancy, 
“Gf I have said anything to wound you, believe me, 
it was for your own sake and not for mine.” 

She thanked him with a tearful look. 

“I feel your position cruelly,” he went on. “The 
world. has been bitter hard on you. Your uncle is a 
disgrace to mankind. Believe me, madam, there is 
no young gentleman in all France but would be glad 
of my opportunity, to die in doing you a momentary 
Service.” 

“T know already that you can be very brave and 
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generous,” she answered. “What I want to know is 
whether I can serve you—now or afterward,” she 
added, with a quaver. 

“Most certainly,’ he answered, with a smile. “Let 
me sit beside you as if I were a friend, instead of a 
foolish intruder; try to forget how awkwardly we 
are placed to one another ; make my last moments go 
pleasantly; and you will do me the chief service 
possible.” 

“You are very gallant,” she added, with a yet 
deeper sadness—“very gallant—and it somehow 
pains me. But draw nearer, if you please; and if you 
find anything to say to me, you will at least make 
certain of a very friendly listener. Ah! Monsieur de 
Beaulieu,” she broke forth—“ah! Monsieur de Beau- 
lieu, how can I look you in the face?” And she fell 
to weeping again with a renewed effusion. 

“Madam,” said Denis, taking her hand in both of 
his, “reflect on the little time I have before me, and 
the great bitterness into which I am cast by the sight 
of your distress. Spare me, in my last moments, the 
spectacle of what I cannot cure even with the sacri- 
fice of my life.” 

“T am very selfish,” answered Blanche. “TI will be 
braver, Monsieur de Beaulieu, for your sake. But 
think if I can do you no kindness in the future—if 
you have no friends to whom I could carry your 
adieux. Charge me as heavily as you can; every 
burden will lighten, by so little, the invaluable grati- 
tude I owe you. Put it in my power to do something 
more for you than weep.” 

“My mother is married again, and has a young 
family to care for. My brother Guichard will inherit 
my fiefs; and if I am not in error, that will content 
hiin amply for my death. Life is a little vapor that 
passeth away, as we are told by those in holy orders, 
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When a man is in a fair way and sees all life open 
in front of him, he seems to himself to make a very 
important figure in the world. His horse whinnies 
to him; the trumpets blow and the girls look out of 
window as he rides into town before his company; 
he receives many assurances of trust and regard— 
sometimes by express in a letter—sometimes face to 
face, with persons of great consequence falling on his 
neck. It is not wonderful if his head is turned for 
a time. But once he is dead, were he as brave as 
Hercules or as wise as Solomon, he is soon forgotten. 
It is not ten years since my father fell, with many 
other knights around him, in a very fierce encounter, 
and I do not think that any one of them, nor so much 
as the name of the fight, is now remembered. No, 
no, madam, the nearer you come to it, you see that 
death is a dark and dusty corner, where a man gets 
into his tomb and has the door shut after him till 
the judgment day. I have few friends just now, and 
once I am dead I shall have none.” 

“Ah, Monsieur de Beaulieu!” she exclaimed, “you 
forget Blanche de Malétroit.” 

“Vou have a sweet nature, madam, and you are 
pleased to estimate a little service far beyond its 
worth.” 

“Tt is not that,’ she answered. “You mistake me 
if you think I am easily touched by my own con- 
cerns. I say so because you are the noblest man I 
have ever met; because I recognize in you a spirit 
that would have made even a common person famous 
in the land.” 

“And yet here I die in a mousetrap—with no more 
noise about it than my own squeaking,” answered he. 

A look of pain crossed her face and she was silent 
for a little while. Then a light came into her eyes, 
and with a smile she spoke again. 
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“T cannot have my champion think meanly of him- 
self. Anyone who gives his life for another will be 
met in Paradise by all the heralds and angels of the 
Lord God. And you have no such cause to hang 
your head. For—Pray, do you think me beautiful ?” 
she asked, with a deep flush. 

“Indeed, madam, I do,” he said. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered heartily. “Do 
you think there are many men in France who have 
been asked in marriage by a beautiful maiden—with 
her own lips—and who have refused her to her face? 
I know you men would half despise such a triumph; 
but believe me, we women know more of what is 
precious in love. There is nothing that should set 
a person higher in his own esteem; and we women 
would prize nothing more dearly.” 

“You are very good,” he said; “but you cannot 
make me forget that I was asked in pity and not for 
love.” 

“T am not so sure of that,’ she replied, holding 
down her head. “Hear me to an end, Monsieur de 
Beaulieu. I know how you must despise me; I feel 
you are right to do so; I am too poor a creature to 
occupy one thought of your mind, although, alas! 
you must die for me this morning. But when I 
asked you to marry me, indeed, and indeed, it was 
because I respected and admired you, and loved you 
with my whole soul, from the very moment that you 
took my part against my uncle. If you had seen 
yourself, and how noble you looked, you would pity 
rather than despise me. And now,” she went on, 
hurriedly checking him with her hand, “although I 
have laid aside all reserve and told you so much, 
remember that I know your sentiments toward me 
already. I would not, believe me, being nobly born, 
weary you with importunities into consent. I too 
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have a pride of my own: and I declare before the 
holy mother of God, if you should now go back from 
your word already given, I would no more marry 
you than I would marry my uncle’s groom.” 

Denis smiled a little bitterly. 

“Tt is a small love,” he said, “that shies at a little 
pide.” 

She made no answer, although she probably had 
her own thoughts. 

“Come hither to the window,” he said with a sigh. 
“Here is the dawn.” 

And indeed the dawn was already beginning. The 
hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, 
colorless and clean; and the valley underneath was 
flooded with a gray reflection. A few thin vapors 
clung in the coves of the forest or lay along the 
winding course of the river. The scene disengaged 
a surprising effect of stillness, which was hardly in- 
terrupted when the cocks began once more to crow 
among the steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who 
had made so horrid a clangor in the darkness not 
half an hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day. A little wind went bustling 
and eddying among the tree-tops underneath the 
windows. And still the daylight kept flooding in- 
sensibly out of the east, which was soon to grow 
incandescent and cast up that red-hot cannon-ball, 
the rising sun. 

Denis looked out over all this with a bit of a 
shiver. He had taken her hand, and retained it in 
his almost unconsciously. 

“Has the day begun already?” she said; and then 
illogically enough: “the night has been so long! 
Alas! what shall we say to my uncle when he 
returns ?” 
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“What you will,” said Denis, and he pressed her 
fingers in his. 

She was silent. 

“Blanche,” he said, with a swift, uncertain, pas- 
sionate utterance, “you have seen whether I fear 
death. You must know well enough that I would as 
gladly leap out of that window into the empty air as 
to lay a finger on you without your free and full 
consent. But if you care for me at all do not let me 
lose my life in a misapprehension; for I love you 
better than the whole world; and though I will die 
for you blithely, it would be like all the joys of Para- 
dise to live on and spend my life in your service.” 

As he stopped speaking, a bell began to ring loudly 
in the interior of the house; and a clatter of armor 
in the corridor showed that the retainers were re- 
turning to their post, and the two hours were at an 
end. 

“After all that you have heard?” she whispered, 
leaning toward him with her lips and eyes. 

“T have heard nothing,” he replied. 

“The captain’s name was Florimond de Champ- 
divers,” she said in his ear. 

“T did not hear it,” he answered, taking her supple 
body in his arms, and covering her wet face with 
kisses. 

A melodious chirping was audible behind, followed 
by a beautiful chuckle, and the voice of Messire de 
Malétroit wished his new nephew a good morning. 
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LA MERE SAUVAGE * 


I HAD not been at Virelogne for fifteen years. I 
went back there in the autumn, to shoot with my 
friend Serval, who had at last ‘rebuilt his chateau, 
which had been destroyed by the Prussians. 

I loved that district very much. It is one of those 
corners of the world which have a sensuous charm 
for the eyes. You love it with a bodily love. We, 
whom the country seduces, we keep tender memories 
for certain springs, for certain woods, for certain 
pools, for certain hills, seen very often, and which 
have stirred us like joyful events. Sometimes our 
thoughts turn back towards a corner in a forest, or 
the end of a bank, or an orchard powdered with 
flowers, seen but a single time, on some gay day; yet 
remaining in our hearts like ‘the images of certain 
women met in the street on a spring morning, with 
bright transparent dresses; and leaving in soul and 
body an unappeased desire which is not to be forgot- 
ten, a feeling that you have just rubbed elbows with 
happiness. 

At Virelogne I loved the whole countryside, dotted 
with little woods, and crossed by brooks which 
flashed in the sun and looked like veins, carrying 
blood to the earth. You fished in them for crawfish, 
trout, and eels! Divine happiness! You could bathe 
in places, and you often found snipe among the high 

* By permission of, and by arrangement with Harper & 
Brothers. 
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grass which grew along the borders of these slender 
watercourses. 

I was walking, lightly as a goat, watching my two 
dogs ranging before me. Serval, a hundred metres 
to my right, was beating a field of lucern. I turned 
the thicket which forms the boundary of the wood of 
Sandres, and I saw a cottage in ruins. 

All of a sudden, I remembered it as I had seen it 
the last time, in 1869, neat, covered with vines, with 
chickens before the door. What sadder than a dead 
house, with its skeleton standing upright, bare and 
sinister ? 

I also remembered that in it, one very tiring day, 
the good woman had given me a glass of wine to 
drink, and that Serval had then told me the history 
of its inhabitants. The father, an old poacher, had 
been killed by the gendarmes. The son, whom I had 
once seen, was a tall, dry fellow who also passed for 
a ferocious destroyer of game. People called them 
“les Sauvage.” 

Was that a name or a nickname? 

I hailed Serval. He came up with his long strides 
like a crane. 

I asked him: 

“What’s become of those people?” 

And he told me this story: 


When war was declared, the son Sauvage, who was 
then thirty-three years old, enlisted, leaving his 
mother alone in the house. People did not pity the 
old woman very much, because she had money; they 
knew it. , 

But she remained quite alone in that isolated dwell- 
ing so far from the village, on the edge of the wood. 
She was not afraid, however, being of the same 
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strain as her menfolk; a hardy old woman, tall and 
thin, who laughed seldom, and with whom one never 
jested. The women of the fields laugh but little in 
any case; that is men’s business, that! But they 
themselves have sad and narrowed hearts, leading a 
melancholy, gloomy life. The peasants learn a little 
boisterous merriment at the tavern, but their help- 
mates remain grave, with countenances which are 
always severe. The muscles of their faces have 
never learned the movements of the laugh. 

La Mére Sauvage continued her ordinary existence 
in her cottage, which was soon covered by the snows. 
She came to the village once a week, to get bread and 
a little meat: then she returned into her house. As 
there was talk of wolves, she went out with a gun 
upon her back—her son’s gun, rusty, and with the 
butt worn by the rubbing of the hand; and she 
was strange to see, the tall “Sauvage,” a little bent, 
going with slow strides over the snow, the muzzle 
of the piece extending beyond the black head-dress, 
which pressed close to her head and imprisoned her 
white hair, which no one had even seen. 

One day a Prussian force arrived. It was billeted 
upon the inhabitants, according to the property and 
resources of each. Four were allotted to the old 
woman, who was known to be rich. 

They were four great boys with blond skin, with 
blond beards, with blue cyes, who had remained stout 
notwithstanding the fatigues which they had endured 
already, and who also, though in a conquered coun- 
try, had remained kind and gentle. Alone with this 
aged woman, they showed themselves full of consid- 
eration, sparing her, as much as they could, all ex- 
penses and fatigue. They would be seen, all four of 
them, making their toilet round the well, of a morn- 
ing, in their shirt-sleeves, splashing with great 
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swishes of water, under the crude daylight of the 
snowy weather, their pink-white Northman’s flesh, 
while La Mére Sauvage went and came, making 
ready the soup. Then they would be seen cleaning 
the kitchen, rubbing the tiles, splitting wood, peeling 
potatoes, doing up all the house-work, like four good 
sons about their mother. 

But the old woman thought always of her own, so 
tall and thin, with his hooked nose and his brown 
eyes and his heavy mustache which made a roll of 
black hairs upon his lip. She asked each day of 
each of the soldiers who were installed beside her 
hearth: 

“Do you know where the French Marching Regi- 
ment No. 23 was sent? My boy is in it.” 

They answered, “No, not know, not know at all.” 
And, understanding her pain and her uneasiness 
(they, who had mothers too, there at home), they 
rendered her a thousand little services. She loved 
them well, moreover, her four enemies, since the 
peasantry feels no patriotic hatred; that belongs to 
the upper class alone. The humble, those who pay 
the most, because they are poor, and because every 
new burden crushes them down; those who are killed 
in masses, who make the true cannon’s-meat, because 
they are so many; those, in fine, who suffer most 
cruelly the atrocious miseries of war, because they 
are the feeblest, and- offer least resistance—they 
hardly understand at all those bellicose ardors, that 
excitable sense of honor, or those pretended political 
combinations which in six months exhaust two na- 
tions, the conqueror with the conquered. 

They said on the country-side, in speaking of the 
Germans of La Mére Sauvage: 

“There are four who have found a soft place.” 

Now, one morning, when the old woman was alone 
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in the house, she perceived far off on the plain a 
man coming towards her dwelling. Soon she recog- 
nized him; it was the postman charged to distribute 
the letters. He gave her a folded paper, and she 
drew out of her case the spectacles which she used 
for sewing; then she read: 


“Madame Sauvage,—The present letter is to 
tell you sad news. Your boy Victor was killed 
yesterday by a shell which near cut him in two. 
I was just by, seeing that we stood next each 
other in the company, and he would talk to me 
about you to let you know on the same day if 
anything happened to him. 

“T took his watch, which was in his pocket, to 
bring it back to you when the war is done. 

“T salute you very friendly. 

“Césaire Rivot, 
“Soldier of the 2d class, March. Reg. No. 23.” 


The letter was dated three weeks back. 

She did not cry at all. She remained motionless, 
so seized and stupefied that she did not even suffer as 
yet. She thought: “V’la Victor who is killed now.” 
Then little by little the tears mounted to her eyes, 
and the sorrow caught her heart. The ideas came to 
her, one by one, dreadful, torturing. She would 
never kiss him again, her child, her big boy, never 
again! The gendarmes had killed the father, the 
Prussians had killed the son. He had been cut in 
two by a cannon-ball. She seemed to see the thing, 
the horrible thing: the head falling, the eyes open, 
while he chewed the corner of his big mustache as he 
always did in moments of anger. 

What had they done with his body afterwards? If 
they had only let her have her boy back as they had 
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given her back her husband—with the bullet in the 
middle of his forehead! 

But she heard a noise of voices. It was the Prus- 
sians returning from the village. She hid her letter 
very quickly in her pocket, and she received them 
quietly, with her ordinary face, having had time to 
wipe her eyes. 

They were laughing, all four, delighted, since they 
brought with them a fine rabbit—stolen, doubtless— 
and they made signs to the old woman that there was 
to be something good to eat. 

She set herself to work at once to prepare break- 
fast ; but when it came to killing the rabbit, her heart 
failed her. And yet it was not the first. One of the 
soldiers struck it down with a blow of his fist behind 
the ears. 

The beast once dead, she separated the red body 
from the skin; but the sight of the blood which she 
was touching, and which covered her hands, of the 
warm blood which she felt cooling and coagulating, 
made her tremble from head to foot; and she kept 
seeing her big boy cut in two, and quite red also, like 
this still palpitating animal. 

She set herself at table with the Prussians, but she 
could not eat, not even a mouthful. They devoured 
the rabbit without troubling themselves about her. 
She looked at them askance, without speaking, ripen- 
ing a thought, and with a face so impassible that they 
perceived nothing. 

All of a sudden, she said: “I don’t even know your 
names, and here’s a whole month that we’ve been 
together.” They understood, not without difficulty, 
what she wanted, and told their names. That was 
not sufficient; she had them written for her on a 
paper, with the addresses of their families, and, rest- 
ing her spectacles on her great nose, she considered 
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that strange handwriting, then folded the sheet and 
put it in her pocket, on top of the letter which told 
her of the death of her son. 

When the meal was ended, she said to the men: 

“T am going to work for you.” 

And she began to carry up hay into the loft where 
they slept. 

They were astonished at her taking all this trouble; 
she explained to them that thus they would not be so 
cold; and they helped her. They heaped the trusses 
of hay as high as the straw roof; and in that manner 
they made a sort of great chamber with four walls 
of fodder, warm and perfumed, where they should 
sleep splendidly. 

At dinner, one of them was worried to see that La 
Mere Sauvage still ate nothing. She told him that 
she had the cramps. Then she kindled a good fire to 
warm herself up, and the four Germans mounted to 
their lodging-place by the ladder which served them 
every night for this purpose. 

As soon as they closed the trap, the old woman 
removed the ladder, then opened the outside door 
noiselessly, and went back to look for more bundles 
of straw, with which she filled her kitchen. She 
went barefoot in the snow, so softly that no sound 
was heard. From time to time she listened to the 
sonorous and unequal snorings of the four soldiers 
who were fast asleep. 

When she judged her preparations to be sufficient, 
she threw one of the bundles into the fireplace, and 
when it was alight she scattered it over all the others. 
Then she went outside again and looked. 

In a few seconds the whole interior of the cottage 
was illumined with a violent brightness and became 
a dreadful brasier, a gigantic fiery furnace, whose 
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brilliance spouted out of the narrow window and 
threw a glittering beam upon the snow. 

Then a great cry issued from the summit of the 
house; it was a clamor of human shriekings, heart- 
rending calls of anguish and of fear. At last, the 
trap having fallen in, a whirlwind of fire shot up into 
the loft, pierced the straw roof, rose to the sky like 
the immense flame of a torch; and all the cottage 
flared. 

Nothing more was heard therein but the crackling 
of the fire, the crackling sound of the walls, the fall- 
ing of the rafters. All of a sudden the roof fell 
in, and the burning carcass of the dwelling hurled a 
great plume of sparks into the air, amid a cloud of 
smoke. 

The country, all white, lit up by the fire, shone like 
a cloth of silver tinted with red. 

A bell, far off, began to toll. 

The old “Sauvage” remained standing before her 
ruined dwelling, armed with her gun, her son’s gun, 
for fear lest one of those men might escape. 

When she saw that it was ended, she threw her 
weapon into the brasier. A loud report rang back. 

People were coming, the peasants, the Prussians. 

They found the woman seated on the trunk of a 
tree, calm and satisfied. 

A German officer, who spoke French like a son of 
France, demanded of her: 

“Where are your soldiers?” 

She extended her thin arm towards the red heap 
of fire which was gradually going out, and she an- 
swered with a strong voice: ; 

“There!” 

They crowded round her. The Prussian asked: 

“How did it take fire?” 
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She said: 

“It was I who set it on fire.” 

They did not believe her, they thought that the 
sudden disaster had made her crazy. So, while all 
pressed round and listened, she told the thing from 
one end to the other, from the arrival of the letter 
to the last cry of the men who were burned with 
her house. She did not forget a detail of all which 
she had felt, nor of all which she had done. 

When she had finished, she drew two pieces of 
paper from her pocket, and, to distinguish them by 
the last glimmers of the fire, she again adjusted her 
spectacles ; then she said, showing one: “That, that 
is the death of Victor.’ Showing the other, she 
added, indicating the red ruins with a bend of the 
head: “That, that is their names, so that you can 
write home.” She calmly held the white sheet out to 
the officer, who held her by the shoulders, and she 
continued : 

“You must write how it happened, and you must 
say to their mothers that it was I who did that, Vic- 
toire Simon, la Sauvage! Do not forget.” 

The officer shouted some orders in German. They 
seized her, they threw her against the walls of her 
house, still hot. Then twelve men drew quickly up 
before her, at twenty paces. She did not move. She 
had understood; she waited. 

An order rang out, followed instantly by a long 
report. A belated shot went off by itself, after the 
others. 

The old woman did not fall. She sank as though 
they had mowed off her legs. 

The Prussian officer approached. She was almost 
cut in two, and in her withered hand she held her 
letter bathed with blood. 
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My friend Serval added: 

“It was by way of reprisal that the Germans de- 
troyed the chateau of the district, which belonged to 
ame.) 

As for me, I thought of the mothers of those four 
gentle fellows burned in that house; and of the atro- 
cious heroism of that other mother shot against the 
wall. 

And I picked up a little stone, still blackened by 
the flames. 


DWE PIEFGH-OF STRING * 


Ir was market-day, and over all the roads round 
Goderville the peasants and their wives were com- 
ing towards the town. The men walked easily, lurch- 
ing the whole body forward at every step. Their 
long legs were twisted and deformed by the slow, 
painful labors of the country :—by bending over to 
plough, which is what also makes their left shoulders 
too high and their figures crooked; and by reaping 
corn, which obliges them for steadiness’ sake to 
spread their knees too wide. Their starched blue 
blouses, shining as though varnished, ornamented at 
collar and cuffs with little patterns of white stitch- 
work, and blown up big around their bony bodies, 
seemed exactly like balloons about to soar, but put- 
ting forth a head, two arms, and two feet. 

Some of these fellows dragged a cow or a calf at 
the end of a rope. And just behind the animal, beat- 
ing it over the back with a leaf-covered branch to 
hasten its pace, went their wives, carrying large 
baskets from which came forth the heads of chickens 
or the heads of ducks. These women walked with 
steps far shorter and quicker than the men; their 
figures, withered and upright, were adorned with 
scanty little shawls pinned over their flat bosoms ; 
and they enveloped their heads each in a white cloth, 
close fastened round the hair and surmounted by a 
cap. 

* By permission of, and by arrangement with Harper & 
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Now a char-a-banc passed by, drawn by a jerky- 
paced nag. It shook up strangely the two men on 
the seat. And the woman at the bottom of the cart 
held fast to its sides to lessen the hard joltings. 

In the market-place at Goderville was a great 
crowd, a mingled multitude of men and beasts. The 
horns of cattle, the high and long-napped hats of 
wealthy peasants, the head-dresses of the women, 
came to the surface of that sea. And voices clamor- 
ous, sharp, shrill, made a continuous and savage din. 
Above it a huge burst of laughter from the sturdy 
lungs of a merry yokel would sometimes sound, and 
sometimes a long bellow from a cow tied fast to the 
wall of a house. 

It all smelled of the stable, of milk, of hay, and of 
perspiration, giving off that half-human, half-animal 
odor which is peculiar to the men of the fields. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just arrived 
at Goderville, and was taking his way towards the 
square, when he perceived on the ground a little piece 
of string. Maitre Hauchecorne, economical, like all 
true Normans, reflected that everything was worth 
picking up which could be of any use; and he stooped 
down—but painfully, because he suffered from rheu- 
matism. He took the bit of thin cord from the 
ground, and was carefully preparing to roll it up 
when he saw Maitre Malandain, the harness-maker, 
on his door-step, looking at him. They had cence had 
a quarrel about a halter, and they had remained 
angry, bearing malice on both sides. Maitre Hauche- 
corne was overcome with a sort of shame at being 
seen by his enemy looking in the dirt so for a bit of 
string. He quickly hid his find beneath his blouse; 
then in the pocket of his breeches ; then pretended to 
be still looking for something on the ground which he 
did not discover; and at last went off towards the 
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market-place, with his head bent forward, and a 
body almost doubled in two by rheumatic pains. 

He lost himself immediately in the crowd, which 
was clamorous, slow, and agitated by interminable 
bargains. The peasants examined the cows, went off, 
came back, always in great perplexity and fear of 
being cheated, never quite daring to decide, spying at 
the eye of the seller, trying ceaselessly to discover 
the tricks of the man and the defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great baskets at 
their feet, had pulled out the poultry, which lay upon 
the ground, tied by the legs, with eyes scared, with 
combs scarlet. 

They listened to propositions, maintaining their 
prices, with a dry manner, with an impassible face; 
or, suddenly, perhaps, deciding to take the lower 
price which was offered, they cried out to the cus- 
tomer, who was departing slowly: ; 

“All right, Dll let you have them, Mait’ Anthime.” 

Then, little by little, the square became empty, and 
when the Angelus struck midday those who lived at 
a distance poured into the inns. 

At Jourdain’s the great room was filled with 
eaters, just as the vast court was filled with vehicles 
of every sort—wagons, gigs, char-a-bancs, tilburys, 
tilt-carts which have no name, yellow with mud, 
misshapen, pieced together, raising their shafts to 
heaven like two arms, or it may be with their nose 
in the dirt and their rear in the air. 

Just opposite to where the diners were at table the 
huge fireplace, full of clear flame, threw a lively 
heat on the backs of those who sat along the right. 
Three spits were turning, loaded with chickens, with 
pigeons, and with joints of mutton; and a delectable 
odor of roast meat, and of gravy gushing over crisp 
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brown skin, took wing from the hearth, kindled 
merriment, caused mouths to water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eating there, 
at Mait’ Jourdain’s, the innkeeper’s, a dealer in 
horses also, and a sharp fellow who had made a 
pretty penny in his day. 

The dishes were passed round, were emptied, with 
jugs of yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, 
of his purchases and his sales. They asked news 
about the crops. The weather was good for green 
stuffs, but a little wet for wheat. 

All of a sudden the drum rolled in the court before 
the house. Every one, except some of the most 
indifferent, was on his feet at once, and ran to the 
door, to the windows, with his mouth still full and 
his napkin in his hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo he 
called forth in a jerky voice, making his pauses out 
of time: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goderville, and 
in general to all—persons present at the market, that 
there has been lost this morning, on the Beuzeville 
road, between—nine and ten o’clock, a pocket-book 
of black leather, containing five hundred francs and 
business papers. You are requested to return it— 
to the mayor’s office, at once, or to Maitre Fortuné 
Houlbréeque, of Manneville. There will be twenty 
francs reward.” 

Then the man departed. They heard once more at 
a distance the dull beatings on the drum and the 
faint voice of the crier. 

Then they began to talk of this event, reckoning up 
the chances which Maitre Houlbréque had of finding 
or of not finding his pocket-book again. 

And the meal went on. 
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They were finishing their coffee when the cor- 
poral of gendarmes appeared on the threshold. 

He asked : 

“Is Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, here?” 

Maitre Hauchecorne, seated at the other end of 
the table, answered: 

miderel anit” 

And the corporal resumed : 

“Maitre Hauchecorne, will you have the kindness 
to come with me to the mayor’s office? M. le Maire 
would like to speak to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and uneasy, gulped down 
his little glass of cognac, got up, and, even worse 
bent over than in the morning, since the first steps 
after a rest were always particularly difficult, started 
off, repeating: 

“Here I am, here I am.” 

And he followed the corporal. 

The mayor was waiting for him, seated in an 
arm-chair. He was the notary of the place, a tall, 
grave man of pompous speech. ; 

“Maitre Houchecorne,” said he, “this morning on 
the Beuzeville road, you were seen to pick up the 
pocket-book lost by Maitre Houlbreque, of Manne- 
ville.” 

The countryman, speechless, regarded the mayor, 
frightened already by this suspicion which rested on 
him he knew not why. 

“T, I picked up that pocket-book ?” 

REST Obey 

“T swear I didn’t even know nothing about it at 
all.” 

“You were seen.” 

“They saw me, me? Who is that who saw me?” 

“M. Malandain, the harness-maker.” 
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Then the old man remembered, understood, and, 
reddening with anger: 

“Ah! he saw me, did he, the rascal ? He saw me 
picking up this string here, M’sieu’ le Maire.” 

And, fumbling at the bottom of his pocket, he 
pulled out of it the little end of string. 

But the mayor incredulously shook his head: 

“You will not make me believe, Maitre Hauche- 
corne, that M. Malandain, who is a man worthy of 
credit, has mistaken this string for a pocket-book.” 

The peasant, furious, raised his hand and spit as 
if to attest his good faith, repeating: 

“For all that, it is the truth of the good God, the 
blessed truth, M’siew’ le Maire. There! on my soul 
and my salvation I repeat it.” 

The mayor continued : 

“After having picked up the thing in question, you 
even looked for some time in the mud to see if a 
piece of money had not dropped out of it.” 

The good man was sutfocated with indignation and 
with fear. 

“Tf they can say!—if they can say ... such lies 
as that to slander an honest man! If they can 
say! ig 

He might protest, he was not believed. 

He was confronted with M. Malandain, who re- 
peated and sustained his testimony. They abused 
one another for an hour. At his own request Maitre 
Hauchecorne was searched. Nothing was found 
upon him. 

At last, the mayor, much perplexed, sent him 
away, warning him that he would inform the public 
prosecutor, and ask for orders. 

The news had spread. When he left the mayor’s 
office, the old man was surrounded, interrogated with 
a curiosity which was serious or mocking as the case 
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might be, but into which no indignation entered. 
And he began to tell the story of the string. They 
did not believe him. They laughed. 

He passed on, button-holed by every one, himself 
button-holing his acquaintances, beginning over and 
over again his tale and his protestations, showing 
his. pockets turned inside out to prove that he had 
nothing. 

They said to him: 

“You old rogue, va!” 

And he grew angry, exasperated, feverish, in de- 
spair at not being believed, and always telling his 
story. 

The night came. It was time to go home. He set 
out with three of his neighbors, to whom he pointed 
out the place where he had picked up the end of 
string ; and all the way he talked of his adventure. 

That evening he made the round in the village of 
Bréauté, so as to tell every one. He met only un- 
believers. 

He was ill of it all night long. 

The next day, about one in the afternoon, Marius 
Paumelle, a farm hand of Maitre Breton, the market- 
gardener at Ymauville, returned the pocket-book and 
its contents to Maitre Houlbreque, of Manneville. 

This man said, indeed, that he had found it on the 
road ; but not knowing how to read, he had carried it 
home and given it to his master. 

The news spread to the environs. Maitre Hauche- 
corne was informed. He put himself at once upon 
the go, and began to relate his story as completed by 
the denouement. He triumphed. 

“What grieved me,” said he, “was not the thing 
itself, do you understand ; but it was the lies. There’s 
nothing does you so much harni as being in disgrace 


for lying.” 
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All day he talked of his adventure, he told it on 
the roads to the people who passed ; at the cabaret to 
the people who drank; and the next Sunday, when 
they came out of church. He even stopped strangers 
to tell them about it. He ‘was easy, now, and yet 
something worried him without his knowing exactly 
what it was. People had a joking manner while they 
listened. They did not seem convinced. He seemed 
to feel their tittle-tattle behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the next week he went to market at 
Goderville, prompted entirely by the need of telling 
his story. 

Malandain, standing on his door-step, began to 
laugh as he saw him pass. Why? 

He accosted a farmer of Criquetot, who did not 
let him finish, and, giving him a punch in the pit of 
his stomach, cried in his face: “Oh, you great rogue, 
va!” Then turned his heel upon him. 

Maitre Hauchecorne remained speechless, and 
grew more and more uneasy. Why had they called 
him “great rogue?” 

When seated at table in Jourdain’s tavern he began 
again to explain the whole affair. 

A horse-dealer of Montivilliers shouted at him: 

“Get out, get out you old scamp; I know all about 
your string!” 

Hauchecorne stammered : 

“But since they found it again, the pocket-book!” 

But the other continued: 

“Hold your tongue, daddy; there’s one who finds 
it and there’s another who returns it. And no one 
the wiser.” ; 

The peasant was.choked. He understood at last. 
They accused him of having had the pocket-book 
brought back by an accomplice, by a confederate. 
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He tried to protest. The whole table began to 
laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, and went away 
amid a chorus of jeers. 

He went home, ashamed and indignant, choked 
with rage, with confusion, the more cast-down since 
from his Norman cunning, he was, perhaps, capable 
of having done what they accused him of, and even 
of boasting of it as a good trick. His innocence 
dimly seemed to him impossible to prove, his crafti- 
ness being so well known. And he felt himself 
struck to the heart by the injustice of the suspicion. 

Then he began anew to tell of his adventure, 
lengthening his recital every day, each time adding 
new proofs, more energetic protestations, and more 
solemn oaths which he thought of, which he prepared 
in his hours of solitude, his mind being entirely occu- 
pied by the story of the string. The more compli- 
cated his defence, the more artful his arguments, the 
less he was believed. 

“Those are liars’ proofs,” they said behind his 
back. 

He felt this; it preyed upon his heart. He ex- 
hausted himself in useless efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

The jokers now made him tell the story of “The 
Piece of String’ to amuse them, just as you make a 
soldier who has been on a campaign tell his story of 
the battle. His mind, struck at the root, grew weak. 

About the end of December he took to his bed. 

He died early in January, and, in the delirium of 
the death-agony, he protested his innocence, re- 
peating : 

“A little bit of string—a little bit of string—see, 
here it is, M’sieuw’ le Maire.” 
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HE TONG PXRILE* 


GOD" SEES! THE PRUDAYBUI WAITS 
(Translated from the Russian by Aylmer Maude.) 


In THE town of Vladimir lived a young merchant 
named Ivan Dmitritch Aksyonof. He had two shops 
and a house of his own. 

Aksyonof was a handsome, fair-haired, curly- 
headed fellow, full of fun, and very fond of singing. 
When quite a young man he had been given to drink, 
and was riotous when he had had too much; but after 
he married he gave up drinking, except now and 
then. 

One summer Aksyonof was going to the Nizhny 
Fair, and as he bade good-by to his family his wife 
said to him, “Ivan Dmitritch, do not start to-day; I 
have had a bad dream about you.” 

Aksyonof laughed, and said, “You are afraid that 
when I get to the fair I shall go on the spree.” 

His wife replied: “I do not know what I am 
afraid of; all I know is that I had a bad dream. I 
dreamt you returned from the town, and when you 
took off your cap I saw that your hair was quite 
gray.” 

Aksyénof laughed. “That’s a lucky sign,” said he. 
“See if I don’t sell out all my goods, and bring you 
some presents from the fair.” 

So he said good-by to his family, and drove away. 

* By permission of, and by arrangement with Mr. Aylmer 
Maude and the Oxford University Press. 
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When he had traveled halfway, he met a merchant 
whom he knew, and they put up at the same inn for 
the night. -They had some tea together, and then 
went to bed in adjoining rooms. 

It was not Aksyénof’s habit to sleep late, and, 
wishing to travel while it was still cool, he aroused 
his driver before dawn, and told him to put in the 
horses. 

Then he made his way across to the landlord of 
the inn (who lived in a cottage at the back), paid his 
bill, and continued his journey. 

When he had gone about twenty-five miles, he 
stopped for the horses to be fed. Aksyonof rested 
awhile in the passage of the inn, then he stepped out 
into the porch, and, ordering a samovdr to be heated, 
got out his guitar and began to play. 

Suddenly a tréyka drove up with tinkling bells, 
and an official alighted, followed by two soldiers. He 
came to Aksyonof and began to question him, asking 
him who he was and whence he came. Aksyonof 
answered him fully, and said, “Won’t you have some 
tea with me?” But the official went on cross-ques- 
tioning him and asking him, “Where did you spend 
last night? Were you alone, or with a fellow-mer- 
chant? Did you see the other merchant this morn- 
ing? Why did you leave the inn before dawn?” 

Aksyonof wondered why he was asked all these 
questions, but he described all that had happened, and 
then added, “Why do you cross-question me as if I 
were a thief or a robber? I am traveling on business 
of my own, and there is no need to question me.” 

Then the official, calling the soldiers, said, “I am 
the police-officer of this district, and I question you 
because the merchant with whom you spent last night 
has been found with his throat cut. We must search 
your things.” 
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They entered the house. The soldiers and the 
police-officer unstrapped Aksyénof’s luggage and 
searched it. Suddenly the officer drew a knife out of 
a bag, crying, “Whose knife is this ?” 

Aksyonof looked, and seeing a blood-stained knife 
taken from his bag, he was frightened. 

“How is it there is blood on this knife?” 

Aksyonof tried to answer, but could hardly utter 
a word, and only stammered: “I—TI don’t know—not 
mine.” 

Then the police-officer said, “This morning the 
merchant was found in bed with his throat cut. You 
are the only person who could have done it. The 
house was locked from inside, and no one else was 
there. Here is this blood-stained knife in your bag, 
and your face and manner betray you! Tell me how 
you killed him, and how much money you stole?” 

Aksyonof swore he had not done it; that he had 
not seen the merchant after they had tea together ; 
that he had no money except eight thousand roubles 
of his own, and that the knife was not his. But his 
voice was broken, his face pale, and he trembled with 
fear as though he were guilty. 

The police-officer ordered the soldiers to bind 
Aksyonof and to put him in the cart. As they tied 
his feet together and flung him into the cart, Aksy- 
onof crossed himself and wept. His money and 
goods were taken from him, and he was sent to 
the nearest town and imprisoned there. Inquiries 
as to his character were made in Vladimir. The 
merchants and other inhabitants of that town said 
that in former days he used to drink and waste his 
time, but that he was a good man. Then the trial 
came on: he was charged with murdering a merchant 
from Ryazan, and robbing him of twenty thousand 
roubles. 
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His wife was in despair, and did not know what 
to believe. Her children were all quite small; one 
was a baby at her breast. Taking them all with her, 
she went to the town where her husband was in jail. 
At first she was not allowed to see him; but, after 
much begging, she obtained permission from the offi- 
cials, and was taken to him. When she saw her 
husband in prison dress and in chains, shut up with 
thieves and criminals, she fell down, and did not 
come to her senses for a long time. Then she drew 
her children to her, and sat down near him. She 
told him of things at home, and asked about what 
had happened to him. He told her all, and she asked, 
“What can we do now?” 

“We must petition the Czar not to let an innocent 
man perish.” 

His wife told him that she had sent a petition to 
the Czar, but that it had not been accepted. 

Aksyonof did not reply, but only looked downcast. 

Then his wife said, “It was not for nothing I 
dreamt your hair had turned gray. You remember? 
You should not have started that day.”’ And passing 
her fingers through his hair, she said: “Vanya dear- 
est, tell your wife the truth; was it not you who did 
it?” 

“So you, too, suspect me!’ said Aksyonof, and, 
hiding his face in his hands, he began to weep. Then 
a soldier came to say that the wife and children must 
go away; and Aksyonof said good-by to his family 
for the last time. 

When they were gone, Aksyonof recalled what 
had been said, and when he remembered that his wife 
also had suspected him, he said to himself, “It seems 
that only God can know the truth; it is to Him alone 
we must appeal, and from Him alone expect mercy.” 
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And Aksyénof wrote no more petitions; gave up 
all hope, and only prayed to God. 

Aksyonof was condemned to be flogged and sent 
to the mines. So he was flogged with a knout, and 
when the wounds made by the knout were healed, he 
was driven to Siberia with other convicts. 

For twenty-six years Aksyonof lived as a convict 
in Siberia. His hair turned white as snow, and his 
beard grew long, thin and gray. All his mirth went; 
he stooped ; he walked slowly, spoke little, and never 
laughed, but he often prayed. 

In prison Aksyonof learnt to make boots, and 
earned a little money, with which he bought The 
Lives of the Saints. He read this book when there 
was light enough in the prison; and on Sundays in 
the prison-church he read the lessons and sang in the 
choir ; for his voice was still good. 

The prison authorities liked Aksyonof for his 
meekness, and his fellow-prisoners respected him: 
they called him “Grandfather,” and “The Saint.” 
When they wanted to petition the prison authorities 
about anything, they always made Aksyonof their 
spokesman, and when there were quarrels among the 
prisoners they came to him to put things right, and to 
judge the matter. 

No news reached Aksyonof from his home, and he 
did not even know if his wife and children were still 
alive. 

One day a fresh gang of convicts came to the 
prison. In the evening the old prisoners collected 
round the new ones and asked them what towns or 
villages they came from, and what they were sen- 
tenced for. Among the rest Aksyonof sat down near 
the newcomers, and listened with downcast air to 
what was said. 

One of the new convicts, a tall, strong man of 
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sixty, with a closely-cropped gray beard, was tell- 
ing the others what he had been arrested for. 

“Well, friends,” he said, “I only took a horse that 
was tied to a sledge, and I was arrested and accused 
of stealing. I said I had only taken it to get home 
quicker, and had then let it go; besides, the driver 
was a personal friend of mine. So I said, ‘It’s all 
right.’ ‘No,’ said they, ‘you stole it. But how 
or where I stole it they could not say. I once really 
did something wrong, and ought by rights to have 
come here long ago, but that time I was not found 
out. Now I have been sent here for nothing at 
all... . Eh, but it’s lies I’m telling you; I’ve been 
to Siberia before, but I did not stay long.” 

“Where are you from?” asked some one. 

“From Vladimir. My family are of that town. 
My name is Makar, and they also call me Semyo- 
nitch.” 

Aksyonof raised his head and said: “Tell me, 
Semyonitch, do you know anything of the merchants 
Aksyonof, of Vladimir? Are they still alive?” 

“Know them! Of course I do. The Aksydénofs 
are rich, though their father is in Siberia: a sinner 
like ourselves, it seems! As for you, Gran’dad, how 
did you come here ?” 

Aksyonof did not like to speak of his misfortune. 
He only sighed, and said, “For my sins I have been 
in prison these twenty-six years.” 

“What sins?” asked Makar Semyénitch. 

But Aksyonof only said, “Well, well—I must have 
deserved it!” He would have said no more, but his 
companions told the newcomer how Aksyénof came 
to be in Siberia: how some one had killed a mer- 
chant, and had put a knife among Aksyoénof’s things, 
and Aksyonof had been unjustly condemned. 

When Makar Semydénitch heard this, he looked at 
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Akysonof, slapped his own knee, and exclaimed, 
“Well, this is wonderful! Really wonderful! But 
how old you’ve grown, Gran’dad!” 

The others asked him why he was so surprised, 
and where he had seen Aksyonof before; but Makar 
Semyonitch did not reply. He only said: “It’s 
wonderful that we should meet here, lads!” 

These words made Aksyénof wonder whether this 
man knew who had killed the merchant; so he said, 
“Perhaps, Semydénitch, you have heard of that affair, 
or maybe you’ve seen me before?” 

“How could I help hearing? The world’s full of 
rumors. But it’s long ago, and I’ve forgotten what 
ii heard.” 

“Perhaps you heard who killed the merchant?’ 
asked Aksyonof. 

Makar Semyonitch laughed, and replied, “It must 
have been he in whose bag the knife was found! 
If some one else hid the knife there, ‘He’s not a thief 
till he’s caught,’ as the saying is. How could anyone 
put a knife into your bag while it was under your 
head? It would surely have woke you up?” 

When Aksyonof heard these words, he felt sure 
this was the man who had killed the merchant. He 
rose and went away. All that night Aksyonof lay 
awake. He felt terribly unhappy, and all sorts of 
images rose in his mind. There was the image of 
his wife as she was when he parted from her to go 
to the fair. He saw her as if she were present; her 
face and her eyes rose before him; he heard her 
speak and laugh. Then he saw his children, quite 
little, as they were at that time: one with a little 
cloak on, another at his mother’s breast. And then 
he remembered himself as he used to be—young and 
merry. He remembered how he sat playing the gui- 
tar in the porch of the inn where he was arrested, 
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and how free from care he had been. He saw, in 
his mind, the place where he was flogged, the execu- 
tioner, and the people standing around; the chains, 
the convicts, all the twenty-six years of his prison 
life, and his premature old age. The thought of it 
all made him so wretched that he was ready to kill 
himself. 

“And it’s all that villain’s doing!” thought Aksy- 
onof. And his anger was so great against Makar 
Semyo6nitch that he longed for vengeance, even if he 
himself should perish for it. He kept repeating 
prayers all night, but could get no peace. During 
the day he did not go near Makar Semyonitch, nor 
even look at him. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Aksydnof could 
not sleep at nights, and was so miserable that he 
did not know what to do. 

One night as he was walking about the prison he 
noticed some earth that came rolling out from under 
one of the shelves on which the prisoners slept. He 
stopped to see what it was. Suddenly Makar Sem- 
yonitch crept out from under the shelf, and looked 
up at Aksyonof with frightened face. Aksyonof 
tried to pass without looking at him, but Makar 
seized his hand and told him that he had dug a hole 
under the wall, getting rid of the earth by putting 
it into his high-boots, and emptying it out every day 
on the road when the prisoners were driven to their 
work. 

“Just you keep quiet, old man, and you shall get 
out too. If you blab they ‘ll flog the life out of me, 
but I will kill you first.” 

Aksyonof trembled with anger as he looked at his 
enemy. He drew his hand away, saying, “I have no 
wish to escape, and yqu have no need to kill me; 
you killed me long ago! As to telling of you—I 
may do so or not, as God shall direct.” 
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Next day, when the convicts were led out to work, 
the convoy soldiers noticed that one or other of the 
prisoners emptied some earth out of his boots. The 
prison was searched, and the tunnel found. The 
Governor came and questioned all the prisoners to 
find out who had dug the hole. They all denied any 
knowledge of it. Those who knew would not betray 
Makar Semyonitch, knowing he would be flogged, 
almost to death. At last the Governor turned to 
Aksyonof, whom he knew to be a just man, and 
said : 

“You are a truthful old man; tell me, before God, 
who dug the hole?” 

Makar Semyonitch stood as if he were quite un- 
concerned, looking at the Governor and not so much 
as glancing at Aksyonof. Aksyonof’s lips and hands 
trembled, and for a long time he could not utter a 
word. He thought, “Why should I screen him who 
ruined my life? Let him pay for what I have suf- 
fered. But if I tell, they will probably flog the life 
out of him, and maybe I suspect him wrongly. And, 
after all, what good would it be to me?” 

“Well, old man,” repeated the Governor, “tell us 
the truth: who has been digging under the wall ?” 

Aksyonof glanced at Makar Semyonitch, and said, 
“T cannot say, your honor. It is not God’s will that 
I should tell! Do what you like with me; I am in 
your hands.” 

However much the Governor tried, Aksydnof 
would say no more, and so the matter had to be left. 

That night, when Aksyénof was lying on his bed 
and just beginning to doze, some one came quietly 
and sat down on his bed. He peered through the 
darkness and recognized Makar. 

“What more do you want of me?” asked Aks- 
yonof. “Why have you come here?” 

Makar Semyonitch was silent. So Aksyénof sat 
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up and said, “What do you want? Go away, or | 
will call the guard!” 

Makar Semyonitch bent close over Aksyonof, and 
whispered, “Ivan Dmitritch, forgive me!” 

“What for?” asked Aksyonof. 

“It was I who killed the merchant and hid the 
knife among your things. I meant to kill you too, 
but I heard a noise outside; so I hid the knife in 
your bag and escaped out of the window.” 

Aksyonof was silent, and did not know what to 
say. Makar Semyonitch slid off the bed-shelf and 
knelt upon the ground. “Ivan Dmitritch,” said he, 
“forgive me! For the love of God, forgive me! I 
will confess that it was I who killed the merchant, 
and you will be released and can go to your home.” 

“Tt is easy for you to talk,” said Aksyonof, “but 
I have suffered for you these twenty-six years. 
Where could I go to now? ... My wife is dead, 
and my children have forgotten me. I have nowhere 
TOPCO! eee 

Makar Semyonitch did not rise, but beat his head 
on the floor. “Ivan Dmitritch, forgive me!” he cried. 
“When they flogged me with the knout it was not so 


hard to bear as it is to see you now . . . yet you had 
pity on me, and did not tell. For Christ’s sake for- 
give me, wretch that I am!’”’ And he began to sob. 


When Aksyonof heard him sobbing he, too, began 
to weep. 

“God will forgive you!” said he. “Maybe I am 
a hundred times worse than you.’”’ And at these 
words his heart grew light, and the longing for home 
left him. He no longer had any desire to leave the 
prison, but only hoped for his last hour to come. 

In spite of what Aksyonof had said, Makar Sem- 
yonitch confessed his guilt. But when the order for 
his release came, Aksyonof was already dead. 
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MUMU * 
(Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett.) 


In ONE of the outlying streets of Moscow, in a grey 
house with white columns and a balcony, warped 
all askew, there was once living a lady, a widow, sur- 
rounded by a numerous household of serfs. Her 
sons were in the government service at Petersburg; 
her daughters were married; she went out very little, 
and in solitude lived through the last years of her 
miserly and dreary old age. Her day, a joyless and 
gloomy day, had long been over; but the evening 
of her life was blacker than night. 

Of all her servants, the most remarkable personage 
was the porter, Gerasim, a man full twelve inches 
over the normal height, of heroic build, and deaf and 
dumb from his birth. The lady, his owner, had 
brought him up from the village where he lived alone 
in a little hut, apart from his brothers, and was 
reckoned about the most punctual of her peasants in 
the payment of the seignorial dues. Endowed with 
extraordinary strength, he did the work of four men; 
work flew apace under his hands, and it was a pleas- 
ant sight to see him when he was ploughing, while, 
with his huge palms pressing hard upon the plough, 
he seemed alone, unaided by his poor horse, to cleave 
the yielding bosom of the earth, or when, about St. 
Peter’s Day, he plied his scythe with a furious energy 


* By permission of, and by arrangement with The Mac- 
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that might have mown a young birch copse up by 
the roots, or swiftly and untiringly wielded a flail 
over two yards long; while the hard oblong muscles 
of his shoulders rose and fell like a lever. His per- 
petual silence lent a solemn dignity to his unwearying 
labor. He was a splendid peasant, and, except for 
his affliction, any girl would have been glad to marry 
him. . . . But now they had taken Gerasim to Mos- 
cow, bought him boots, had him made a full-skirted 
coat for summer, a sheepskin for winter, put into 
his hand a broom and a spade, and appointed him 
porter. 

At first he intensely disliked his new mode of life. 
From his childhood he had been used to field labor, 
to village life. Shut off by his affliction from the 
society of men, he had grown up, dumb and mighty, 
as a tree grows on a fruitful soil. When he was 
transported to the town he could not understand 
what was being done with him; he was miserable and 
stupefied, with the stupefaction of some strong 
young bull, taken straight from the meadow, where 
the rich grass stood up to his belly, taken and put in 
the truck of a railway train, and there, while smoke 
and sparks and gusts of steam puff out upon the 
sturdy beast, he is whirled onwards, whirled along 
with loud roar and whistle, whither—God knows! 
What Gerasim had to do in his new duties seemed a 
mere trifle to him after his hard toil as a peasant; 
in half an hour all his work was done, and he would 
once more stand stock-still in the middle of the court- 
yard, staring open-mouthed at all the passers-by, as 
though trying to wrest from them the explanation of 
his perplexing position; or he would suddenly go off 
into some corner, and flinging a long way off the 
broom or the spade, throw himself on his face on the 
ground, and lie for hours together without stirring, 
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like a caged beast. But man gets used to anything, 
and Gerasim got used at last to living in town. He 
had little work to do; his whole duty consisted in 
keeping the courtyard clean, bringing in a barrel of 
water twice a day, splitting and dragging in wood for 
the kitchen and the house, keeping out strangers, and 
watching at night. And it must be said he did his 
duty zealously. In his courtyard there was never 
a shaving lying about, never a speck of dust; if 
sometimes, in the muddy season, the wretched nag, 
put under his charge for fetching water, got stuck 
in the road, he would simply give it a shove with his 
shoulder, and set not only the cart but the horse itself 
moving. If he set to chopping wood, the axe fairly 
rang like glass, and chips and chunks flew in all 
directions. And as for strangers, after he had one 
night caught two thieves and knocked their heads 
together—knocked them so that there was not the 
slightest need to take them to the police-station after- 
wards—every one in the neighborhood began to feel 
a great respect for him; even those who came in the 
daytime, by no means robbers, but simply unknown 
persons, at the sight of the terrible porter, waved and 
shouted to him as though he could hear their shouts. 
With all the rest of the servants, Gerasim was on 
terms, hardly friendly—they were afraid of him— 
but familiar ; he regarded them as his fellows. They 
explained themselves to him by signs, and he under- 
stood them, and exactly carried out all orders, but 
knew his own rights, too, and soon no one dared ta 
take his seat at the table. Gerasim was altogether 
of a strict and serious temper, he liked order in 
everything ; even the cocks did not dare to fight in his 
presence, or woe betide them! Directly he caught 
sight of them, he would seize them by the legs, swing 
them ten times round in the air like a wheel, and 
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throw them in different directions. There were 
geese, too, kept in the yard; but the goose, as is well 
known, is a dignified and reasonable bird; Gerasim 
felt a respect for them, looked after them, and fed 
them; he was himself not unlike a gander of the 
steppes. He was assigned a little garret over the 
kitchen; he arranged it himself to his own liking, 
made a bedstead in it of oak boards on four stumps 
of wood for legs—a truly Titanic bedstead; one 
might have put a ton or two on it—it would not 
have bent under the load; under the bed was a solid 
chest; in a corner stood a little table of the same 
strong kind, and near the table a three-legged stool, 
so solid and squat that Gerasim himself would some- 
times pick it up and drop it again with a smile of 
delight. The garret was locked up by means of a 
padlock that looked like a kalatch or basket-shaped 
loaf, only black; the key of this padlock Gerasim 
always carried about him in his girdle. He did not 
like people to come to his garret. 

So passed a year, at the end of which a little inci- 
dent befell Gerasim. 

The old lady, in whose service he lived as porter, 
adhered in everything to the ancient ways, and kept 
a large number of servants. In her house were not 
only laundresses, sempstresses, carpenters, tailors 
and tailoresses, there was even a harness-maker—he 
was reckoned as a veterinary surgeon, too—and a 
doctor for the servants; there was a household doc- — 
tor for the mistress; there was, lastly, a shoemaker, — 
by name Kapiton Klimov, a sad drunkard. Klimov 
regarded himself as an injured creature, whose 
merits were unappreciated, a cultivated man from 
Petersburg, who ought not to be living in Moscow | 
without occupation—in the wilds, so to speak; and | 
if he drank, as he himself expressed it emphatically, | 
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with a blow on his chest, it was sorrow drove him 
to it. So one day his mistress had a conversation 
about him with her head steward, Gavrila, a man 
whom, judging solely from his little yellow eyes and 
nose like a duck’s beak, fate itself, it seemed, had 
marked out as a person in authority. The lady ex- 
pressed her regret at the corruption of the morals of 
Kapiton, who had, only the evening before, been 
picked up somewhere in the street. 

‘Now, Gavrila,’ she observed, all of a sudden, 
‘now, if we were to marry him, what do you think— 
perhaps he would be steadier ?’ 

“Why not marry him, indeed, ’m? He could be 
married, ’m,’ answered Gavrila, ‘and it would be 
a very good thing to be sure, ’m.’ 

“Yes; only who is to marry him?’ 

‘Ay, ’m. But that’s at your pleasure, ’m. He 
may, anyway, so to say, be wanted for something; 
he can’t be turned adrift altogether.’ 

‘I fancy he likes Tatiana.’ 

Gavrila was on the point of making some reply, 
but he shut his lips tightly. 





‘Yes! ... let him marry Tatiana,’ the lady de- 
cided, taking a pinch of snuff complacently. “Do 
you hear?” 


‘Yes, ’m,’ Gavrila articulated, and he withdrew. 

Returning to his own room (it was in a little lodge, 
and was almost filled up with metal-bound trunks), 
Gavrila first sent his wife away, and then sat down 
at the window and pondered. His mistress’s unex- 
pected arrangement had clearly put him in a diff- 
culty. At last he got up and sent to call Kapiton. 
Kapiton made his appearance. . . . But before re- 
porting their conversation to the reader, we consider 
it not out of place to relate in few words who was 
this Tatiana, whom it was to be Kapiton’s lot to 
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marry, and why the great lady’s order had disturbed 
the steward. 

Tatiana, one of the laundresses referred to above 
(as a trained and skilful laundress she was in charge 
of the fine linen only), was a woman of twenty- 
eight, thin, fair-haired, with moles on her left cheek. 
Moles on the left cheek are regarded as of evil omen 
in Russia—a token of unhappy life. ... Tatiana 
could not boast of her good luck. From her earliest 
youth she had been badly treated; she had done the 
work of two, and had never known affection; she had 
been poorly clothed and had received the smallest 
wages. Relations she had practically none; an uncle 
she had once had, a butler,.left behind in the country 
as useless, and other uncles of hers were peasants— 
that was all. At one time she had passed for a 
beauty, but her good looks were very soon over. In 
disposition, she was very meek, or, rather, scared; 
towards herself, she felt perfect indifference; of 
others, she stood in mortal dread; she thought of 
nothing but how to get her work done in good time, 
never talked to any one, and trembled at the very 
name of her mistress, though the latter scarcely knew 
her by sight. When Gerasim was brought from the 
country, she was ready to die with fear on seeing his 
huge figure, tried all she could to avoid meeting him, 
even dropped her eyelids when sometimes she 
chanced to run past him, hurrying from the house to 
the laundry. Gerasim at first paid no special atten- 
tion to her, then he used to smile when she came his 
way, then he began even to stare admiringly at her, 
and at last he never took his eyes off her. She took 
his fancy, whether by the mild expression of her 
face or the timidity of her movements, who can tell ? 
So one day she was stealing across the yard, with a 
starched dressing-jacket of her mistress’s carefully 
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poised on her outspread fingers . . . some one sud- 
denly grasped her vigorously by the elbow; she 
turned round and fairly screamed; behind her stood 
Gerasim. With a foolish smile, making inarticulate 
caressing grunts, he held out to her a gingerbread 
cock with gold tinsel on its tail and wings. She was 
about to refuse it, but he thrust it forcibly into her 
hand, shook his head, walked away, and turning 
round, once more grunted something very affection- 
ately to her. From that day forward he gave her 
no peace; wherever she went, he was on the spot at 
once, coming to meet her, smiling, grunting, waving 
his hands; all at once he would pull a ribbon out of 
the bosom of his smock and put it in her hand, or 
would sweep the dust out of her way. The poor girl 
simply did not know how to behave or what to do. 
Soon the whole household knew of the dumb porter’s 
wiles; jeers, jokes, sly hints, were showered upon 
Tatiana. At Gerasim, however, it was not every one 
who would dare to scoff; he did not like jokes; in- 
deed, in his presence, she, too, was left in peace. 
Whether she liked it or not, the girl found herself 
to be under his protection. Like all deaf-mutes, he 
was very suspicious, and very readily perceived 
when they were laughing at him or at her. One day, 
at dinner, the wardrobe-keeper, Tatiana’s superior, 
fell to nagging, as it is called, at her, and brought the 
poor thing to such a state that she did not know 
where to look, and was almost crying with vexation. 
Gerasim got up all of a sudden, stretched out his gi- 
gantic hand, laid it on the wardrobe-maid’s head, 
and looked into her face with such grim ferocity that 
her head positively flopped upon the table. Every 
one was still. Gerasim took up his spoon again and 
went on with his cabbage-soup. ‘Look at him, the 
dumb devil, the wood-demon!’ they all muttered in 
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undertones, while the wardrobe-maid got up and 
went out into the maids’ room. Another time, no- 
ticing that Kapiton—the same Kapiton who was the 
subject of the conversation reported above—was 
gossiping somewhat too attentively with Tatiana, 
Gerasim beckoned him to him, led him into the cart- 
shed, and taking up a shaft that was standing in a 
corner by one end, lightly, but most significantly, 
menaced him with it. Since then no one addressed 
a word to Tatiana. And all this cost him nothing. 
It is true the wardrobe-maid, as soon as she reached 
the maids’ room, promptly fell into a fainting-fit, and 
behaved altogether so skilfully that Gerasim’s rough 
action reached his mistress’s knowledge the same day. 
But the capricious old lady only laughed, and several 
times, to the great offence of the wardrobe-maid, 
forced her to repeat ‘how he bent your head down 
with his heavy hand,’ and next day she sent Gerasim 
a rouble. She looked on him with favor as a strong 
and faithful watchman. Gerasim stood in consid- 
erable awe of her, but, all the same, he had hopes 
of her favour, and was preparing to go to her witha 
petition for leave to marry Tatiana. He was only 
waiting for a ew coat, promised him by the steward, 
to present a proper appearance before his mistress, 
when this same mistress suddenly took it into her 
head to marry Tatiana to Kapiton. 

The reader will now readily understand the per- 
turbation of mind that overtook the steward Gavrila 
after his conversation with his mistress. ‘My lady,’ 
he thought, as. he sat at the window, ‘favours 
Gerasim, to be sure-—(Gavrila was well aware of 
this, and that was why he himself looked on him 
with an indulgent eye )—‘still he is a speechless crea- 
ture. I could not, indeed, put it before the mistress 
that Gerasim’s courting Tatiana. But, after all, it’s 
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true enough; he’s a queer sort of husband. But on 
the other hand, that devil, God forgive me, has only 
got to find out they’re marrying Tatiana to Kapiton, 
he’ll smash up everything in the house, ‘pon my soul! 
There’s no reasoning with him; why, he’s such a 
devil, God forgive my sins, there’s no getting over 
him nohow .. . *pon my soul 

Kapiton’s entrance broke the thread of Gavrila’s 
reflections. The dissipated shoemaker came in, his 
hands behind him, and lounging carelessly against 
a projecting angle of the wall, near the door, crossed 
his right foot in front of his left, and tossed his head, 
as much as to say, “What do you want?” 

Gavrila looked at Kapiton, and drummed with his 
fingers on the window-frame. Kapiton merely 
screwed up his leaden eyes a little, but he did not look 
down; he even grinned slightly, and passed his hand 
over his whitish locks which were sticking up in all 
directions. ‘Well, here I am. What is it?’ 

‘You’re a pretty fellow,’ said Gavrila, and paused. 
‘A pretty fellow you are, there’s no denying!’ 

Kapiton only twitched his little shoulders. ‘Are 
you any better, pray?’ he thought to himself. 

‘Just look at yourself, now, look at yourself,’ 
Gavrila went on reproachfully; ‘now, whatever do 
you look like? 

Kapiton serenely surveyed his shabby, tattered 
coat and his patched trousers, and with special atten- 
tion stared at his burst boots, especially the one on 
the tiptoe of which his right foot so gracefully 
poised, and he fixed his eyes again on the steward. 

“Well ?’ 

‘Well?’ repeated Gavrila. ‘Well? And then you 
say well? You look like Old Nick himself, God for- 
give my saying so, that’s what you look like.’ 

Kapiton blinked rapidly. 
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‘Go on abusing me, go on, if you like, Gavrila 
Andreitch,’ he thought to himself again. 

‘Here you’ve been drunk again,’ Gavrila began, 
‘drunk again, haven’t you? Eh? Come, answer 
me!’ 

‘Owing to the weakness of my health, I have 
exposed myself to spirituous beverages, certainly,’ 
replied Kapiton. 

‘Owing to the weakness of your health! ... 
They let you off too easy, that’s what it is; and 
you’ve been apprenticed in Petersburg. . . . Much 
you learned in your apprenticeship! You simply 
eat your bread in idleness.’ 

‘In that matter, Gavrila Andreitch, there is one 
to judge me, the Lord God Himself, and no one else. 
He also knows what manner of man I be in this 
world, and whether I eat my bread in idleness. And 
as concerning your contention regarding drunken- 
ness, in that matter, too, I am not to blame, but 
rather a friend; he led me into temptation, but was 
diplomatic and got away, while I .. 

“While you were left, like a goose, in the street. 
Ah, you’re a dissolute fellow! But that’s not the 
point,’ the steward went on. ‘I’ve something to 
tell you. Our lady’—here he paused a minute—‘it’s 
our lady’s pleasure that you should be married. Do 
you hear? She imagines you may be steadier when 
you're married. Do you understand?’ 

‘To be sure I so.’ 

‘Well, then. For my part I think it would be 
better to give you a good hiding. But there—it’s her 
business. Well? Are you agreeable?’ 

Kapiton grinned. 

‘Matrimony is an excellent thing for any one, 
Gavrila Andreitch; and, as far as I am concerned, I 
shall be quite agreeable.’ 
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‘Very well, then,’ replied Gavrila, while he re- 
flected to himself: “There’s no denying the man 
expresses himself very properly. . . . Only there’s 
one thing,’ he pursued aloud: ‘the wife our lady’s 
picked out for you is an unlucky choice.’ 

“Why, who is she, permit me to inquire?” 

‘Tatiana.’ 

“Tatiana ?’ 

And Kapiton opened his eyes, and moved a little 
away from the wall. 

“Well, what are you in such a taking for? . 
Isn’t she to your taste, hey?’ 

‘Not to my taste, do you say, Gavrila Andreitch? 
She’s right enough, a hard-working steady girl... . 
But you know very well yourself, Gavrila Andreitch, 
why, that fellow, that wild man of the woods, that 
monster of the steppes, he’s after her, you know. 

‘I know, mate, I know all about it,’ the butler cut 
him short in a tone of annoyance: ‘but there, you 
BeeM Ns 

‘But upon my soul, Gavrila Andreitch! why, he’ll 
kill me, by God, he will, he’ll crush me like some fly ; 
why, he’s got a fist—why, you kindly look yourself 
what a fist he’s got; why, he’s simply got a fist like 
Minin Pozharsky’s. You see, he’s deaf, he beats and 
does not hear how he’s beating! He swings his great 
fists, as if he’s asleep. And there’s no possibility of 
pacifying him; and for why? Why, because, as you 
know yourself, Gavrila Andreitch, he’s deaf, and 
what’s more, has no more wit than the heel of my 
foot. Why, he’s a sort of beast, a heathen idol, 
Gavrila Andreitch, and worse . . . a block of wood; 
what have I done that I should have to suffer from 
him now? Sure it is, it’s all over with me now; I’ve 
knocked about, I’ve had enough to put up with, I’ve 
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been battered like an earthenware pot, but still I’m 
a man, after all, and not a worthless pot.’ 

‘I know, I know, don’t go talking away .. .’ 

‘Lord, my God!’ the shoemaker continued 
warmly, ‘when is the end? When, O Lord! A poor 
wretch I am, a poor wretch whose sufferings are end- 
less! What a life, what a life mine’s been, come to 
think of it! In my young days, I was beaten by a 
German I was ’prentice to; in the prime of life 
beaten by my own countrymen, and last of all, in 
ripe years, see what I have been brought to. . .’ 

‘Ugh, you flabby soul!’ said Gavrila Andreitch. 
“Why do you make so many words about it?’ 

‘Why, do you say, Gavrila Andreitch? It’s not a 
beating I’m afraid of, Gavrila Andreitch. A gentle- 
man may chastise me in private, but give me a civil 
word before folks, and I’m a man still; but see now, 
whom I’ve to do with...’ 

‘Come, get along,’ Gavrila interposed impatiently. 
Kapiton turned away and staggered off. 

‘But, if it were not for him,’ the steward shouted 
after him, ‘you would consent for your part?’ 

‘I signify my acquiescence,’ retorted Kapiton as 
he disappeared. 

His fine language did not desert him, even in the 
most trying positions. 

The steward walked several times up and down the 
room. 

‘Well, call Tatiana now,’ he said at last. 

A few instants later, Tatiana had come up almost 
noiselessly, and was standing in the doorway. 

‘What are your orders, Gavrila Andreitch?’ she 
said in a soft voice. 

The steward looked at her intently. 

“Well, Taniusha,’ he said, ‘would you like to be 
married? Our lady has chosen a husband for you.’ 
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“Yes, Gavrila Andreitch. And whom has she 
deigned to name as a husband for me?’ she added 
falteringly. 

‘Kapiton, the shoemaker.’ 

BYieS, Sits 

‘He’s a feather-brained fellow, that’s certain. But 
it’s just for that the mistress reckons upon you.’ 

WYes; Sir.’ 

‘There’s one difficulty . . . You know the deaf 
man, Gerasim, he’s courting you, you see. How did 
you come to bewitch such a bear? But you see, he’ll 
kill you, very like, he’s such a bear. . . .’ 

“He'll kill me, Gavrila Andreitch, he’ll kill me, and 
no mistake !’ 

‘Kill you? ... Well, we shall see about that. 
What do you mean by saying he’ll kill you? Has 
he any right to kill you? Tell me yourself.’ 

‘I don’t know, Gavrila Andreitch, about his hav- 
ing any right or not.’ 

“What a woman! Why, you’ve made him no 
promise, 1, suppose? «2/2 

‘What are you pleased to ask of me?’ 

The steward was silent for a little, thinking, 
“You’re a meek soul! Well, that’s right,’ he said 
aloud ; ‘we’ll have another talk with you later. Now 
you can go, Taniusha; I see you're not unruly, cer- 
tainly.’ 

Tatiana turned, steadied herself a little against the 
doorpost, and went away. 

‘And, perhaps, our lady will forget all about this 
wedding by tomorrow,’ thought the steward; ‘and 
here am I worrying myself for nothing! As for that 
insolent fellow, we must tie him down if it comes to 
that, we must let the police know. . . . Ustinya 
Fyedorovna!’ he shouted in a loud voice to his 
wife, ‘heat the samovar, my good soul!... 
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All that day Tatiana hardly went out of the laun- 
dry. At first she had started crying, then she wiped 
away her tears, and set to work as before. Kapiton 
stayed till late at night at the gin-shop with a friend 
of his, a man of gloomy appearance, to whom he 
related in detail how he used to live in Petersburg 
with a gentleman, who would have been all right, 
except he was a bit too strict, and he had a slight 
weakness besides, he was too fond of drink; and, as 
to the fair sex, he didn’t stick to anything. His 
gloomy companion merely said yes; but when Kapi- 
ton announced at last that, in a certain event, he 
would have to lay hands on himself tomorrow, his 
gloomy companion remarked that it was bedtime. 
And they parted in surly silence. 

Meanwhile, the steward’s anticipations were not 
fulfilled. The old lady was so much taken up with 
the idea of Kapiton’s wedding, that even in the night 
she talked of nothing else to one of her companions, 
who was kept in her house solely to entertain her in 
case of sleeplessness, and, like a night cabman, slept 
in the day. When Gavrila came to her after morning 
tea with his report, her first question was: ‘And 
how about our wedding—is it getting on all right?’ 
He replied, of course, that it was getting on first- 
rate, and that Kapiton would appear before her to 
pay his reverence to her that day. The old lady 
was not quite well; she did not give much time to 
business. The steward went back to his own room, 
and called a council. The matter certainly called for 
serious consideration. Tatiana would make no diffi- 
culty, of course; but Kapiton had declared in the 
hearing of all that he had but one head to lose, not 
two or three. . . . Gerasim turned rapid sullen looks 
on every one, would not budge from the steps of the 
maid’s quarters, and seemed to guess that some mis- 
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chief was being hatched against him. They met to- 
gether. Among them was an old sideboard waiter, 
nicknamed Uncle Tail, to whom every one looked 
respectfully for counsel, though all they got out of 
him was, ‘Here’s a pretty pass! to be sure, to be 
sure, to be sure!’ As a preliminary measure of se- 
curity, to provide against contingencies, they looked 
Kapiton up in the lumber-room where the filter was 
kept; then considered the question with the gravest 
deliberation. It would, to be sure, be easy to have 
recourse to force. But Heaven save us! there would 
be an uproar, the mistress would be put out—it 
would be awful! What should they do? They 
thought and thought, and at last thought out a solu- 
tion. It had many a time been observed that Gerasim 
could not bear drunkards. ... As he sat at the 
gates, he would always turn away with disgust when 
some one passed by intoxicated, with unsteady steps 
and his cap on one side of his ear. They resolved 
that Tatiana should be instructed to pretend to be 
tipsy, and should pass by Gerasim staggering and 
reeling about. The poor girl refused for a long 
while to agree to this, but they persuaded her at 
last ; she saw, too, that it was the only possible way 
of getting rid of her adorer. She went out. Kapi- 
ton was released from the lumber-room; for, after 
all, he had an interest in the affair. Gerasim was 
sitting on the curbstone at the gates, scraping the 


ground with a spade. . . . From behind every cor- 
ner, from behind every window-blind, the others 
were watching him. ... The trick succeeded be- 


yond all expectations. On seeing Tatiana, at first, 
he nodded as usual, making caressing, inarticulate 
sounds ; then he looked carefully at her, dropped his 
spade, jumped up, went up to her, brought his face 
close to her face... . In her fright she staggered 
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more than ever, and shut her eyes. . . . He took her 
by the arm, whirled her right across the yard, and 
going into the room where the council had been sit- 
ting, pushed her straight at Kapiton. Tatiana fairly 
swooned away. . . . Gerasim stood, looked at her, 
waved his hand, laughed, and went off, stepping 
heavily, to his garret. . . . For the next twenty-four 
hours he did not come out of it. The postillion An- 
tipka said afterwards that he saw Gerasim through 
a crack in the wall, sitting on his bedstead, his face 
in his hands. From time to time he uttered soft 
regular sounds; he was wailing a dirge, that 1s, sway- 
ing backwards and forwards with his eyes shut, and 
shaking his head as drivers or bargemen do when 
they chant their melancholy songs. Antipka could 
not bear it, and he came away from the crack. When 
Gerasim came out of the garret next day, no particu- 
lar change could be observed in him. He only 
seemed, as it were, more morose, and took not the 
slightest notice of Tatiana or Kapiton. The same 
evening, they both had to appear before their mis- 
tress with geese under their arms, and in a week’s 
time they were married. Even on the day of the 
wedding Gerasim showed no change of any sort in 
his behavior. Only, he came back from the river 
without water—he had somehow broken the barrel 
on the road—and at night, in the stable, he washed 
and rubbed down his horse so vigorously, that it 
swayed like a blade of grass in the wind, and stag- - 
gered from one leg to the other under his fists of 
iron. 

All this had taken place in the spring. Another 
year passed by, during which Kapiton became a 
hopeless drunkard, and as being absolutely of no use 
for anything, was sent away with the store wagons 
to a distant village with his wife. On the day of his 
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departure, he put a very good face on it at first, and 
declared that he would always be at home, send him 
where they would, even to the other end of the 
world; but later on he lost heart, began grumbling 
that he was being taken to uneducated people, and 
collapsed so completely at last that he could not even 
put his own hat on. Some charitable soul stuck it on 
his forehead, set the peak straight in front, and 
thrust it on with a slap from above. When every- 
thing was quite ready, and the peasants already held 
the reins in their hands, and were only waiting for 
the words ‘With God’s blessing!’ to start, Gerasim 
came out of his garret, went up to Tatiana, and gave 
her as a parting present a red cotton handkerchief he 
had bought for her a year ago. Tatiana, who had 
up to that instant borne all the revolting details of 
her life with great indifference, could not control her- 
self upon that; she burst into tears, and as she took 
ber seat in the cart, she kissed Gerasim three times 
like a good Christian. He meant to accompany her 
as far as the town-barrier, and did walk beside her 
cart for a while, but he stopped suddenly at the 
Crimean ford, waved his hand, and walked away 
along the riverside. 

It was getting towards evening. He walked slowly, 
watching the water. All of a sudden he fancied 
something was floundering in the mud close to the 
bank. He stooped over and saw a little white-and- 
black puppy, who, in spite of all its efforts, could not 
get out of the water ; it was struggling, slipping back, 
and trembling all over its thin wet little body. Gera- 
sim looked at the unlucky little dog, picked it up 
with one hand, put it into the bosom of his coat, and 
hurried with long steps homewards. He went into 
his garret, put the rescued puppy on his bed, covered 
it with his thick overcoat, ran first to the stable for 
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straw, and then to the kitchen for a cup of milk. 
Carefully folding back the overcoat, and spreading 
out the straw, he set the milk on the bedstead. The 
poor little puppy was not more than three weeks 
old, its eyes were only just open—one eye still 
seemed rather larger than the other; it did not know 
how to lap out of a cup, and did nothing but shiver 
and blink. Gerasim took hold of its head softly with 
two fingers, and dipped its little nose into the milk. 
The pup suddenly began lapping greedily, sniffing, 
shaking itself, and choking. Gerasim watched and 
watched it, and all at once he laughed outright. . 
All night long he was waiting on it, keeping it cov- 
ered, and rubbing it dry. He fell asleep himself at 
last, and slept quietly and happily by its side. 

No mother could have looked after her baby as 
Gerasim looked after his little nursling. At first, 
she—for the pup turned out to be a bitch—was very 
weak, feeble, and ugly, but by degrees she grew 
stronger and improved in looks, and, thanks to the 
unflagging care of her preserver, in eight months’ 
time she was transformed into a very pretty dog of 
the spaniel breed, with long ears, a bushy spiral tail, 
and large expressive eyes. She was devotedly at- 
tached to Gerasim, and was never a yard from his 
side; she always followed him about wagging her 
tail. He had even given her a name—the dumb know 
that their inarticulate noises call the attention of 
others. He called her Mumu. All the servants in 
the house liked her, and called her Mumu, too. She 
was very intelligent, she was friendly with every one, 
but was only fond of Gerasim. Gerasim, on his side, 
loved her passionately, and he did not like it when. 
other people stroked her; whether he was afraid for 
her, or jealous—God knows! She used to wake him 
in the morning, pulling at his coat; she used to take 
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the reins in her mouth, and bring him up the old 
horse that carried the water, with whom she was 
on very friendly terms. With a face of great im- 
portance, she used to go with him to the river; she 
used to watch his brooms and spades, and never 
allowed any one to go into his garret. He cut a 
little hole in his door on purpose for her, and she 
seemed to feel that only in Gerasim’s garret she was 
completely mistress and at home; and directly she 
went in, she used to jump with a satisfied air upon 
the bed. At night she did not sleep at all, but she 
never barked without sufficient cause, lke some 
stupid house-dog, who, sitting on its hind-legs, 
blinking, with its nose in the air, barks simply from 
dulness, at the stars, usually three times in succes- 
sion. No! Mumu’s delicate little voice was never 
raised without good reason; either some stranger 
was passing close to the fence, or there was some 
suspicious sound or rustle somewhere. . . . In fact, 
she was an excellent watch-dog. It is true that there 
was another dog in the yard, a tawny old dog with 
brown spots, called Wolf, but he was never, even 
at night, let off the chain; and, indeed, he was so 
decrepit that he did not even wish for freedom. He 
used to lie curled up in his kennel, and only rarely 
uttered a sleepy, almost noiseless bark, which broke 
off at once, as though he were himself aware of its 
uselessness. Mumu never went into the mistress’s 
house, and when Gerasim carried wood into the 
rooms, she always stayed behind, impatiently waiting 
for him at the steps, pricking up her ears and turning 
her head to right and to left at the slightest creak 
Bi ctveidoor. ». 1: 

So passed another year. Gerasim went on per- 
forming his duties as house-porter, and was very 
well content with his lot, when suddenly an unex- 
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pected incident occurred. . . . One fine summer day 
the old lady was walking up and down the drawing- 
room with her dependents. She was in high spirits ; 
she laughed and made jokes. Her servile compan- 
ions laughed and joked too, but they did not feel par- 
ticularly mirthful ; the household did not much like it, 
when their mistress was in a lively mood, for, to 
begin with, she expected from every one prompt and 
complete participation in her merriment, and was 
furious if any one showed a face that did not beam 
with delight; and secondly, these outbursts never 
lasted long with her, and were usually followed by 
a sour and gloomy mood. That day she had got 
up ina lucky hour; at cards she took the four knaves, 
which means the fulfilment of one’s wishes (she used 
to try her fortune on the cards every morning), and 
her tea struck her as particularly delicious, for which 
her maid was rewarded by words of praise, and by 
twopence in money. With a sweet smile on her 
wrinkled lips, the lady walked about the drawing- 
room and went up to the window. A flower-garden 
had been laid out before the window, and in the very 
middle bed, under a rose-bush, lay Mumu busily 
gnawing a bone. The lady caught sight of her. 

“Mercy on us!’ she cried suddenly; ‘what dog is 
that 

The companion, addressed by the old lady, hesi- 
tated, poor thing, in that wretched state of uneasi- 
ness which is common in any person in a dependent 
position who doesn’t know very well what signifi- 
cance to give to the exclamation of a superior. 

teil 2s fe Fae . don't know,’ she faltered: ‘I 
fancy it’s the dumb man’s dog.’ 

‘Mercy!’ the lady cut her ee but it’s a charm- 
ing little dog! order it to be brought i in. Has he had 
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it long? How is it I’ve never seen it before? . 
Order it to be brought in.’ 

The companion flew at once into the hall. 

‘Boy, boy!’ she shouted; ‘bring Mumu in at once! 
She’s in the flower-garden.’ 

‘Her name’s Mumu then,’ observed the lady: ‘a 
very nice name.’ 

‘Oh, very, indeed!’ chimed the companion. ‘Make 
haste, Stepan!’ 

Stepan, a sturdy-built young fellow, whose duties 
were those of a footman, rushed headlong into the 
flower-garden, and tried to capture Mumu, but she 
cleverly slipped from his fingers, and with her tail in 
the air, fled full speed to Gerasim, who was at that 
instant in the kitchen, knocking out and cleaning a 
barrel, turning it upside down in his hands like a 
child’s drum. Stepan ran after her, and tried to 
catch her just at her master’s feet; but the sensible 
dog would not let a stranger touch her, and with a 
bound, she got away. Gerasim looked on with a 
smile at all this ado; at last, Stepan got up, much 
amazed, and hurriedly explained to him by signs that 
the mistress wanted the dog brought in to her. Gera- 
sim was a little astonished; he called Mumu, how- 
ever, picked her up, and handed her over to Stepan. 
Stepan carried her into the drawing-room, and put 
her down on the parquette floor. The old lady began 
calling the dog to her in a coaxing voice. Mumu, who 
had never in her life been in such magnificent apart- 
ments, was very much frightened, and made a rush 
for the door, but, being driven back by the obsequi- 
ous Stepan, she began trembling, and huddled close 
up against the wall. 

‘Mumu, Mumu, come to me, come to your mis- 
tress,’ said the lady; “come, silly thing . . . don’t be 
afraid.’ 
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‘Come, Mumu, come to the mistress,’ repeated the 
companions. ‘Come along!’ 

But Mumu looked round her uneasily, and did not 
stir. 

‘Bring her something to eat,’ said the old lady. 
‘How stupid she is! she won’t come to her mistress. 
What’s she afraid of? 

‘She’s not used to your honor yet,’ ventured one 
of the companions in a timid and conciliatory voice. 

Stepan brought in a saucer of milk, and set it 
down before Mumu, but Mumu would not even sniff 
at the milk, and still shivered, and looked round as 
before. 

‘Ah, what a silly you are!’ said the lady, and 
going up to her, she stooped down, and was about 
to stroke her, but Mumu turned her head abruptly, 
and showed her teeth. The lady hurriedly drew back 
her hand. ': » . 

A momentary silence followed. Mumu gave a 
faint whine, as though she would complain and 
apologise. . . . The old lady moved back, scowling. 
The dog’s sudden movement had frightened her. 

‘Ah! shrieked all the companions at once, ‘she’s 
not bitten you, has she? Heaven forbid!’ (Mumu 
had never bitten any one in her life.) ‘Ah! ah! 

“Take her away,’ said the old lady in a changed 
voice. “Wretched little dog! What a spiteful crea- 
ture!’ 

And, turning round deliberately, she went towards 
her boudoir. Her companions looked timidly at one 
another, and were about to follow her, but she 
stopped, stared coldly at them, and said, ‘What’s that 
for, pray? I’ve not called you,’ and went out. 

The companions waved their hands to Stepan in 
despair. He picked up Mumu, and flung her 
promptly outside the door, just at Gerasim’s feet, 
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and half an hour later a profound stillness reigned 
in the house, and the old lady sat on her sofa looking 
blacker than a thundercloud. 

What trifles, if you think of it, will sometimes 
disturb any one! 

Till evening the lady was out of humour; she did 
not talk to any one, did not play cards, and passed 
a bad night. She fancied the eau-de-Cologne they 
gave her was not the same as she usually had, and 
that her pillow smelt of soap, and she made the 
wardrobe-maid smell all the bed linen—in fact, she 
was very upset and cross altogether. Next morning 
she ordered Gavrila to be summoned an hour earlier 
than usual. 
- “Tell me, please,’ she began, directly the latter, not 
without some inward trepidation, crossed the thresh- 
old of her boudoir, ‘what dog was that barking all 
night in our yard? It wouldn’t let me sleep!’ 

pedo, a... What ‘dog, "mr. 0.) May be’ the 
dumb man’s dog, ’m,’ he brought out in a rather un- 
steady voice. 

‘I don’t know whether it was the dumb man’s or 
whose, but it wouldn’t let me sleep. And I wonder 
what we have such a lot of dogs for! I wish to 
know. We have a yard dog, haven’t we?’ 

‘Oh'yes, ’m, we have, ’m. Wolf, ’m.’ 

‘Well, why more? what do we want more dogs 
for? It’s simply introducing disorder. There’s no 
one in control in the house—that’s what it is. And 
what does the dumb man want with a dog? Who 
gave him leave to keep dogs in my yard? Yesterday 
I went to the window, and there it was lying in the 
flower-garden; it had dragged in some nastiness it 
was gnawing, and my roses are planted there! .. .’ 

The lady ceased. 
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‘Let her be gone from to-day . . . do you hear?’ 

SES. i tits 

‘To-day! Now go. I will send for you later for 
the report.’ 

Gavrila went away. 

As he went through the drawing-room, the stew- 
ard, by way of maintaining order moved a bell from 
one table to another; he stealthily blew his duck-like 
nose in the hall, and went into the outer-hall. In the 
outer-hall, on a locker was Stepan asleep in the at- 
titude of a slain warrior in a battalion picture, his 
bare legs thrust out below the coat which served 
him for a blanket. The steward gave him a shove, 
and whispered some instructions to him, to which 
Stepan responded with something between a yawn 
and a laugh. The steward went away, and Stepan got 
up, put on his coat and his boots, went out and stood 
on the steps. Five minutes had not passed before 
Gerasim made his appearance with a huge bundle of 
hewn logs on his back, accompanied by the insep- 
arable Mumu. (The lady had given order that her 
bedroom and boudoir should be heated at times even 
in the summer.) Gerasim turned sideways before 
the door, shoved it open with his shoulder, and stag- 
gered into the house with his load. Mumu, as usual, 
stayed behind to wait for him. Then Stepan, seiz- 
ing his chance, suddenly pounced on her, like a kite 
on a chicken, held her down to the ground, gathered 
her up in his arms, and without even putting on his 
cap, ran out of the yard with her, got into the first 
fly he met, and galloped off to a market-place. There 
he soon found a purchaser, to whom he sold her for 
a shilling, on condition that he would keep her for at 
least a week tied up; then he returned at once. But 
before he got home, he got off the fly, and going right 
round the yard, jumped over the fence into the yard 
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from a back street. He was afraid to go in at the 
gate for fear of meeting Gerasim. 

His anxiety was unnecessary, however; Gerasim 
was no longer in the yard. On coming out of the 
house he had at once missed Mumu. He never re- 
membered her failing to wait for his return, and 
began running up and down, looking for her, and 


calling her in his own way... . He rushed up to 
his garret, up to the hayloft, ran out into the street, 
this way and that... . She was lost! He turned 


to the other serfs, with the most despairing signs, 
questioned them about her, pointing to her height 
from the ground, describing her with his hands. . . . 
Some of them really did not know what had become 
of Mumu, and merely shook their heads; others did 
know, and smiled to him for all response; while the 
steward assumed an important air, and began scold- 
ing the coachmen. Then Gerasim ran right away out 
of the yard. 

It was dark by the time he came back. From his 
worn-out look, his unsteady walk, and his dusty 
clothes, it might be surmised that he had been run- 
ning over half Moscow. He stood still opposite the 
windows of the mistress’ house, took a searching 
look at the steps where a group of house-serfs were 
crowded together, turned away, and uttered once 
more his inarticulate “Mumu.” Mumu did not an- 
swer. He went away. Every one looked after him, 
but no one smiled or said a word, and the inquisitive 
postillion Antipka reported next morning in the 
kitchen that the dumb man had been groaning all 
night. 

All the next day Gerasim did not show himself, so 
that they were obliged to send the coachman Potap 
for water instead of him, at which the coachman 
Potap was anything but pleased. The lady asked 
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Gavrila if her orders had been carried out. Gavrila 
replied that they had. The next morning Gerasim 
came out of his garret, and went about his work. He 
came in to his dinner, ate it, and went out again, 
without a greeting to any one. His face, which had 
always been lifeless, as with all deaf-mutes, seemed 
now to be turned to stone. After dinner he went out 
of the yard again, but not for long; he came back, 
and went straight up to the hay-loft. Night came 
on, a clear moonlight night. Gerasim lay breathing 
heavily, and incessantly turning from side to side. 
Suddenly he felt something pull at the skirt of his 
coat. He started, but did not raise his head, and 
even shut his eyes tighter. But again there was a 
pull, stronger than before; he jumped up. . . be- 
fore him, with an end of string round her neck, was 
Mumu, twisting and turning. A prolonged cry of 
delight broke from his speechless breast; he caught 
up Mumu, and hugged her tight in his arms; she 
licked his nose and eyes, and beard and moustache, 
all in one instant. . . . He stood a little, thought a 
minute, crept cautiously down from the hay-loft, 
looked round, and having satisfied himself that no 
one could see him, made his way successfully to his 
garret. Gerasim had guessed before that his dog 
had not got lost by her own doing, that she must have 
been taken away by the mistress’ orders; the serv- 
ants had explained to him by signs that his Mumu 
had snapped at her, and he determined to take his 
own measures. First he fed Mumu with a bit of 
bread, fondled her, and put her to bed, then fell to | 
meditating, and spent the whole night long in medi- 
tating how he could best conceal her. At last he 
decided to leave her all day in the garret, and only | 
to come in now and then to see her, and to take her 
out at night. ‘The hole in the door he stopped up 
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effectually with his old overcoat, and almost before 
it was light he was already in the yard, as though 
nothing had happened, even—innocent guile !—the 
same expression of melancholy on his face. It did 
not even occur to the poor deaf man that Mumu 
would betray herself by her whining; in reality, 
every one in the house was soon aware that the 
dumb man’s dog had come back, and was locked up 
in his garret, but from sympathy with him and with 
her, and partly, perhaps, from dread of him, they 
did not let him know that they had found out his 
secret. The steward scratched his head, and gave a 
despairing wave of his head, as much as to say, 
“Well, well, God have mercy on him! If only it 
doesn’t come to the mistress’ ears!’ 

But the dumb man had never shown such energy 
as on that day; he cleaned and scraped the whole 
courtyard, pulled up every single weed with his own 
hand, tugged up every stake in the fence of the 
flower-garden, to satisfy himself that they were 
strong enough, and unaided drove them in again; in 
fact, he toiled and labored so that even the old lady 
noticed his zeal. Twice in the course of the day 
Gerasim went stealthily in to see his prisoner; when 
night came on, he lay down to sleep with her in the 
garret, not in the hay-loft, and only at two o’clock in 
the night he went out to take her for a turn in the 
fresh air. After walking about the courtyard a good 
while with her, he was just turning back, when 
suddenly a rustle was heard behind the fence on the 
side of the back street. Mumu picked up her ears, 
growled—went up to the fence, sniffed, and gave 
vent to a loud shrill bark. Some drunkard had 
thought fit to take refuge under the fence for the 
night. At that very time the old lady had just 
fallen asleep after a prolonged fit of ‘nervous agita- 


a 
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tion’; these fits of agitation always overtook her 
after too hearty a supper. The sudden bark waked 
her up; her heart palpitated, and she felt faint. 
‘Girls, girls!’ she moaned. ‘Girls!’ The terrified 
maids ran into her bedroom. ‘Oh, oh, I am dying! 
she said, flinging her arms about in her agitation. 
‘Again, that dog, again! . . . Oh, send for the doc- 
tor. They mean to be the death of me.... 
The dog, the dog again! Oh!’ And she let her 
head fall back, which always signified a swoon. 
They rushed for the doctor, that is, for the household 
physician, Hariton. This doctor, whose whole quali- 
fication consisted in wearing soft-soled boots, knew 
how to feel the pulse delicately. He used to sleep 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, but the rest 
of the time he was always sighing, and continually 
dosing the old lady with cherrybay drops. This doc- | 
tor ran up at once, fumigated the room with burnt | 
feathers, and when the old lady opened her eyes, | 
promptly offered her a wineglass of the hallowed | 
drops on a silver tray. The old lady took them, but | 
began again at once in a tearful voice complaining | 
of the dog, of Gavrila, and of her fate, declaring that | 
she was a poor old woman, and that every one had | 
forsaken her, no one pitied her, every one wished her } 
dead. Meanwhile the luckless Mumu had gone on} 
barking, while Gerasim tried in vain to call her away, | 
from the fence. ‘There ... there ... again,’| 
groaned the old lady, and once more she turned up} 
the whites of her eyes. The doctor whispered to af 
maid, she rushed into the outer hall, and shook/ 
Stepan, he ran to wake Gavrila, Gavrila in a fury) 
ordered the whole household to get up. 

Gerasim turned round, saw lights and shadows) 
moving in the windows, and with an instinct of 
coming trouble in his heart, put Mumu under his} 
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arm, ran into his garret, and locked himself in. A 
few minutes later five men were banging at his door, 
but feeling the resistance of the bolt, they stopped. 
Gavrila ran up in a fearful state of mind, and or- 
- dered them all to wait there and watch till morning. 
Then he flew off himself to the maids’ quarter, and 
through an old companion, Liubov Liubimovna, with 
whose assistance he used to steal tea, sugar, and 
other groceries and to falsify the accounts, sent word 
to the mistress that the dog had unhappily run back 
from somewhere, but that to-morrow she should be 
killed, and would the mistress be so gracious as not 
to be angry and to overlook it. The old lady would 
probably not have been so soon appeased, but the 
doctor had in his haste given her fully forty drops 
instead of twelve. The strong dose of narcotic 
acted; in a quarter of an hour the old lady was in a 
sound and peaceful sleep; while Gerasim was lying 
with a white face on his bed, holding Mumu’s mouth 
tightly shut. 

Next morning the lady woke up rather late. 
Gavrila was waiting till she should be awake, to give 
the order for a final assault on Gerasim’s stronghold, 
while he prepared himself to face a fearful storm. 
But the storm did not come off. The old lady lay in 
bed and sent for the eldest of her dependent com- 
panions. 

‘Liubov Liubimovna,’ she began in a subdued 
weak voice—she was fond of playing the part of an 
oppressed and forsaken victim; needless to say, 
every one in the house was made extremely uncom- 
fortable at such times—‘Liubov Liubimovna, you see 
my position; go, my love, to Gavrila Andreitch, and 
talk to him a little. Can he really prize some 
wretched cur above the repose—the very life—of his 
mistress? I could not bear to think so,’ she added, 
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with an expression of deep feling. ‘Go, my love; 
be so good as to go to Gavrila Andreitch for me.’ 

Liubov Liubimovna went to Gavrila’s room. What 
conversation passed between them is not known, but 
a short time after, a whole crowd of people was 
moving across the yard in the direction of Gerasim’s | 
garret. Gavrila walked in front, holding his cap on 
with his hand, though there was no wind. The foot- | 
men and cooks were close behind him; Uncle Tail | 
was looking out of a window, giving instructions, | 
that is to say, simply waving his hands. At the rear | 
there was a crowd of small boys skipping and hop 
ping along; half of them were outsiders who had | 
run up. On the narrow staircase leading to the 
garret sat one guard; at the door were standing two 
more with sticks. They began to mount the stairs, 
which they entirely blocked up. Gavrila went up to | 
the door, knocked with his fist, shouting, ‘Open the | 
door !’ 

A stifled bark was audible, but there was no an 
swer. 

‘Open the door, I tell you!’ he repeated. 

‘But, Gavrila Andreitch,’ Stepan observed from | 
below, ‘he’s deaf, you know—he doesn’t hear.’ 

They all laughed. 

‘What are we to do?’ Gavrila rejoined from above. | 
‘Why, there’s a hole there in the door,’ answered | 
Stepan, ‘so you shake the stick in there.’ 

Gavrila bent down. | 

‘He’s stuffed it up with a coat or something.’ 

“Well, you just push the coat in.’ | 

At this moment a smothered bark was heard again. | 

‘See, see—she speaks for herself,’ was remarked | 
in the crowd, and again they laughed. | 

Gavrila scratched his ear | 

| 
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‘No, mate,’ he responded at last, ‘you can poke 
the coat in yourself, if you like.’ 

‘All right, let me.’ 

And Stepan scrambled up, took the stick, pushed 
in the coat, and began waving the stick about in 
the opening, saying, ‘Come out, come out!’ as he did 
so. He was still waving the stick, when suddenly 
the door of the garret was flung open; all the crowd 
flew pell-mell down the stairs instantly, Gavrila first 
of all. Uncle Tail locked the window. 

‘Come, come, come!’ shouted Gavrila from the 
yard. ‘Mind what you’re about!’ 

Gerasim stood without stirring in his doorway. 
The crowd gathered at the foot of the stairs. Gera- 
sim, with his arms akimbo, looked down at all these 
poor creatures in German coats; in his red peasant’s 
shirt he looked like a giant before them. Gavrila 
took a step forward. 

‘Mind, mate,’ said he, ‘don’t be insolent.’ 

And he began to explain to him by signs that the 
mistress insists on having his dog; that he must 
hand it over at once, or it would be the worse for 
him. 

Gerasim looked at him, pointed to the dog, made a 
motion with his hand round his neck, as though he 
were pulling a noose tight, and glanced with a face of 
inquiry at the steward. 

‘Yes, yes,’ the latter assented, nodding; ‘yes, just 
, 

Gerasim dropped his eyes, then all of a sudden 
roused ‘himself and pointed to Mumu, who was all 
the while standing beside him, innocently wagging 
her tail and pricking up her ears inquisitively. Then 
he repeated the strangling action round his neck and 
significantly struck himself on the breast, as though 


sO 
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announcing he would take upon himself the task of 
killing Mumu. 

‘But you'll deceive us,’ Gavrila waved back in 
response. 

Gerasim looked at him, smiled scornfully, struck 
himself again on the breast, and slammed-to the 
door. 

They all looked at one another in silence. 

‘What does that mean?’ Gavrila began. ‘“He’s | 
locked himself in.’ 

‘Let him be, Gavrila Andreitch,’ Stepan advised; 
‘he’ll do it if he’s promised. He’s like that, you 
know. ... If he makes a promise, it’s a certain 
thing. He’s not like us others in that. The truth’s 
the truth with him. Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Yes,’ they all repeated, nodding their heads, ‘yes | 
—that’s so—yes.’ 

Uncle Tail opened his window, and he too said, 
Bves.” 

‘Well, may be, we shall see,’ responded Gavrila;_ 
‘anyway, we won't take off the guard. Here you, 
Eroshka!’ he added, addressing a poor fellow in a. 
yellow nankeen coat, who considered himself to be | 
a gardener, ‘what have you to do? Take a stick and > 
sit here, and if anything happens, run to me at. 
once!’ 

Eroshka took a stick, and sat down on the bottom - 
stair. The crowd dispersed, all except a few inquisi- | 
tive small boys, while Gavrila went home and sent 
word through Liubov Liubimovna to the mistress 
that everything had been done, while he sent a pos-— 
tillion for a policeman in case of need. The old lady > 
tied a knot in her handkerchief, sprinkled some eau- _ 
de-Cologne on it, sniffed at it, and rubbed her tem- 
ples with it, drank some tea, and, being still under 
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the influence of the cherrybay drops, fell asleep 
again. 

An hour after all this hubbub the garret door 
opened, and Gerasim showed himself. He had on 
his best coat; he was leading Mumu by a string. 
Eroshka moved aside and let him pass. Gerasim 
went to the gates. All the small boys in the yard 
stared at him in silence. He did not even turn 
round ; he only put his cap on in the street. Gavrila 
sent the same Eroshka to follow him and keep watch 
on him as a spy. Eroshka, seeing from a distance 
that he had gone into a cookshop with his dog, waited 
for him to come out again. 

Gerasim was well known at the cookshop, and his 
signs were understood. He asked for cabbage soup 
with meat in it, and sat down with his arms on the 
table. Mumu stood beside his chair, looking calmly 
at him with her intelligent eyes. Her coat was 
glossy; one could see she had just been combed 
down. They brought Gerasim the soup. He crum- 
bled some bread into it, cut the meat up small, and 
put the plate on the ground. Mumu began eating in 
her usual refined way, her little muzzle daintily held 
so as scarcely to touch her food. Gerasim gazed a 
long while at her; two big tears suddenly rolled from 
his eyes; one fell on the dog’s brow, the other into 
the soup. He shaded his face with his hand. Mumu 
ate up half the plateful, and came away from it, 
licking her lips. Gerasim got up, paid for the soup, 
and went out, followed by the rather perplexed 
glances of the waiter. Eroshka, seeing Gerasim, hid 
round a corner, and letting him get in front, followed 
him again. 

Gerasim walked without haste, still holding Mumu 
by a string. When he got to the corner of the street, 
he stood still as though reflecting, and suddenly set 
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off with rapid steps to the Crimean Ford. On the 
way he went into the yard of a house, where a lodge 
was being built, and carried away two bricks under 
his arm. At the Crimean Ford, he turned along the 


bank, went to a place where there were two little | 


rowing-boats fastened to stakes (he had noticed 
them there before) and jumped into one of them 


with Mumu. A lame old man came out of a shed in | 


the corner of a kitchen-garden and shouted after | 


him ; but Gerasim only nodded, and began rowing so 
vigorously, though against stream, that in an instant 
he had darted two hundred yards away. The old 


] 


man stood for a while, scratched his back first with | 
the left and then with the right hand, and went back | 


hobbling to the shed. 

Gerasim rowed on and on. Moscow was soon left 
behind. Meadows stretched each side of the bank, 
market gardens, fields, and copses; peasants’ huts 


began to make their appearance. ‘There was the ! 


fragrance of the country. He threw down his oars, 
bent his head down to Mumu, who was sitting facing 
him on a dry cross seat—the bottom of the boat was 
full of water—and stayed motionless, his mighty 
hands clasped upon her back, while the boat was 
gradually carried back by the current towards the 
town. At last Gerasim drew himself up hurriedly, 
with a sort of sick anger in his face, he tied up the 
bricks he had taken with string, made a running 
noose, put it round Mumu’s neck, lifted her up over 
the river, and for the last time looked at her... . 
she watched him confidingly and without any fear, 


faintly wagging her tail. He turned away, frowned, | 


and wrung his hands. . Gerasim heard nothing, 
neither the quick shrill w vhine of Mumu as she fell, ,, 


I 


nor the heavy splash of the water; for him the | 


noisiest day was soundless and silent as even the 
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stillest night is not silent to us. When he opened his 
eyes again, little wavelets were hurrying over the 
_ river, chasing one another; as before they broke 
against the boat’s side, and only far away behind 
wide circles moved widening to the bank. 

Directly Gerasim had vanished from Eroshka’s 
sight, the latter returned home and reported what he 
had seen. 

‘Well, then,’ observed Stepan, ‘he'll drown her. 
Now we can feel easy about it. If he once promises 
mining...” 

No one saw Gerasim during the day. He did not 
have dinner at home. Evening came on; they were 
all gathered together to supper, except him. 

“What a strange creature that Gerasim is!’ piped 
a fat laundry-maid; ‘fancy, upsetting himself like 
that over a dog! . . . Upon my word!’ 

‘But Gerasim has been here,’ Stepan cried all at 
once, scraping up his porridge with a spoon. 

‘How? When?’ 

“Why, a couple of hours ago. Yes, indeed! I 
tan against him at the gate; he was going out again 
from here; he was coming out of the yard. I tried 
to ask him about his dog, but he wasn’t in the best 
of humors, I could see. Well, he gave me a shove; 
I suppose he only meant to put me out of his way, as 
if he’d say, ‘Let me go, do!’ but he fetched me such 
a crack on my neck, so seriously, that—oh! oh!’ 
And Stepan, who could not help laughing, shrugged 
up and rubbed the back of his head. ‘Yes,’ he added ; 
‘he has got a fist; it’s something like a fist, there’s no 
denying that!’ 

They all laughed at Stepan, and after supper they 
separated to go to bed. 

Meanwhile, at that very time, a gigantic figure with 
a bag on his shoulders and a stick in his hand, was 
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eagerly and persistently stepping out along the T 





highroad. It was Gerasim. He was hurrying on | 
without looking round; hurrying homewards, to his | 
own village, to his own country. After drowning | 
poor Mumu, he had run back to his garret, hurriedly | 
packed a few things together in an old horsecloth, | 


tied it up in a bundle, tossed it on his shoulder, and 
so was ready. He had noticed the road carefully 


when he was brought to Moscow; the village his — 


mistress had taken him from lay only about twenty 
miles off the high-road. He walked along it with a 
sort of invincible purpose, a desperate and at the 
same time joyous determination. He walked, his 
shoulders thrown back and his chest expanded; his 
eyes were fixed greedily straight before him. He 
hastened as though his old mother were waiting for 
him at home, as though she were calling him to her 
after long wanderings in strange parts, among 
strangers. The summer night, that was just drawing 
in, was still and warm; on one side, where the sun 
had set, the horizon was still light and faintly flushed 
with the last glow of the vanished day; on the other 


side a blue-gray twilight had already risen up. The | 


night was coming up from that quarter. Quails were 


in hundreds around; corncrakes were calling to one | 
another in the thickets. . . . Gerasim could not hear | 


them; he could not hear the delicate night-whisper- _ 


ings of the trees, by which his strong legs carried 
him, but he smelt the familiar scent of the ripening 
rye, which was wafted from the dark fields; he felt 
the wind, flying to meet him—the wind from home— 
beat caressingly upon his face, and play with his 
hair and his beard. He saw before him the whiten- 
ing road homewards, straight as an arrow. He saw 
in the sky stars innumerable, lighting up his way, and 


stepped out, strong and bold as a lion, so that when | 
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the rising sun shed its moist rosy light upon the still 
fresh and unwearied traveller, already thirty miles 
lay between him and Moscow. 
In a couple of days he was at home, in his little 
hut, to the great astonishment of the soldier’s wife 
who had been put in there. After praying before the 
holy pictures, he set off at once to the village elder. 
The village elder was at first surprised; but the hay- 
cutting had just begun; Gerasim was a first-rate 
mower, and they put a scythe into his hand on the 
spot, and he went to mow in his old way, mowing so 
that the peasants were fairly astounded as they 
watched his wide sweeping strokes and the heaps 
he raked together... . 
In Moscow the day after Gerasim’s flight they 
missed him. They went to his garret, rummaged 
about in it, and spoke to Gavrila. He came, looked, 
shrugged his shoulders, and decided that the dumb 
man had either run away or had drowned himself 

with his stupid dog. They gave information to the 

police, and informed the lady. The old lady was 

furious, burst into tears, gave orders that he was to 
_be found whatever happened, declared she had never 
ordered the dog to be destroyed, and, in fact, gave 
Gavrila such a rating that he could do nothing all 
day but shake his head and murmur, ‘Well!’ until 
Uncle Tail checked him at last, sympathetically echo- 
‘ing, ‘We-ell!’ At last the news came from the 
country of Gerasim’s being there. The old lady was 
somewhat pacified; at first she issued a mandate 
for him to be brought back without delay to Mos- 
/ cow; afterwards, however, she declared that such an 
ungrateful creature was absolutely of no use to her. 
Soon after this she died herself; and her heirs had 
‘no thought to spare for Gerasim; they let their 
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mother’s other servants redeem their freedom on 
payment of an annual rent. 

And Gerasim is living still, a lonely man in his 
lonely hut; he is strong and healthy as before, and 
does the work of four men as before, and as before 
is serious and steady. But his neighbors have ob- 
served that ever since his return from Moscow he 
has quite given up the society of women; he will not 
even look at them, and does not keep even a single 
dog. ‘It’s his good luck, though,’ the peasants rea- 
son, ‘that he can get on without female folk; and as | 
for a dog—what need has he of a dog? you! 
wouldn’t get a thief to go into his yard for any. 
money!’ Such is the fame of the dumb man’s Ti- » 
tanic strength. 








RUDYARD KIPLING 





NAMGAY DOOLA 


ONCE upon a time there was a king who lived on 
the road to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalaya 
Mountains. His kingdom was 11,000 feet above the 
sea, and exactly four miles square, but most of the 
miles stood on end, owing to the nature of the coun- 
try. His revenues were rather less than £400 yearly, 
and they were expended on the maintenance of one 
elephant and a standing army of five men. He was 
tributary to the Indian government, who allowed him 
certain sums for keeping a section of the Himalaya- 
Thibet road in repair. He further increased his 
revenues by selling timber to the railway companies, 
for he would cut the great deodar trees in his own 
forest and they fell thundering into the Sutley 
River and were swept down to the Plains, 300 
miles away, and became railway ties. Now and 
again this king, whose name does not matter, would 
mount a ring-streaked horse and ride scores of miles 
to Simlatown to confer with the lieutenant-governor 
on matters of state, or assure the viceroy that his 
sword was at the service of the queen-empress. Then 
the viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to be 
sounded and the ring-streaked horse and the cavalry 
of the state—two men in tatters—and the herald who 
bore the Silver Stick before the king would trot 
back to their own place, which was between the tail 
of a heaven-climbing glacier and a dark birch forest. 

Now, from such a king, always remembering that 
he possessed one veritable elephant and could count 
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his descent from 1200 years, I expected, when it 
was my fate to wander through his dominions, no 
more than mere license to live. 

The night had closed in rain, and rolling clouds 
blotted out the lights of the villages in the valley. 


Forty miles away, untouched by cloud or storm, the | 


white shoulder of Dongo Pa—the Mountain of the 
Council of the Gods—upheld the evening star. The 
monkeys sung sorrowfully to each other as they 
hunted for dry roots in the fern-draped trees, and 
the last puff of the day-wind brought from the un- 
seen villages the scent of damp wood smoke, hot 
cakes, dripping undergrowth, and rotting pine-cones. 
That smell is the true smell of the Himalayas, and if 
it once gets into the blood of a man he will, at the 
last, forgetting everything else, return to the Hills 
to die. The clouds closed and the smell went away, 
and there remained nothing in all the world except 
chilling white mists and the boom of the Sutlej 
River. 


A fat-tailed sheep, who did not want to die, bleated — 


lamentably at my tent-door. He was scuffling with 
the prime minister and the director-general of pub- 
lic education, and he was a royal gift to me and my 
camp servants. I expressed my thanks suitably and 
inquired if I might have audience of the king. The 
prime minister re-adjusted his turban—it had fallen 
off in the struggle—and assured me that the king 
would be very pleased to see me. Therefore I dis- 
patched, two bottles as a fore-taste, and when the 
sheep had entered upon another incarnation, climbed 
up to the king’s palace through the wet. He had sent 
his army to escort me, but it stayed to talk with my 
cook. Soldiers are very much alike all the world 
over. 

The palace was a four-roomed, whitewashed mud- 
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and-timber house, the finest in all the Hills for a 
day’s journey. The king was dressed in a purple 
velvet jacket, white muslin trousers, and a saffron- 
yellow turban of price. He gave me audience in a 
littie carpeted room opening off the palace court- 
yard, which was occupied by the elephant of state. 
The great beast was sheeted and anchored from 
trunk to tail, and the curve of his back stood out 
against the sky line. 

The prime minister and the director-general of 
public instruction were present to introduce me; but 
all the court had been dismissed lest the two bottles 
aforesaid should corrupt their morals. The king cast 
a wreath of heavy, scented flowers round my neck as 
I bowed, and inquired how my honored presence 
had the felicity to be. I said that through seeing his 
auspicious countenance the mists of the night had 
turned into sunshine, and that by reason of his benefi- 
cent sheep his good deeds would be remembered 
by the gods. He said that since I had set my mag- 
nificent foot in his kingdom the crops would prob- 
ably yield seventy per cent more than the average. 
I said that the fame of the king had reached to the 
four corners of the earth, and that the nations 
-gnashed their teeth when they heard daily of the 
glory of his realm and the wisdom of his moon- 
like prime minister and the lotus-eyed director-gen- 
eral of public education. 

Then we sat down on clezn white cushions, and I 
was at the king’s right hand. Three minutes later 
he was telling me that the condition of the maize crop 
was something disgraceful, and that the railway com- 

anies would not pay him enough for his timber. 
The talk shifted to and fro with the bottles. We dis- 
cussed very many quaint things, and the king became 
confidential on the subject of government generally. 
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Most of all he dwelt on the shortcomings of one of 
his subjects, who, from what I could gather, had 
been paralyzing the executive. 

“In the old days,” said the king, “I could have 
ordered the elephant yonder to trample him to death. 
Now I must e’en send him seventy miles across the 
hills to be tried, and his keep for that time would be 
upon the state. And the elephant eats everything.” 

“What be the man’s crimes, Rajah Sahib?” said I. 

“Firstly, he is an ‘outlander,’ and no man of mine 
own people. Secondly, since of favor, I gave him 
land upon his coming, he refuses to pay revenue. 
Am I not lord of the earth, above and below—en- 
titled by right and custom to one-eighth of the crop? 
Yet this devil, establishing himself, refuses to pay a 
single tax . . . and he brings a poisonous spawn of 
babes.” 

“Cast him into jail,” I said. 

“Sahib,” the king answered, shifting a little on 
the cushions, “once and only once in these forty 
years sickness came upon me so that I was not able 
to go abroad. In that hour I made a vow to my 
God that I would never again cut man or woman 
from the light of the sun and the air of God, for I 
perceived the nature of the punishment. How can 
I break my vow? Were it only the lopping off of a 
hand or a foot, I should not delay. But even that is 
impossible now that the English have rule. One or 
another of my people”’—he looked obliquely at the 
director-general of public education—‘“would at 
once write a letter to the viceroy, and perhaps I 
should be deprived of that ruffle of drums.” 

He unscrewed the mouthpiece of his silver water- 
pipe, fitted a plain amber one, and passed the pipe 
tome. “Not content with refusing revenue,” he con- 
tinued, “this outlander refuses also to beegar”’ (this 
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is the corvee or forced labor on the roads), “and 
stirs my people up to the like treason. Yet he is, if 
so he wills, an expert log-snatcher. There is none 
better or bolder among my people to clear a block 
of the river when the logs stick fast.” 

“But he worships strange gods,” said the prime 
minister, deferentially. 

“For that I have no concern,” said the king, who 
was as tolerant as Akbar in matters of belief. “To 
each man his own god, and the fire or Mother Earth 
for us all at the last. It is the rebellion that offends 
me.” 

“The king has an army,” I suggested. “Has not 
the king burned the man’s house, and left him naked 
to the night dews ?” 

“Nay. A hut is a hut, and it holds the life of a 
man. But once I sent my army against him when his 
excuses became wearisome. Of their heads he 
brake three across the top with a stick. The other 
two men ran away. Also the guns would not shoot.” 

I had seen the equipment of the infantry. One- 
third of it was an old muzzle-loading fowling-piece 
with ragged rust holes where the nipples should have 
been; one-third a wirebound match-lock with a 
worm-eaten stock, and one-third a four-bore flint 
duck-gun, without a flint. 

“But it is to be remembered,” said the king, reach- 
ing out for the bottle, “that he is a very expert log- 
snatcher and a man of a merry face. What shall I 
do to him, Sahib?” 

This was interesting. The timid hill-folk would 
as soon have refused taxes to their king as offerings 
to their gods. The rebel must be a man of char- 
acter. 

“Tf it be the king’s permission,” I said, “I will 
not strike my tents till the third day, and I will 
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see this man. The mercy of the king is godlike, and 
a rebellion is like unto the sin of witchcraft. More- 
over, both the bottles, and another, be ermpty.” 

“You have my leave to go,” said the king. 

Next morning the crier went through the state pro- 
claiming that there was a log-jam on the river and 
that it behooved all loyal subjects to clear it. The 
people poured down from their villages to the moist, 
warm valley of poppy fields, and the king and I went 
with them. 

Hundreds of dressed deodar logs caught on a snag 
of rock, and the river was bringing down more logs . 
every minute to complete the blockade. The water | 
snarled and wrenched and worried at the timber, | 
while the population of the state prodded at the 
nearest logs with poles, in the hope of easing the 
pressure. Then there went up a shout of “Namgay 
Doola! Namgay Doola!” and a large, red-haired 
villager hurried up, stripping off his clothes as he 
ran. 

“That is he. That is the rebel!” said the king. 
“Now will the dam be cleared.” 

“But why has he red hair?” I asked, since red- 
hair among hill-folk is as uncommon as blue or 
green. 

“He is an outlander,” said the king. “Well done! 
Oh, well done!” 

Namgay Doola had scrambled on the jam and was 
clawing out the butt of . a log with a rude sort of a 
boat-hook. It slid forward slowly, as an alligator 
moves, and three or four others followed it. The 
green water spouted through the gaps. Then the vil- 
lagers howled and shouted and leaped among the 
logs, pulling and pushing the obstinate timber, and 
the red head of Namgay Doola was chief among 
them all. The logs swayed and chafed and groaned 
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as fresh consignments from up-stream battered the 
now weakening dam. It gave way at last in a 
smother of foam, racing butts, bobbing black heads, 
and a confusion indescribable, as the river tossed 
everything before it. I saw the red head go down 
with the last remnants of the jam and disappear be- 
tween the great grinding tree trunks. It rose close 
to the bank, and, blowing like a grampus, Namgay 
Doola wiped the water out of his eyes and made 
obeisance to the king. 

I had time to observe the man closely. The viru- 
lent redness of his shock head and beard was most 
startling, and in the thicket of hair twinkled above 
high cheek-bones two very merry blue eyes. He was 
indeed an outlander, but yet a Thibetan in language, 
habit, and attire. He spoke the Lepcha dialect with 
an indescribable softening of the gutturals. It was 
not so much a lisp as an accent. 

“Whence comest thou ?” I asked, wondering. 

“From Thibet.” He pointed across the hills and 
grinned. That grin went straight to my heart. Me- 
chanically I held out my hand, and Namgay Doola 
took it. No pure Thibetan would have understood 
the meaning of the gesture. He went away to look 
for his clothes, and as he climbed back to his village, 
I heard a joyous yell that seemed unaccountably fa- 
miliar. It was the whooping of Namgay Doola. 

“You see now,” said the king, “why I would not 
kill him. He is a bold man among my logs, but,” 
and he shook his head like a schoolmaster, “I know 
that before long there will be complaints of him in 
the court. Let us return to the palace and do justice.” 

It was that king’s custom to judge his subjects 
every day between eleven and three o’clock. I heard 
him do justice equitably on weighty matters of tres- 
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pass, slander, and a little wife-stealing. Then his 
brow clouded and he summoned me. 

“Again it is Namgay Doola,” he said despairingly. 
“Not content with refusing revenue on his own part, 
he has bound half his village by an oath to the like 
treason. Never before has such a thing befallen 
me! Nor are my taxes heavy.” 

A rabbit-faced villager, with a blush-rose stuck 
behind his ear, advanced trembling. He had been in 
Namgay Doola’s conspiracy, but had told everything 
and hoped for the king’s favor. 

“Oh, king!” said I, “if it be the king’s will, let this 
matter stand over till the morning. Only the gods 
can do right in a hurry, and it may be that yonder 
villager has lied.” 

“Nay, for I know the nature of Namgay Doola; 
but since a guest asks, let the matter remain. Wilt 
thou, for my sake, speak harshly to this red-headed 
outlander? He may listen to thee.” 

I made an attempt that very evening, but for the 
life of me I could not keep my countenance. Nam- 
gay Doola grinned so persuasively and began to tell 
me about a big brown bear in a poppy field by the 
river. Would I care to shoot that bear? I spoke 
austerely on the sin of detected conspiracy and the 
certainty of punishment. Namgay Doola’s face 
clouded for a moment. Shortly afterward he with- 
drew from my tent, and I heard him singing softly 
among the pines. The words were unintelligible to 
me, but the tune, like his liquid, insinuating speech, 
seemed the ghost of something strangely familiar. 


“Dir hane mard-i-yemen dir 
To weeree ala gee.” 


crooned Namgay Doola again and again, and I 
racked my brain for that lost tune. It was not till 
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after dinner that I discovered some one had cut a 
square foot of velvet from the center of my best 
camera-cloth. This made me so angry that I wan- 
dered down the valley in the hope of meeting the 
big brown bear. I could hear him grunting like a 
discontented pig in the poppy field as I waited shoul- 
der-deep in the dew-dripping Indian corn to catch 
him after his meal. The moon was at full and drew 
out the scent of the tasseled crop. Then I heard 
the anguished bellow of a Himalayan cow—one of 
the little black crummies no bigger than Newfound- 
land dogs. Two shadows that looked like a bear 
and her cub hurried past me. I was in the act of 
firing when I saw that each bore a brilliant red head. 
The lesser animal was trailing something rope-like 
that left a dark track on the path. They were within 
six feet of me, and the shadow of the moonlight lay 
velvet-black on their faces. Velvet-black was exactly 
the word, for by all the powers of moonlight they 
were masked in the velvet of my camera-cloth. I 
marveled, and went to bed. 

Next morning the kingdom was in an uproar. 
Namgay Doola, men said, had gone forth in the night 
and with a sharp knife had cut off the tail of a cow 
belonging to the rabbit-faced villager who had be- 
trayed him. It was a sacrilege unspeakable against 
the holy cow! The state desired his blood, but he 
had retreated into his hut, barricaded the doors and 
windows with big stones, and defied the world. 

The king and I and the populace approached the 
hut cautiously. There was no hope of capturing 
our man without loss of life, for from a hole in the 
wall projected the muzzle of an extremely well-cared- 
for gun—the only gun in the state that could shoot. 
Namgay Doola had narrowly missed a villager just 
before we came up. 
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The standing army stood. 

It could do no more, for when it advanced pieces 
of sharp shale flew from the windows. To these 
were added from time to time showers of scalding 
water. We saw red heads bobbing up and down 
within. The family of Namgay Doola were aiding 
their sire. Blood-curdling yells of defiance were 
the only answer to our prayers. 

“Never,” said the king, puffing, “has such a thing 
befallen my state. Next year I will certainly buy a 
little cannon.” He looked at me imploringly. 

“Ts there any priest in the kingdom to whom he 
will listen?” said I, for a light was beginning to break 
upon me. 

“He worships his own god,” said the prime min- 
ister. “We can but starve him out.” 

“Let the white man approach,” said Namgay 
Doola from within. “All others I will kill. Send 
me the white man.” 

The door was thrown open and I entered the 
smoky interior of a Thibetan hut crammed with chil- 
dren. And every child had flaming red hair. A 
fresh-gathered cow’s tail lay on the floor, and by its 
side two pieces of black velvet—my black velvet— 
rudely hacked into the semblance of masks. 

“And what is this shame, Namgay Doola?’ I 
asked. 

He grinned more charmingly than ever. ‘There 
is no shame,” said he. “I did but cut off the tail of 
that man’s cow. He betrayed me. I was minded to 
shoot him, Sahib, but not to death. Indeed, not to 
death; only in the legs.” 

“And why at all, since it is the custom to pay 
revenue to the king? Why atall?” - 

“By the god of my father, I cannot tell,” said 
Naingay Doola. 
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“And who was thy father 2” 

“The same that had this gun.” He showed me 
his weapon, a Tower musket, bearing date 1832 and 
» the stamp of the Honorable East India Company. 

“And thy father’s name?” said I 

“Timlay Doola,” said he. “At the first, I being 
then a little child, it is in my mind that he wore a 
red coat.” 

“Of that I have no doubt; but repeat the name of 
thy father twice or thrice.” 

He obeyed, and I understood whence the puzzling 
accent in his speech came. “Thimla Dhula!” said he, 
excitedly. “To this hour I worship his god.” 

“May I see that god?” 

“Tn a little while—at twilight time.” 

“Rememberest thou aught of thy father’s speech?” 

“It is long ago. But there was one word which 
he said often. Thus, ‘Shun!’ Then I and my 
brethren stood upon our feet, our hands to our sides, 
thus.” 

“Even so. And what was thy mother ?” 

“A woman of the Hills. We be Lepchas of Dar- 
jiling, but me they call an outlander because my hair 
is as thou seest.” 

The Thibetan woman, his wife, touched him on 
the arm gently. The long parley outside the fort had 
lasted far into the day. It was now close upon twi- 
light—the hour of the Angelus. Very solemnly the 
red-headed brats rose from the floor and formed a 
semicircle. Namgay Doola laid his gun aside, 
lighted a little oil-lamp, and set it before a recess in 
the wall. Pulling back a whisp of dirty cloth, he 
revealed a worn brass crucifix leaning against the 
helmet badge of a long-forgotten East India Com- 
pany’s regiment. “Thus did my father,” he said, 
crossing himself clumsily. The wife and children 
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followed suit, ‘Then, all together, they struck up the — 
wailing chant that | heard on the hill-side : r 


“Dir hane mard-ievemen dir 
To weeree ala gee.” 


I was pugeled no longer, Again and again t 
sting, as if their hearts would break, their version 
the chorus of “The Wearing of the Green”: 


“They're hanging men and women, too, 
Por the wearing of the green, 


“Thus my father sung, There was much more 
but U have forgotten, and I do not know the purport 
of even these words, but it may be that the god will 
understand, Tam not of this people, and | will not 
pay revenue,” 

“And why ?” 

Again that soul-compelling grin, “What occupa- 
tion would be to me between crop and crop? It is 
better than scaring bears, But these people do net 
waderstand.” 

He picked the masks off the floor and looked in my 
face as simply as a child, 

“By what road didst thou attain knowledge te 
make those deviltries?” T said, pointing. 

“T can not tell, Tam but a Lepcha of Darjiling, 
and yet the stutf ——” 

“Which thou hast stolen,” said I. 

“Nay, surely, Did T steal? I desired it sa. The 
stuf®—the stuff What else should I have done with - 
the stuff?" He twisted the velvet between his 
fingers, 

“But the sin of maiming the cow—cdneider that.” 

“Oh, Sahib, the man betrayed me; the heifer’s tail 
waved in the moonlight, and I had my knife. What — 
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else should I have done? The tail came off ere I 
was aware. Sahib, thou knowest more than I.” 

“That is true,” said I. “Stay within the door. I 
go to speak to the king.’’ The population of the state 
were ranged on the hillside. I went forth and spoke. 

“Oh, king,” said I, “touching this man, there be 
two courses open to thy wisdom. Thou canst either 
hang him from a tree—he and his brood—till there 
remains no hair that is red within thy land.” 

“Nay,” said the king. “Why should I hurt the 
little children?” 

They had poured out of the hut and were making 
plump obeisances to everybody. Namgay Doola 
waited at the door with his gun across his arm. 

“Or thou canst, discarding their impiety of the 
cow-maiming, raise him to honor in thy army. He 
comes of a race that will not pay revenue. A red 
flame is in his blood which comes out at the top of 
his head in that glowing hair. Make him chief of 
thy army. Give him honor as may befall and full 
allowance of work, but look to it, oh, king, that nei- 
ther he nor his hold a foot of earth from thee hence- 
forth. Feed him with words and favor and also 
liquor from certain bottles that thou knowest of, and 
he will be a bulwark of defense. But deny him even 
a tuftlet of grass for his own. This is the nature 
that God has given him. Moreover, he has breth- 
ren ——” 

The state groaned unanimously. 

“But if his brethren come they will surely fight 
with each other till they die. . . . Shall he be of thy 
army, O king? Choose.” 

The king bowed his head, and I said: “Come 
forth, Namgay Doola, and command the king’s army. 
Thy name shall no more be Namgay in the mouths 
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of men, but Patsay Doola, for, as thou hast truly 
said, I know.” 

Then Namgay Doola, new-christened Patsay 
Doola, son of Timlay Doola—which is Tim Doolan 
—clasped the king’s feet, cuffed the standing army, 
and hurried in an agony of contrition from temple 
to temple making offerings for the sin of cattle- 
maiming. 

And the king was so pleased with my perspicacity 
that he offered to sell me a village for £20 sterling. 
But I buy no village in the Himalayas so long as one 
red head flares between the tail of the heaven-climb- 
ing glacier and the dark birch forest. 

I know that breed. 


MARY ELEANOR WILKINS-FREE- 
MAN 
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A NEW ENGLAND NUN * 


Ir was late in the afternoon, and the light was wan- 
ing. There was a difference in the look of the tree 
shadows out in the yard. Somewhere in the distance 
cows were lowing and a little bell was tinkling; now 
and then a farm-wagon tilted by, and the dust flew; 
some blue-shirted laborers with shovels over their 
shoulders plodded past; little swarms of flies were 
dancing up and down before the people’s faces in 
the soft air. There seemed to be a gentle stir arising 
over everything for the mere sake of subsidence— 
a very premonition of rest and hush and night. 

This soft diurnal commotion was over Louisa Fllis 
also. She had been peacefully sewing at her sitting 
room window all the afternoon. Now she quilted 
her needle carefully into her work, which she folded 
precisely, and laid in a basket with her thimble and 
thread and scissors. Louisa Ellis could not remem- 
ber that ever in her life she had mislaid one of these 
little feminine appurtenances, which had become, 
from long use and constant’ association, a very part 
of her personality. 

Louisa tied a green apron round her waist, and 
got out a flat straw hat with a green ribbon. Then 
she went into the garden with a little blue crockery 
bowl, to pick some currants for her tea. After the 
currants were picked she sat on the back doorstep 
and stemmed them, collecting the stems carefully in 

* From “A New England Nun and other Stories” by per- 
mission of, and by agreement with Harper & Brothers. 
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her apron, and afterward throwing them into the 
hen-coop. She looked sharply at the grass beside the 
step to see if any had fallen there. 

Louisa was slow and still in her movements; it 
took her a long time to prepare her tea; but when 
ready it was set forth with as much grace as if she 
had been a veritable guest to her own self. The little 
square table stood exactly in the center of the 
kitchen, and was covered with a starched linen cloth 
whose border pattern of flowers glistened. Louisa 
had a damask napkin on her tea-tray, where were 
arranged a cut-glass tumbler full of teaspoons, a 
silver cream-pitcher, a china sugar-bowl, and one 
pink china cup and saucer. Louisa used china every 
day—something which none of her neighbors did. 
They whispered about it among themselves. Their 
daily tables were laid with common crockery, their 
sets of best china stayed in the parlor closet, and 
Louisa Ellis was no richer nor better bred than they. 
Still she would use the china. She had for her sup- 
per a glass dish full of sugared currants, a plate 
of little cakes, and one of light white biscuits. Also 
a leaf or two of lettuce, which she cut up daintily. 
Louisa was very fond of lettuce, which she raised to 
perfection in her little garden. She ate quite heart- 
ily, though in a delicate, pecking way; it seemed al- 
most surprising that any considerable bulk of the 
food should vanish. 

After tea she filled a plate with nicely baked thin 
corn-cakes, and carried them out into the back-yard. 

> Cesar she called... “Cesar!” Casart™ 

There was a little rush, and the clank of a chain, 
and a large yellow-and-white dog appeared at the 
door of his tiny hut, which was half hidden among 
the tall grasses and flowers. Louisa patted him and 
gave him the corn-cakes. Then she returned to the 
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house and washed the tea-things, polishing the china 
carefully. The twilight had deepened; the chorus 
of the frogs floated in at the opening window won- 
derfully loud and shrill, and once in a while a long 
sharp drone from a tree-toad pierced it. Louisa 
took off her green gingham apron, disclosing a 
shorter one of pink-and-white print. She lighted 
her lamp, and sat down again with her sewing. 

In about half an hour Joe Dagget came. She 
heard his heavy step on the walk, and rose and took 
off her pink-and-white apron. Under that was still 
another—white linen with a little cambric edging 
on the bottom; that was Louisa’s company apron. 
She never wore it without her calico sewing-apron 
over it unless she had a guest. She had barely 
folded the pink-and-white one with methodical haste 
and laid it in a table-drawer when the door opened 
and Joe Dagget entered. 

He seemed to fill up the whole room. A little yel- 
low canary that had been asleep in his green cage 
at the south window woke up and fluttered wildly, 
beating his little yellow wings against the wires. He 
always did so when Joe Dagget came into the room. 

“Good-evening,” said Louisa. She extended her 
hand with a kind of solemn cordiality. 

“Good-evening, Louisa,” returned the man, in a 
loud voice. 

She placed a chair for him, and they sat facing 
each other, with the table between them. He sat 
bolt-upright, toeing out his heavy feet squarely, 
glancing with a good-humored uneasiness around the 
room. She sat gently erect, folding her slender 
hands in her white-linen lap. 

“Been a pleasant day,” remarked Dagget. 

“Real pleasant,” Louisa assented, softly. “Have 
you been haying?” she asked, after a little while. 
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“Yes, I’ve been haying all day, down in the ten- 
acre lot. Pretty hot work.” 

“Tt must be.” 

“Yes, it’s pretty hot work in the sun.” 

“Ts your mother well to-day?” 

“Yes, mother’s pretty well.” 

“T suppose Lily Dyer’s with her now?” 

Dagget colored. “Yes, she’s with her,’ he an- 
swered, slowly. 

He was not very young, but there was a boyish 
look about his large face. Louisa was not quite as 
old as he, her face was fairer and smoother, but she 
gave people the impression of being older. 

“T suppose she’s a good deal of help to your 
mother,” she said further. 

“T guess she is; I don’t know how mother’d get 
along without her,” said Dagget, with a sort of em- 
barrassed warmth. 

“She looks like a real capable girl. She’s pretty- 
looking, too,’ remarked Louisa. 

“Yes, she is pretty fair-looking.” 

Presently Dagget began fingering the books on the 
table. There was a square red autograph album, and 
a Young Lady's Gift-Book which had belonged to 
Louisa’s mother. He took them up one after the 
other and opened them; then laid them down again, 
the album on the Gift-Book. 

Louisa kept eyeing them with mild uneasiness. 
Finally she rose and changed the position of the 
books, putting the album underneath. That was the 
way they had been arranged in the first place. 

Dagget gave an awkward little laugh. “‘Now what 
difference did it make which book was on top?” 
said he. 

Louisa looked at him with a deprecating smile. 
“T always keep them that way,” murmured she. 
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“You do beat everything,” said Dagget, trying to 
laugh again. His large face was flushed. 

He remained about an hour longer, then rose to 
take leave. Going out, he stumbled over a rug, and, 
trying to recover himself, hit Louisa’s work-basket 
on the table, and knocked it on the floor. 

He looked at Louisa, then at the rolling spools; he 
ducked himself awkwardly toward them, but she 
stopped him. “Never mind,’ said she; “T’'ll pick 
them up after you’re gone.” 

She spoke with a mild stiffness. Either she was 
a little disturbed, or his nervousness affected her, 
and made her seem constrained in her effort to 

reassure him. 

When Joe Dagget was outside he drew in the 

_ sweet evening air with a sigh, and felt much as an 
_innocent and perfectly well-intentioned bear might 
after his exit from a china shop. 

Louisa, on her part, felt much as the kind-hearted, 
long-suffering owner of the china shop might have 
done after the exit of the bear. 

She tied on the pink, then the green apron, picked 

up all the scattered treasures and replaced them in 
her work-basket, and straightened the rug. Then 

she set the lamp on the floor, and began sharply 

examining the carpet. She even rubbed her fingers 
over it, and looked at them. 

“He’s tracked in a good deal of dust,’ she mur- 
mured. “I thought he must have.” 

Louisa got a dust-pan and brush, and swept Joe 
Dagget’s track carefully. 

Tf he could have known it, it would have increased 
his perplexity and uneasiness, although it would 
not have disturbed his loyalty in the least. He came 

twice a week to see Louisa Ellis, and every time, 
sitting there in her delicately sweet room, he felt as 
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if surrounded by a hedge of lace. He was afraid to 
stir lest he should put a clumsy foot or hand through 
the fairy web, and he had always the consciousness 
that Louisa was watching fearfully lest he should. 

Still the lace and Louisa commanded perforce his 
perfect respect and patience and loyalty. They were 
to be married in a month, after a singular court- 
ship which had lasted for a matter of fifteen years. 
For fourteen out of the fifteen years the two had 
not once seen each other, and they had seldom ex- 
changed letters. Joe had been all those years in 
Australia, where he had gone to make his fortune, 
and where he stayed until he made it. He would 
have stayed fifty years if it had taken so long, and 
come home feeble and tottering, or never come home 
at all, to marry Louisa. 

But the fortune had been made in the fourteen 
years, and he had come home now to marry the 
woman who had been patiently and unquestioningly 
waiting for him all that time. 

Shortly after they were engaged he had announced 
to Louisa his determination to strike out into new 
fields, and secure a competency before they should 
be married. She had listened and assented with the 
sweet serenity which never failed her, not even when 
her lover set forth on that long and uncertain 
journey. Joe, buoyed up as he was by his sturdy 
determination, broke down a little at the last, but 
Louisa kissed him with a mild blush, and said 
good-by. 

“Tt won’t be for long,’ poor Joe had said, huskily; 
but it was for fourteen years. 

In that length of time much had _ happened. 
Louisa’s mother and brother had died, and she was 
all alone in the world. But greatest happening of 
all—a subtle happening which both were too simple 
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to understand—Louisa’s feet had turned into a path, 
smooth maybe under a calm, serene sky, but so 
straight and unswerving that it could only meet a 
check at her grave, and so narrow that there was no 
room for any one at her side. 
Louisa’s first emotion when Joe Dagget came home 
(he had not apprised her of his coming) was con- 
sternation, although she would not admit it to her- 
self, and he never dreamed of it. Fifteen years ago 
she had been in love with him—at least she consid- 
ered herself to be. Just at that time, gently acqui- 
escing with and falling into the natural drift of 
girlhood, she had seen marriage ahead as a reasonable 
feature and a probable desirability of life. She had 
listened with calm docility to her mother’s views 
upon the subject. Her mother was remarkable for 
her cool sense and sweet, even temperament. She 
talked wisely to her daughter when Joe Dagget 
presented himself, and Louisa accepted him with no 
hesitation. He was the first lover she had ever had. 
She had been faithful to him all these years. She 
had never dreamed of the possibility of marrying 
any one else. Her life, especially for the last seven 
years, had been full of a pleasant peace, she had 
_ never felt discontented nor impatient over her lover’s 
absence; still she had always looked forward to his 
- return and their marriage as the inevitable conclusion 
of things. However, she had fallen into a way of 
_ placing it so far in the future that it was almost 
equal to placing it over the boundaries of another 
life. 
When Joe came she had been expecting him, 
and expecting to be married for fourteen years, but 
_ she was as much surprised and taken aback as if 
_ she had never thought of it. 
Joe’s consternation came later. He eyed Louisa 
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with an instant confirmation of his old admiration. 
She had changed but little. She still kept her pretty 
manner and soft grace, and was, he considered, every 
whit as attractive as ever. As for himself, his stent 
was done; he had turned his face away from fortune- 
seeking, and the old winds of romance whistled as 
loud and sweet as ever through his ears. . All the 
song which he had been wont to hear in them was 
Louisa; he had for a long time a loyal belief that 
he heard it still, but finally it seemed to him that 
although the winds sang always that one song, \it 
had another name. But for Louisa the wind had 
never more than murmured; now it had gone down,\ 
and everything was still. She listened for a little \ 
while with half-wistful attention; then she turned 
quietly away and went to work on her wedding- 
clothes. 

Joe had made some extensive and quite mag- 
nificent alterations in his house. It was the old 
homestead; the newly-married couple would live 
there, for Joe could not desert his mother, who re- 
fused to leave her old home. So Louisa must leave 
hers. Every morning, rising and going about among 
her neat maidenly possessions, she felt as one looking 
her last upon the faces of dear friends. It was true 
that in a measure she could take them with her, 
but, robbed of their old environments, they would 
appear in such new guises that they would almost 
cease to be themselves. Then there were some 
peculiar features of her happy solitary life which 
she would probably be obliged to relinquish alto- 
gether. Sterner tasks than these graceful but half- 
needless ones would probably devolve upon her. 
There would be a large house to care for; there 
would be company to entertain; there would be Joe’s 
rigorous and feeble old mother to wait upon; and 
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it would be contrary to all thrifty village traditions 
for her to keep more than one servant. Louisa had 
a little still, and she used to occupy herself pleas- 
antly in summer weather with distilling the sweet 
and aromatic essences from roses and peppermint 
and spearmint. By-and-by her still must be laid 
away. Her store of essences was already consid- 
erable, and there would be no time for her to distil 
for the mere pleasure of it. Then Joe’s mother 
would think it foolishness; she had already hinted 
her opinion in the matter. Louisa dearly loved to 
sew a linen seam, not always for use, but for the 
simple, mild pleasure which she took in it. She 
would have been loath to confess how more than 
once she had ripped a seam for the mere delight of 
sewing it together again. Sitting at her window 
during long sweet afternoons, drawing her needle 
gently through the dainty fabric, she was peace 
itself. But there was small chance of such foolish 
comfort in the future. Joe’s mother, domineering, 
shrewd old matron that she was even in her old 
age, and very likely even Joe himself, with his honest 
masculine rudeness, would laugh and frown down 
all these pretty but senseless old-maiden ways. 
Louisa had almost the enthusiasm of an artist 
over the mere order and cleanliness of her solitary 
home. She had throbs of genuine triumph at the 
sight of the window-panes which she had polished 
until they shone like jewels. She gloated gently 
over her orderly bureau-drawers, with their exqui- 
sitely folded contents redolent with lavender and 
sweet clover and very purity. Could she be sure 
of the endurance of even this? She had visions, so 
startling that she half repudiated them as indelicate, 
of coarse masculine belongings strewn about in end- 
less litter; of dust and disorder arising, necessarily 
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from a coarse masculine presence in the midst of 
all this delicate harmony. 

Among her forebodings of disturbance, not the 
least was with regard to Cesar. Czsar was a verit- 
able hermit of a dog. For the greater part of his 
life he had spent in his secluded hut, shut out from 
the society of his kind and all innocent canine joys. 
Never had Cesar since his early youth watched at a 
woodchuck’s hole; never had he known the delights 
of a stray bone at a neighbor’s kitchen door. And it 
was all on account of a sin committed when hardly 
out of his puppyhood. No one knew the possible 
depth of remorse of which this mild-visaged, alto- 
gether innocent-looking old dog might be capable; 
but whether or not he had encountered remorse, 
he had encountered a full measure of righteous 
retribution. Old Cesar seldom lifted up his voice 
in a growl or a bark; he was fat and sleepy; there 
were yellow rings which looked like spectacles around 
his dim old eyes; but there was a neighbor who 
bore on his hand the imprint of several of Czsar’s 
sharp, white, youthful teeth, and for that he had 
lived at the end of a chain, all alone in a little hut, 
for fourteen years. The neighbor, who was choleric 
and smarting with the pain of his wound, had de- 
manded either Czesar’s death or complete ostracism. 
So Louisa’s brother, to whom the dog had belonged, 
had built him his little kennel and tied him up. It 
was fourteen years since, in a flood of youthful 
spirits, he had inflicted that memorable bite, and 
with the exception of short excursions, always at 
the end of the chain, under the strict guardianship 
of his master or Louisa, the old dog had remained 
a close prisoner. It is doubtful if, with his limited 
ambition, he took much pride in the fact, but it is 
certain that he was possessed of considerable cheap 
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fame. He was regarded by all the children in the 
village and by many adults as a very monster of 
ferocity. St. George’s dragon could hardly have 
surpassed in evil repute Louis Ellis’s old yellow dog. 
Mothers charged their children with solemn empha- 
sis not to go too near to him, and the children 
listened and believed greedily, with a fascinated 
appetite for terror, and ran by Louisa’s house 
stealthily, with many sidelong and backward glances 
at the terrible dog. If perchance he sounded a 
hoarse bark, there was panic. Wayfarers chancing 
into Louisa’s yard eyed him with respect, and in- 
quired if the chain were stout. Cesar at.lJarge 
might have seemed a very ordinary dog, and excited 
no comment whatever; chained, his reputation over- 
shadowed him, so that he lost his own proper out- 
lines and looked darkly vague and enormous. Joe 
Dagget, however, with his good-humored sense and 
shrewdness, saw him as he was. He strode valiantly 
up to him and patted him on the head, in spite of 
Louisa’s soft clamor of warning, and even attempted 
to set him loose. Louisa grew so alarmed that he 
desisted, but kept announcing his opinion in the 
matter quite forcibly at intervals. “There ain't a 
better-natured dog in town,” he would say, “and 
it’s downright cruel to keep him tied up there. Some 
day I’m going to take him out.” 

Louisa had very little hope that he would not, one 
of these days, when their interests and possessions 
should, be more completely fused in one. She pic- 
tured to herself Caesar on the rampage through the 
quiet and unguarded village. She saw innocent 
children bleeding in his path. She was herself very 
fond of the old dog, because he had belonged to 
her dead brother, and he was always very gentle 
with her; still she had great faith in his ferocity. 
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She always warned people not to go too near him. 
She fed him on ascetic fare of corn-mush and cakes, 
and never fired his dangerous temper with heating 
and sanguinary diet of flesh and bones. Louisa 
looked at the old dog munching his simple fare, and 
thought of her approaching marriage and trembled. 
Still no anticipation of disorder and confusion in 
lieu of sweet peace and harmony, no forebodings of 
Cesar on the rampage, no wild fluttering of her little 
yellow canary, were sufficient to turn her a hair’s 
breadth. Joe Dagget had been fond of her and 
working for her all these years. It was not for her, 
whatever came to pass, to prove untrue and break 
his heart. She put the exquisite little stitches into 
her wedding-garments, and the time went on until 
it was only a week before her wedding-day. It 
was a Tuesday evening, and the wedding was to be 
a week from Wednesday. 

There was a full moon that night. About nine 
o'clock Louisa strolled down the road a little way. 
There were harvest-fields on either hand, bordered 
by low stone walls. Luxuriant clumps of bushes 
grew beside the wall, and trees—wild cherry and 
old apple trees—at intervals. Presently Louisa sat 
down on the wall and looked about her with mildly 
sorrowful reflectiveness. Tall shrubs of blueberry 
and meadowsweet, all woven together and tangled 
with blackberry vines and horsebriars, shut her in 
on either side. She had a little clear space between 
them. Opposite her, on the other side of the road, 
was a spreading tree; the moon shone between its 
boughs, and the leaves twinkled like silver. The 
road was bespread with a beautiful shifting dapple of 
silver and shadow; the air was full of a mysterious 
sweetness. “I wonder if it’s wild grapes?” mur- 
mured Louisa. She sat there some time. She was 
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just thinking of rising, when she heard footsteps 
and low voices, and remained quiet. It was a lonely 
place, and she felt a little timid. She thought she 
would keep still in the shadow and let the persons, 
whoever they might be, pass her. 

But just before they reached her the voices ceased, 
and the footsteps. She understood that their owners 
had also found seats upon the stone wall. She was 
wondering if she could not steal away unobserved, 
when the voice broke the stillness. It was Joe 
Dagget’s. She sat still and listened. 

The voice was announced by a loud sigh, which 
was as familiar as itself. “Well,” said Dagget, 
“you’ve made up your mind, then, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” returned another voice; “I’m going day 
after tomorrow.” 

“That’s Lily Dyer,’ thought Louisa to herself. 
The voice embodied itself in her mind. She saw a 
girl tall and full-figured, with a firm, fair face, 
looking fairer and firmer in the moonlight, her 
strong yellow hair braided in a close knot. A girl 
full of a calm rustic strength and bloom, with a 
masterful way which might have beseemed a princess. 
Lily Dyer was a favorite with the village folk; she 
had just the qualities to arouse the admiration. She 
was good and handsome and smart. Louisa had 
often heard her praises sounded. 

“Well,” said Joe Dagget, “I ain’t got a word to 
say.” 
uy don’t know what you could say,’ 
Dyer. 

“Not a word to say,” repeated Joe, drawing out 
the words heavily. Then there was a silence. “I 
ain’t sorry,” he began at last, “that that happened 
yesterday—that we kind of let on how we felt to 
each other. I guess it’s just as well we knew. Of 
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returned Lily 
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course, I can’t do anything different. I’m going 
right on an’ get married next week. I ain’t going 
back on a woman that’s waited for me fourteen 
years, an’ break her heart.” 

“If you should jilt her tomorrow, I wouldn’t have 
you,” spoke up the girl, with sudden vehemence. 

“Well, I ain’t going to give you the chance,” said 
he; “but I don’t believe you would, either.” 

“You'd see I wouldn’t. Honor’s honor, an’ right’s 
right. An I’d never think anything of any man that 
went against ’°em for me or any other girl; you'd 
find that out, Joe Dagget.” 

“Well, you'll find out fast enough, that I ain't 
going against ’°em for you or any other girl,” re- 
turned he. Their voices sounded almost as if they 
were angry with each other. Louisa was listening 
eagerly. 

“T’m sorry you feel as if you must go away,” 
said Joe, “but I don’t know but it’s best.” 

“Of course it’s best. I hope you and I have got 
common-sense.” 

“Well, I suppose you're right.’ Suddenly Joe’s 
voice got an undertone of tenderness. ‘Say, Lily,” 
said he, “T’ll get along well enough myself, but I 
can’t bear to think . . . You don’t suppose you're 
going to fret much over it?” 

“T guess you'll find out I sha’n’t fret much over a 
married man.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t—I hope you won’t Lily. 
God knows I do. And—I hope—one of these days 
—you ll—come across somebody else ; 

“I don’t see any reason why I shouldn't.” Sud- 
denly her tone changed. She spoke in a sweet, clear 
voice, so loud that she could have been heard across 
the street. “No, Joe Dagget,’” said she, “I'll never 
marry any other man as long as I live. Ive got 
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good sense, an’ I ain’t going to break my heart nor 
make a fool of myself; but I’m never going to be 
married, you can be sure of that. I ain’t that sort 
of a girl to feel this way twice.” 

Louisa heard an exclamation and a soft commo- 
tion behind the bushes; then Lily spoke again—the 
voice sounded as if she had risen. “This must be 
put a stop to,’ said she. “We’ve stayed here long 
enough. I’m going home.” 

Louisa sat there in a daze, listening to their re- 
treating steps. After a while she got up and slunk 
softly home herself. The next day she did her 
housework methodically ; that was as much a matter 
of course as breathing; but she did not sew on her 
wedding-clothes. She sat at her window and medi- 
tated. In the evening Joe came. Louisa Ellis had 
never known that she had any diplomacy in her, 
but when she came to look for it that night she 
found it, although meek of its kind, among her little 
feminine weapons. Even now she could hardly be- 
lieve that she had heard aright, and that she would 
not do Joe a terrible injury should she break her 
troth-plight. She wanted to sound him without be- 
traying too soon her own inclinations in the matter. 
She did it successfully, and they finally came to an 
understanding; but it was a difficult thing, for he 
was as afraid of betraying himseif as she. 

She never mentioned Lily Dyer. She simply said 
that while she had no cause of complaint against 
him, she had lived so long in one way that she 
shrank from making a change. 

“Well, I never shrank, Louisa,” said Dagget. 
“T’m going to be honest enough to say that I think 
maybe it’s better this way; but if you’d wanted to 
keep on, I’d have stuck to you till my dying day. I 
hope you know that.” 
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“Yes, I do,” said she. 

That night she and Joe parted more tenderly than 
they had done for a long time. Standing in the 
door, holding each other’s hands, a last great wave 
of regretful memory swept over them. 

“Well, this ain’t the way we’ve thought it was all 
going to end, is it, Louisa?” said Joe. 

She shook her head. There was a little quiver on 
her placid face. 

“You let me know if there’s ever anything I can 
do for you,” said he. “I ain’t ever going to forget 
you, Louisa.” Then he kissed her, and went down 
the path. 

Louisa, all alone by herself that night, wept a 
little, she hardly knew why; but the next morning, 
on waking, she felt like a queen who, after fearing 
lest her domain be wrested away from her, sees 
it firmly insured in her possession. 

Now the tall weeds and grasses might cluster 
around Ceesar’s little hermit hut, the snow might 
fall on its roof year in and year out, but he never 
would go on a rampage through the unguarded 
village. Now the little canary might turn itself into 
a peaceful yellow ball night after night, and have 
no need to wake and flutter with wild terror against 
its bars. Louisa could sew linen seams, and distil 
roses, and dust and polish and fold away in lavender, 
as long as she listed. That afternoon she sat with 
her needle-work at the window, and felt fairly 
steeped in peace. Lily Dyer, tall and erect and 
blooming, went past; but she felt no qualm. If 
Louisa Ellis had sold her birthright she did not 
know it, the taste of the pottage was so delicious, and 
had been her sole satisfaction for so long. Serenity 
and placid narrowness had become to her as the 
birthright itself. She gazed ahead through a long 
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reach of future days strung together like pearls in a 
rosary, every one like the others, and all smooth, 
and flawless and innocent, and her heart went up 
in thankfulness. Outside was the fervid summer 
afternoon; the air was filled with the sounds of the 
busy harvest of men and birds and bees; there were 
halloos, metallic clatterings, sweet calls, and long 
hummings. Louisa sat, prayerfully numbering her 
days, like an uncloistered nun. 
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LE DEP AO QUEM Clive 


Rogert WALMSLEY’s descent upon the city resulted 
in a Kilkenny struggle. He came out of the fight 
victor by a fortune and a reputation. On the other 
hand, he was swallowed up by the city. The city 
gave him what he demanded and then branded him 
with its brand. It remodelled, cut, trimmed and 
stamped him to the pattern it approves. It opened 
its social gates to him and shut him in on a close- 
cropped, formal lawn with the select herd of rumi- 
nants. In dress, habits, manners, provincialism, 
routine and narrowness he acquired that charming 
insolence, that irritating completeness, that sophisti- 
cated crassness, that overbalanced poise that makes 
the Manhattan gentleman so delightfully small in 
his greatness. 

One of the up-state rural counties pointed with 
pride to the successful young metropolitan lawyer 
as a product of its soil. Six years earlier this county 
had removed the wheat straw from between its 
huckleberry-stained teeth and emitted a derisive and 
bucolic laugh as old man Walmsley’s freckle-faced 
“Bob” abandoned the certain three-per-diem meals 
of the one-horse farm for the discontinuous quick 
lunch counters of the three-ringed metropolis. At 
the end of the six years no murder trial, coaching 
party, automobile accident or cotillion was complete 
in which the name of Robert Walmsley did not 


* From O. Henry’s Voice of the City. By permission of, 
and by agreement with Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
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figure. Tailors waylaid him in the street to get a 
new wrinkle from the cut of his unwrinkled trousers. 
Hyphenated fellows in the clubs and members of 
the oldest subpcenaed families were glad to clap him 
on the back and allow him three letters of his name. 

But the Matterhorn of Robert Walmsley’s success 
was not scaled until he married Alicia Van Der Pool. 
I cite the Matterhorn, for just so high and cool and 
white and inaccessible was this daughter of the old 
burghers. The social Alps that ranged about her— 
over whose bleak passes a thousand climbers 
struggled—reached only to her knees. She towered 
in her own atmosphere, serene, chaste, prideful, wad- 
ing in no fountains, dining no monkeys, breeding no 
dogs for bench shows. She was a Van Der Pool. 
Fountains were made to play for her; monkeys were 
made for other people’s ancestors; dogs, she under- 
stood, were created to be companions of blind per- 
sons and objectionable characters who smoked pipes. 

This was the Matterhorn that Robert Walmsley 
accomplished. If he found, with the good poet with 
the game foot and artificially curled hair, that he 
who ascends to mountain tops will find the loftiest 
peaks most wrapped in clouds and snows he con- 
cealed his chilblains beneath a brave and smiling 
exterior. He was a lucky man and knew it, even 
though he were imitating the Spartan boy with an 
ice-cream freezer beneath his doublet frappéeing the 
region of his heart. 

After a brief wedding tour abroad, the couple 
returned to create a decided ripple in the calm cistern 
{so placid and cool and sunless it is) of the best 
society. They entertained at their red brick mauso- 
leum of ancient greatness in an old square that is 
a cemetery of crumbled glory. And Robert Walm-_ 
sley was proud of his wife; although while one of 
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his hands shook his guests’ the other held tightly to 
his alpenstock and thermometer. 

One day Alicia found a letter written to Robert 
by his mother. It was an unerudite letter, full of 
crops and motherly love and farm notes. It chron- 
icled the health of the pig and the recent red calf, 
and asked concerning Robert’s in return. It was a 
letter direct from the soil, straight from home, full 
of biographies of bees, tales of turnips, pzans of 
new-laid eggs, neglected parents and the slump in 
dried apples. 

“Why have I not been shown your mother’s let- 
ters?” asked Alicia. There was always something 
in her voice that made you think of lorgnettes, of 
accounts at Tiffany’s, of sledges smoothly gliding on’ 
the trail from Dawson to Forty Mile, of the tinkling 
of pendant prisms on your grandmother’s chande- 
liers, of snow lying on a convent roof; of a police 
sergeant refusing bail. “Your mother,” continued 
Alicia, “invites us to make a visit to the farm. I 
have never seen a farm. We will go there for a 
week or two, Robert.” 

“We will,” said Robert, with the grand air of 
an associate Supreme Justice concurring in an opin- 
ion. “I did not lay the invitation before you because 
I thought you would not care to go. I am much 
pleased at your decision.” 

“T will write to her myself,” answered Alicia, with 
a faint foreshadowing of enthusiasm. ‘“‘Félice shall 
pack my trunks at once. Seven, I think, will be 
enough. I do not suppose that your mother enter- 
tains a great deal. Does she give many house 
parties?” 

Robert arose, and as attorney for rural places 
filed a demurrer against six of the seven trunks. 
He endeavored to define, picture, elucidate, set forth 
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and describe a farm. His own words sounded 
strange in his ears. He had not realized how thor- 
oughly urbsidized he had become. 

A week passed and found them landed at the little 
country station five hours out from the city. A 
grinning, stentorian, sarcastic youth driving a mule 
to a spring wagon hailed Robert savagely. 

“Hallo, Mr. Walmsley. Found your way back at 
last, have you? Sorry I couldn’t bring in the auto- 
mobile for you, but dad’s bull-tonguing the ten-acre 
clover patch with it to-day. Guess you'll excuse my 
not wearing a dress suit over to meet you—it ain't 
six o’clock yet, you know.” 

“I’m glad to see you, Tom,” said Robert, grasp- 
ing his brother’s hand. “Yes, I’ve found my way 
at last. You've a right to say ‘at last.’ It’s been 
over two years since the last time. But it will be 
oftener after this, my boy.” 

Alicia, cool in the summer heat as an Arctic 
wraith, white as a Norse snow maiden in her flimsy 
muslin and fluttering lace parasol, came round the 
corner of the station; and Tom was stripped of his 
assurance. He became chiefly eyesight clothed in 
blue jeans, and on the homeward drive to the mule 
alone did he confide in language the inwardness of 
his thoughts. 

They drove homeward. The low sun dropped a 
spend-thrift flood of gold upon the fortunate fields 
of wheat. The cities were far away. The road lay 
curling around wood and dale and hill like a ribbon 
lost from the robe of careless summer. The wind 
followed like a whinnying colt in.the track of 
Pheebus’s steeds. 

By and by the farmhouse peeped gray out of its 
faithful grove; they saw the long lane with its con- 
voy of walnut trees running from the road to the 
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house; they smelled the wild rose and the breath of 
cool, damp willows in the creek’s bed. And then in 
unison all the voices of the soil began a chant ad- 
dressed to the soul of Robert Walmsley. Out of the 
tilted aisles of the dim wood they came hollowly; 
they chirped and buzzed from the parched grass; 
they trilled from the ripples of the creek ford; they 
floated up in clear Pan’s pipe notes from the dim- 
ming meadows; the whippoorwills joined in as they 
pursued midges in the upper air; slow-going cow- 
bells struck out a homely accompaniment—and this 
was what each one said: “You’ve found your way 
back at last, have you?” 

The old voices of the soil spoke to him. Leaf and 
bud and blossom conversed with him in the old 
vocabulary of his careless youth—the inanimate 
things, the familiar stones and rails, the gates and 
furrows and roofs and turns of the road had an 
eloquence, too, and a power in the transformation. 
The country had smiled and he had felt the breath 
of it, and his heart was drawn as if in a moment 
back to his old love. The city was far away. 

This rural atavism, then, seized Robert Walmsley 
and possessed him. A queer thing he noticed in 
connection with it was that Alicia, sitting at his side, 
suddenly seemed to him a stranger. She did not 
belong to this recurrent phase. Never before had 
she seemed so remote, so colorless and high—so 
intangible and unreal. And yet he had never ad- 
mired her more than when she sat there by him in 
the rickety spring wagon, chiming no more with his 
mood and with her environment than the Matterhorn 
chimes with a peasant’s cabbage garden. 

That night when the greetings and the supper 
were over, the entire family, including, Buff, the 
yellow dog, bestrewed itself upon the front porch. 
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Alicia, not haughty but silent, sat in the shadow 
dressed in an exquisite pale-gray tea gown. Robert’s 
mother discoursed to her happily concerning mar- 
malade and lumbago. Tom sat on the top step; 
sisters Millie and Pam on the lowest step to catch 
the lightning bugs. Mother had the willow rocker. 
Father sat in the big armchair with one of its arms 
gone. Buff sprawled in the middle of the porch in 
everybody’s way. The twilight pixies and pucks 
stole forth unseen and plunged other poignant shafts 
of memory into the heart of Robert. A rural mad- 
ness entered his soul. The city was far away. 

Father sat without his pipe, writhing in his heavy 
boots, a sacrifice to rigid courtesy. Robert shouted: 
“No, you don’t!” He fetched the pipe and lit it; 
he seized the old gentleman’s boots and tore them 
off. The last one slipped suddenly, and Mr. Robert 
Walmsley, of Washington Square, tumbled off the 
porch backward with Buff on top of him, howling 
fearfully. Tom laughed sarcastically. 

Robert tore off his coat and vest and hurled them 
into a lilac bush. 

“Come out here, you landlubber,” he cried to Tom, 
“and [ll put grass seed on your back. I think you 
called me a ‘dude’ a while ago. Come along and 
cut your capers.” 

Tom understood the invitation and accepted it with 
delight. Three times they wrestled on the grass, 
“side holds,” even as the giants of the mat. And 
twice was Tom forced to bite grass at the hands 
of the distinguished lawyer. Dishevelled, panting, 
each still boasting of his own prowess, they stumbled 
back to the porch. Millie cast a pert reflection upon 
the qualities of a city brother. In an instant Robert 
had secured a horrid katydid in his fingers and bore 
down upon her. Screaming wildly, she fled up the 
lane, pursued by the avenging glass of form. A 
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quarter of a mile and they returned, she full of 
apology to the victorious “dude.’”’ The rustic mania 
possessed him unabatedly. 

“T can do up a cowpenful of you slow hayseeds,” 
he proclaimed vaingloriously. “Bring on your bull- 
dogs, your hired men and your log-rollers.” 

He turned handsprings on the grass that prodded 
Tom to envious sarcasm. And then, with a whoop, 
he clattered to the rear and brought back Uncle Ike, 
a battered colored retainer of the family, with his 
banjo, and strewed sand on the porch and danced 
“Chicken in the Bread Tray” and did buck-and- 
wing wonders for half an hour longer. Incredibly 
wild and boisterous things he did. He sang, he told 
stories that set all but one shrieking, he played the 
yokel, the humorous clodhopper; he was mad, mad 
with the revival of the old life in his blood. 

He became so extravagant that once his mother 
sought gently to reprove him. Then Alicia moved 
as though she were about to speak, but she did not. 
Through it all she sat immovable, a slim, white spirit 
in the dusk that no man might question or read. 

By and by she asked permission to ascend to her 
room, saying that she was tired. On her way she 
passed Robert. He was standing in the door, the 
figure of vulgar comedy, with ruffled hair, reddened 
face and unpardonable confusion of attire—no trace 
there of the immaculate Robert Walmsley, the 
courted clubman and ornament of select circles. He 
was doing a conjuring trick with some household 
utensils, and the family, now won over to him with- 
out exception, was beholding him with worshipful 
admiration. 

As Alicia passed in Robert started suddenly. He 
had forgotten for the moment that she was present. 
Without a glance at him she went on upstairs. 
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After that the fun grew quiet. An hour passed 
in talk, and then Robert went up himself. 

She was standing by the window when he entered 
their room. She was still clothed as when they were 
on the porch. Outside and crowding against the 
window was a giant apple tree, full blossomed. 

Robert sighed and went near the window. He 
was ready to meet his fate. A confessed vulgarian, 
he foresaw the verdict of justice in the shape of 
that still, whiteclad form. He knew the rigid lines 
that a Van Der Pool would draw. He was a peasant 
gambolling indecorously in the valley, and the pure, 
cold, white, unthawed summit of the Matterhorn 
could not but frown on him. He had been un- 
masked by his own actions. All the polish, the poise, 
the form that the city had given him had fallen from 
him like an ill-fitting mantle at the first breath of a 
country breeze. Dully he waited the approaching 
condemnation. 

“Robert,” said the calm, cool voice of his judge, 
“T thought I married a gentleman.” 

Yes, it was coming. And yet, in the face of it, 
Robert Walmsley was eagerly regarding a certain 
branch of the apple tree upon which he used to climb 
out of that very window. He believed he could do 
it now. He wondered how many blossoms there 
were on the tree—ten millions? But here was some 
one speaking again: 

“T thought I married a gentleman,” the voice went 
on, “but x 

Why had she come and was standing so close by 
his side? ; 

“But I find that I have married”—was this Alicia 
talking ?—‘‘something better—a man—Bob, dear, kiss 
me, won’t you?” 

The city was far away. 
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A CHRISTMAS GUEST * 


OnE oF those who had lived the life of a pensioner 
at Ekeby was little Ruster, who could transpose 
music and play the flute. He was of low origin and 
poor, without home and without relations. Hard 
times came to him when the company of pensioners 
were dispersed. 

He then had no horse nor carriole, no fur coat 
nor red-painted luncheon-basket. He had to go on 
foot from house to house and carry his belongings 
tied in a blue-striped cotton handkerchief. He but- 
toned his coat all the way up to his chin, so that 
no one should need to know in what condition his 
shirt and waiscoat were, and in its deep pockets he 
kept his most precious possessions: his flute taken 
to pieces, his flat brandy bottle and his music-pen. 

His profession was to copy music, and if it had 
been as in the old days, there would have been no 
lack of work for him. But with every passing year 
music was less practised in Varmland. The guitar, 
with its mouldy, silken ritbon and its worn screws, 
and the dented horn, with faded tassels and cord, 
were put away in the lumber-room in the attic, and 
the dust settled inches deep on the long, iron-bound 
violin boxes. Yet the less little Ruster had to do 
with flute and music-pen, so much the more must he 

*From “Invisible Links” by Selma Lagerlof, Translated 
by Pauline Bancroft, copyright by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 
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turn to the brandy flask, and at last he became quite 
a drunkard. It was a great pity. 

He was still received at the manor-houses as an 
old friend, but there were complaints when he came 
and joy when he went. There was an odor of dirt 
and brandy about him, and if he had only a couple 
of glasses of wine or one toddy, he grew confused 
and told unpleasant stories. He was the torment of 
the hospitable houses. 

One Christmas he came to Lofdala, where Lilje- 
krona, the great violinist, had his home. Liljekrona 
had also been one of the pensioners of Ekeby, but 
after the death of the major’s wife, he returned to 
his quiet farm and remained there. Ruster came to 
him a few days before Christmas, in the midst of 
all the preparations, and asked for work. Liljekrona 
gave him a little copying to keep him busy. 

“You ought to have let him go immediately,” said 
his wife; “now he will certainly take so long with 
that that we will be obliged to keep him over Christ- 
mas.” 

“He must be somewhere,” answered Liljekrona. 

And he offered Ruster toddy and brandy, sat with 
him, and lived over again with him the whole Ekeby 
time. But he was out of spirits and disgusted by 
him, like every one else, although he would not let 
it be seen, for old friendship and hospitality were 
sacred to him. 

In Liljekrona’s house for three weeks now they 
had been preparing to receive Christmas. They had 
been living in discomfort and bustle, had sat up with 
dip-lights and torches till their eyes -grew red, had 
been frozen in the out-house with the salting of meat 
and in the brew-house with the brewing of the beer. 
But both the mistress and the servants gave them- 
selves up to it all without grumbling. 
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When all the preparations were done and the holy 
evening come, a sweet enchantment would sink down 
over them. Christmas would loosen all tongues, so 
that jokes and jests, rhymes and merriment would 
flow of themselves without effort. Every one’s feet 
would wish to twirl in the dance, and from memory’s 
dark corners words and melodies would rise, al- 
though no one could believe that they were there. 
And then every one was so good, so good! 

Now when Ruster came the whole household at 
Lofdala thought that Christmas was spoiled. The 
mistress and the older children and the old servants 
were all of the same opinion. Ruster caused them 
a suffocating disgust. They were moreover afraid 
that when he and Liljekrona began to rake up the 
old memories, the artist’s blood would flame up in. 
the great violinist and his home would lose him. 
Formerly he had not been able to remain long at 
home. 

No one can describe how they loved their master 
on the farm, since they had had him with them a 
couple of years. And what he had to give! How 
much he was to his home, especially at Christmas! 
He did not take his place on any sofa or rocking- 
stool, but on a high, narrow wooden bench in the 
corner of the fireplace. When he was settled there 
he started off on adventures. He travelled about the 
earth, climbed up to the stars, and even higher. He 
played and talked by turns, and the whole house- 
hold gathered about him and listened. Life grew 
proud and beautiful when the richness of that one 
soul shone on it. 

Therefore they loved him as they loved Christmas 
time, pleasure, the spring sun. And when little 
Ruster came, their Christmas peace was destroyed. 
They had worked in vain if he was coming to tempt 
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away their master. It was unjust that the drunkard 
should sit at the Christmas table in a happy house 
and spoil the Christmas pleasure. 

On the forenoon of Christmas Eve little Ruster 
had his music written out, and he said something 
about going, although of course he meant to stay. 

Liljekrona had been influenced by the general feel- 
ing, and therefore said quite lukewarmly and indif- 
ferently that Ruster had better stay where he was 
over Christmas. 

Little Ruster was inflammable and proud. He 
twirled his moustache and shook back the black 
artist’s hair that stood like a dark cloud over his 
head. What did Liljekrona mean? Should he stay 
because he had nowhere else to go? Oh, only think 
how they stood and waited for him in the big iron- 
works in the parish of Bro! The guest-room was 
in order, the glass of welcome filled. He was in 
great haste. He only did not know to which he 
ought to go first. 

“Very well,’ answered Liljekrona, 
if you will.” 

After dinner little Ruster borrowed horse and 
sleigh, coat and furs. The stable-boy from Lofdala 
was to take him to some place in Bro and drive 
quickly back, for it threatened snow. 

No one believed that he was expected, or that 
there was a single place in the neighborhood where 
he was welcome. But they were so anxious to be 
rid of him that they put the thought aside and let 
him depart. “He wished it himself,’ they said; and 
then they thought that now they would be glad. 

But when they gathered in the dining-room at five 
o’clock to drink tea and to dance round the Christ- 
mas-tree, Liljekrona was silent and out of spirits. 
He did not seat himself on the bench; he touched 
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neither tea nor punch; he could not remember any 
polka ; the violin was out of order. Those who could 
play and dance had to do it without him. 

Then his wife grew uneasy; the children were 
discontented ; everything in the house went wrong. 
It was the most lamentable Christmas Eve. 

The porridge turned sour; the candles sputtered ; 
the wood smoked; the wind stirred up the snow and 
blew bitter cold into the rooms. The stable-boy who 
had driven Ruster did not come home. The cook 
wept; the maids scolded. 

Finally Liljekrona remembered that no sheaves 
had been put out for the sparrows, and he complained 
aloud of all the women about him who abandoned 
old customs and were new-fangled and _ heartless. 
They understood well enough that what tormented 
him was remorse that he had let little Ruster go away 
from his home on Christmas Eve. 

After a while he went to his room, shut the door 
and began to play as he had not played since he had 
ceased roaming. It was full of hate and scorn, full 
of longing and revolt. You thought to bind me, but 
you must forge new fetters. You thought to make 
me as small-minded as yourselves, but I turn to 
larger things, to the open. Commonplace people, 
slaves of the home, hold me prisoner if it is in your 
power! 

When his wife heard the music, she said: “To- 
morrow he is gone, if God does not work a miracle 
in the night. Our inhospitableness has brought on 
just what we thought we could avoid.” 

In the meantime little Ruster drove about in the 
snowstorm. He went from one house to the other 
and asked if there was any work for him to do, 
but he was not received anywhere. They did not 
even ask him to get out of the sledge. Some had 
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their houses full of guests; others were going away 
on Christmas Day. “Drive to the next neighbor,” 
they all said. 

He could come and spoil the pleasure of an ordi- 
nary day, but not of Christmas Eve. Christmas 
Eve came but once a year, and the children had been 
rejoicing in the thought of it all the autumn. They 
could not put that man at a table where there were 
children. Formerly they had been glad to see him, 
but not since he had become a drunkard. Where 
should they put the fellow, moreover? The servants’ 
room was too plain and the guest-room too fine. 

So little Ruster had to drive from house to house 
in the blinding snow. His wet moustache hung 
limply down over his mouth; his eyes were blood- 
shot and blurred, but the brandy was blown out of 
his brain. He began to wonder and to be amazed. 
Was it possible, was it possible that no one wished 
to receive him? 

Then all at once he saw himself. He saw how 
miserable and degraded he was, and he understood 
that he was odious to people. “It is the end of 
me,” he thought. “No more copying of music, no 
more flute-playing. No one on earth needs me; no 
one has compassion on me.” 

The storm whirled and played, tore apart the drifts 
and piled them up again, took a pillar of snow in 
its arms and danced out into the plain, lifted one 
flake up to the clouds and chased another down 
into a ditch. “It is so, it is so,” said little Ruster; 
“while one dances and whirls it is play, but when 
one must be buried in the drift and forgotten, it is 
sorrow and grief.” But down they all have to go, 
and now it was his turn. To think that he had 
now come to the end! 

He no longer asked where the man was driving 
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him; he thought that he was driving in the land of 
death, 

Little Ruster made no offerings to the gods that 
night. He did not curse flute- -playing or the life of 
a pensioner ; he did not think that it had been better 
for him if he had ploughed the earth or sewn shoes. 
But he mourned that he was now a worn-out instru- 
ment, which pleasure could no longer use. He com- 
plained of no one, for he knew that when the horn 
is cracked and the guitar will not stay in tune, they 
must go. He became all at once a very humble man. 
He understood that it was the end of him, on this 
Christmas Eve. Hunger and cold would destroy 
him, for he understood - nothing, was good for noth- 
ing and had no friends. 

The sledge stops, and suddenly it is light about 
him, and he hears friendly voices, and there is some 
one who is helping him into a warm room, and some 
one who is pouring warm tea into him. His coat 
is pulled off him, and several people cry that he is 
welcome, and warm hands rub life into his be- 
numbed fingers. 

He was so confused by it all that he did not come 
to his senses for nearly a quarter of an hour. He 
could not possibly comprehend that he had come 
back to Lofdala. He had not been at all conscious 
that the stable-boy had grown tired of driving about 
in the storm and had turnea home. 

Nor did he understand why he was now so well 
received in Liljekrona’s house. He could not know 
that Liljekrona’s wife understood what a weary 
journey he had made that Christmas Eve, when he 
had been turned away from every door where he 
had knocked. She felt such compassion on him that 
she forgot her own troubles. 

Liljekrona went on with the wild playing up in his 
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room; he did not know that Ruster had come. The 
latter sat meanwhile in the dining-room with the 
wife and the children. The servants, who used alse 
to be there on Christmas Eve, had moved out into 
the kitchen away from their mistress’s trouble. 

The mistress of the house lost no time in setting 
Ruster to work. “You hear, I suppose,” she said, 
“that Liljekrona does nothing but play all the eve- 
ning, and I must attend to setting the table and the 
food. The children are quite forsaken. You must 
look after these two smallest.” 

Children were the kind of people with whom little 
Ruster had had least intercourse. He had met them 
neither in the bachelors’ wing nor in the campaign 
tent, neither in wayside inns nor on the highways. 
He was almost shy of them, and did not know what 
he ought to say that was fine enough for them. 

He took out his flute and taught them how to 
finger the stops and holes. There was one of four 
years and one of six. They had a lesson on the 
flute and were deeply interested in it. “This is A,” 
he said, ‘“‘and this is C,” and then he blew the notes. 
Then the young people wished to know what kind 
of an A and C it was that was to be played. 

Ruster took out his score and made a few notes. 

“No,” they said, “that is not right.” And they 
ran away for an A-B-C book. 

Little Ruster began to hear their alphabet. They 
knew it and they did not know it. What they knew 
was not very much. Ruster grew eager; he lifted 
the little boys up, each on one of -his knees, and 
began to teach them. Liljekrona’s wife went out 
and in and listened quite in amazement. It sounded 
like a game, and the children were laughing the 
whole time, but they learned. 

Ruster kept on for a while, but he was absent 
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from what he was doing. He was turning over 
the old thoughts from out in the storm. It was good 
and pleasant, but nevertheless it was the end of him. 
He was worn out. He ought to be thrown away. 
And all of a sudden he put his hands before his face 
and began to weep. 

Liljekrona’s wife came quickly up to him. 

“Ruster,” she said, “I can understand that you 
think that all is over for you. You cannot make a 
living with your music, and you are destroying your- 
self with brandy. But it is not the end, Ruster.” 

“Yes,” sobbed the little flute-player. 

“Do you see that to sit as to-night with the chil- 
dren, that would be something for you? If you 
would teach children to read and write, you would 
be welcomed everywhere. That is no less important 
an instrument which to play, Ruster, than flute and 
violin. Look at them, Ruster!” 

She placed the two children in front of him, and 
he looked up, blinking as if he had looked at the 
sun. It seemed as if his little blurred eyes could 
not meet those of the children, which were big, clear 
and innocent. 

“Look at them, Ruster!” repeated Liljekrona’s 
wife. 

“T dare not,” said Ruster, for it was like a purga- 
tory to look through the beautiful child eyes to the 
unspotted beauty of their souls. 

Liljekrona’s wife laughed loud and joyously. 
“Then you must accustom yourself to them, Ruster. 
You can stay in my house as schoolmaster this year.” 

Liljekrona heard his wife laugh and came out of 
his room. 

“What is it?” he said. “What is it?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, “but that Ruster has 
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come again, and that I have engaged him as school- 
master for our little boys.” 

Liljekrona was quite amazed. “Do you dare?” 
he said, “do you dare? Has he promised to give 
u > 





“No,” said the wife; “Ruster has promised noth- 
ing. But there is much about which he must be 
careful when he has to look little children in the 
eyes every day. If it had not been Christmas, per- 
haps I would not have ventured ; but when our Lord 
dared to place a little child who was his own son 
among us sinners, so can | also dare to let my little 
children try to save a human soul.” 

Liljekrona could not speak, but every feature and 
wrinkle in his face twitched and twisted as always 
when he heard anything noble. 

Then he kissed his wife’s hand as gently as a 
child who asks for forgiveness and cried aloud: 
“All the children must come and kiss their mother’s 
hand.” 

They did so, and then they had a happy Christmas 
in Liljekrona’s house. 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE * 


ON HIS way to the station William remembered 
with a fresh pang of disappointment that he was 
taking nothing down to the kiddies. Poor little 
chaps! It was hard lines on them. Their first 
words always were as they ran to greet him. “What 
have you got for me, daddy?” and he had nothing. 
He would have to buy them some sweets at the 
station. But that was what he had done for the 
past four Saturdays; their faces had fallen last time 
when they saw the same old boxes produced again. 

And Paddy had said, “I had red ribbing on mine 
bee-fore!” 

And Johnny had said, “It’s always pink on mine. 
I hate pink.” 

But what was William to do? The affair wasn’t 
so easily settled. In the old days, of course, he 
would have taken a taxi off to a decent toyshop and 
chosen them something in five minutes. But now- 
adays they had Russian toys, French toys, Serbian 
toys—toys from Ged knows where. It was over a 
year since Isabel had scrapped the old donkeys and 
engines and so on because they were so “dreadfully 
sentimental” and “so appallingly bad for the babies’ 
sense of form.” 

“It’s so important,” the new Isabel had explained, 
“that they should like the right things from the very 
beginning. It saves so much time later on. Really, 

* Reprinted from Katherine Mansfield’s The Garden Party, 
by permission of, and by arrangement with, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 
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if the poor pets have to spend their infant years star- 
ing at these horrors, one can imagine them growing 
up and asking to be taken to the Royal Academy.” 

And she spoke as though a visit to the Royal 
Academy was certain immediate death to any 
SHES TA. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said William slowly. “When 
I was their age I used to go to bed hugging an old 
towel with a knot in it.” 

The new Isabel looked at him, her eyes narrowed, 
her lips apart. 

“Dear William! I’m sure you did!” She laughed 
in the new way. 

Sweets it would have to be, however, thought 
William gloomily, fishing in his pocket for change 
for the taxi-man. And he saw the kiddies handing 
the boxes round—they were awfully generous little 
chaps—while Isabel’s precious friends didn’t hesitate 
ito help themselves. . . . 

What about fruit? William hovered before a 
stall just inside the station. What about a melon 
each? Would they have to share that, too? Ora 
pineapple for Pad, and a melon for Johnny? Isabel’s 
friends could hardly go sneaking up to the nursery 
at the children’s mealtimes. All the same, as he 
bought the melon William had a horrible vision of 
one of .Isabel’s young poets lapping up a slice, for 
some reason, behind the nursery door. 

With his two very awkward parcels he strode off 
to his train. The platform was crowded; the train 
was in. Doors banged open and shut. There came 
such a loud hissing from the engine that people 
looked dazed as they scurried to and fro. William 
made straight for a first-class smoker, stowed away 
his suit-case and parcels, and taking a huge wad of 
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papers out of his inner pocket, he flung down in 
the corner and began to read. 

“Our client moreover is positive. . . . We are in- 
clined to reconsider . . . in the event of vas Ah; 
that was better. William pressed back his flattened 
hair and stretched his legs across the carriage floor. 
The familiar dull gnawing in his breast quieted 
down. “With regard to our decision ” He took 
out a blue pencil and scored a paragraph slowly. 

Two men came in, stepped across him, and made 
for the farther corner. A young fellow swung his 
golf clubs into the rack and sat down opposite. 
The train gave a gentle lurch; they were off. William 
glanced up and saw the hot, bright station slipping 
away. A red-faced girl raced along by the car- 
riages; there was something strained and almost 
desperate in the way she waved and called. “Hysteri- 
cal!” thought William dully. Then a greasy, black- 
faced workman at the end of the platform grinned 
at the passing train. And William thought, “A 
filthy life!” and went back to his papers. 

When he looked up again there were fields, and 
beasts standing for shelter under the dark trees. A 
wide river, with naked children splashing in the 
shallows, glided into sight and was gone again. The 
sky shone pale, and one bird drifted high like a 
dark fleck in a jewel. 

“We have examined our client’s correspondence 
files. . . .” The last sentence he had read echoed in 
his mind. ‘“We have examined. .. .” William hung 
on to that sentence, but it was no good; it snapped in 
the middle, and the fields, the sky, the sailing bird, 
the water, all said, “Isabel.” The same thing hap- 
pened every Saturday afternoon. When he was on 
his way to meet Isabel there began those countless 
imaginary meetings. She was at the station, stand- 
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ing just a little apart from everybody else; she was 
sitting in the open taxi outside; she was at the 
garden gate; walking across the parched grass; at 
the door, or just inside the hall. 

And her clear, light voice said, “It’s William,” or 
“Hillo, William!” or “So William has come!” He 
touched her cool hand, her cool cheek. 

The exquisite freshness of Isabel! When he had 
been a little boy, it was his delight to run into the 
garden after a shower of rain and shake the rose- 
bush over him. Isabel was that rose-bush, petal- 
soft, sparkling and cool. And he was still that little 
boy. But there was no running into the garden now, 
no laughing and shaking. The dull, persistent 
gnawing in his breast started again. He drew up his 
legs, tossed the papers aside, and shut his eyes. 

“What is it, Isabel? - What is it?” he said ten- 
derly. They were in their bedroom in their new 
house. Isabel sat on a painted stool before the 
dressing-table that was strewn with little black and 
green boxes. 

“What is what, William?’ And she bent forward, 
and her fine light hair fell over her cheeks. 

“Ah, you know!” He stood in the middle of the 
strange room and he felt a stranger. At that Isabel 
wheeled round quickly and faced him. 

“Oh, William!” she cried imploringly, and she 
held up the hair-brush: “Please! Please don’t be so 
dreadfully stuffy and—tragic. You're always saying 
or looking or hinting that I’ve changed. Just be- 
cause I’ve got to know really congenial people, and 
go about more, and am frightfully keen on—on 
everything, you behave as though I'd *  Tsabel 
tossed back her hair and laughed—‘killed our love, 
or something. It’s awfully absurd’—she bit her 
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lip—‘“‘and it’s so maddening, William. Even this 
new house and the servants you grudge me.” 

“Tsabel !”’ 

“Yes, yes, it’s true in a way,” said Isabel quickly. 
“You think they are another bad sign. Oh, I know 
you do. I feel it,’ she said softly, “every time you 
come up the stairs. But we couldn’t have gone on 
living in that other poky little hole, William. Be 
practical, at least! Why, there wasn’t enough room 
for the babies even.” 

No, it was true. Every morning when he came 
back from chambers it was to find the babies with 
Isabel in the back drawing-room. They were having 
rides on the leopard skin thrown over the sofa back, 
or they were playing shops with Isabel’s desk for a 
counter, or Pad was sitting on the hearthrug rowing 
away for dear life with a little brass fire shovel, 
while Johnny shot at pirates with the tongs. Every 
evening they each had a pick-a-back up the narrow 
stairs to their fat old Nanny. 

Yes, he supposed it was a poky little house. A 
little white house with blue curtains and a window- 
box of petunias. William met their friends at the 
door with “Seen our petunias? Pretty terrific for 
London, don’t you think?” 

But the imbecile thing, the absolutely extraordi- 
nary thing was that he hadn’t the slightest idea that 
Isabel wasn’t as happy as he. God, what blindness! 
He hadn’t the remotest notion in those days that she 
really -hated that inconvenient little house, that she 
thought the fat Nanny was ruining the babies, that 
she was desperately lonely, pining for new people 
and new music and pictures and so on. If they 
hadn’t gone to that studio party at Moira Morrison’s 
—if Moira Morrison hadn’t said as they were leav- 
ing, “I’m going to rescue your wife, selfish man. 
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She’s like an exquisite little Titania’”—if Isabel 
hadn’t gone with Moira to Paris—if—if .. . 

The train stopped at another station. Bettingford. 
Good heavens! They’d be there in ten minutes. 
William stuffed the papers back into his pockets ; the 
young man opposite had long since disappeared. 
Now the other two got out. The late afternoon sun 
shone on women in cotton frocks and little sunburnt, 
barefoot children. It blazed on a silky yellow flower 
with coarse leaves which sprawled over a bank of 
tock. The air ruffling through the window smelled 
of the sea. Had Isabel the same crowd with her 
this week-end? wondered William. 

And he remembered the holidays they used to 
have, the four of them, with a little farm girl, Rose, 
to look after the babies. Isabel wore a jersey and 
her hair in a plait; she looked about fourteen. Lord! 
how his nose used to peel! And the amount they 
ate, and the amount they slept in that immense 
feather bed with their feet locked together... . 
William couldn’t help a grim smile as he thought 
ot Isabel’s horror if she knew the full extent of his 
sentimentality. 


“Hillo, William!’ She was at the station after 
all, standing just as he had imagined, apart from 
the others, and—William’s heart leapt—she was 
alone. 

“Hallo, Isabel!’ William started. He thought she 
looked so beautiful that he had to say something. 
“You look very cool.” 

“Do I?” said Isabel. “I don’t feel very cool. 
Come along; your horrid old train is late. The 
taxi’s outside.” She put her hand lightly on his 
arm as they passed the ticket collector. “We've all 
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come to meet you,” she said. “But we’ve left Bobby 
Kane at the sweet shop, to be called for.” 

“Oh!” said William. It was all he could say for 
the moment. 

There in the glare waited the taxi, with Bill Hunt 
and Dennis Green sprawling on one side, their hats 
tilted over their faces, while on the other, Moira 
Morrison, in a bonnet like a huge strawberry, jumped 
up and down. 

“No ice! No ice! No ice!” she shouted gaily. 

And Dennis chimed in from under his hat: “Only 
to be had from the fishmonger’s.” 

And Bill Hunt, emerging, added, “With whole 
fish in it.” 

“Oh, what a bore!”’ wailed Isabel. And she ex- 
plained to William how they had been chasing round 
the town for ice while she waited for him. “Simply 
everything is running down the steep cliffs into the 
sea, beginning with the butter.” 

“We shall have to anoint ourselves with the but- 
ter,’ said Dennis. “May thy head, William, lack 
not ointment.” 

“Look here,” said William, “how are we going to 
sit? I’d better get up by the driver.” 

“No, Bobby Kane’s by the driver,” said Isabel. 
“You're to sit between Moira and me.” The taxi 
started. “What have you got in those mysterious 
parcels?” 

“De-cap-i-tated heads!” said Bill Hunt, shudder- 
ing beneath his hat. 

“Oh, fruit!’ Isabel sounded very pleased. “Wise 
William! A melon and a pineapple. How too 
nice!” 

“No, wait a bit,” said William, smiling. But 
he really was anxious. “I brought them down for 
the kiddies.” 
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“Oh, my dear!” Isabel laughed, and slipped her 
hand through his arm. “They’d be rolling in agonies 
if they were to eat them. No’”—she patted his hand 
—‘“you must bring them something next time. I 
refuse to part with my pineapple.” 

“Cruel Isabel! Do let me smell it!” said Moira. 
She flung her arms across William appealingly. 
“Oh!” The strawberry bonnet fell forward: she 
sounded quite faint. 

“Lady in Love with a Pineapple,” said Dennis, 
as the taxi drew up before the little shop with a 
striped blind. Out came Bobby Kane, his arms full 
of little packets. 

“T do hope they’ll be good. I’ve chosen them be- 
cause of the colors. There are some round things 
which really look too divine. And just look at this 
nougat,” he cried ecstatically, “just look at it! It’s 
a perfect little ballet.” 

But at that moment the shopman appeared. “Oh, 
I forgot. They’re none of them paid for,” said 
Bobby, looking frightened. Isabel gave the shop- 
man a note, and Bobby was radiant again. 

“Hallo, William! I’m sitting by the driver.” And 
bare-headed, all in white, with his sleeves rolled up 
to the shoulders, he leapt into his place. “Avanti!” 
he cried. 

After tea the others went off to bathe, while 
William stayed and made his peace with the kiddies. 
But Johnny and Paddy were asleep; the rose-red 
glow had paled, bats were flying, and still the bathers 
had not returned. As William wandered downstairs, 
the maid crossed the hall carrying a lamp. He fol- 
lowed her into the sitting-room. It was a long room, 
colored yellow. On the wall opposite William some 
one had painted a young man, over life-size, with 
very wobbly legs, offering a wide-eyed daisy to a 
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young woman who had one very short arm and one 
very long, thin one. Over the chairs and sofa there 
hung strips of black material, covered with big 
splashes like broken eggs, and everywhere one looked 
there seemed to be an ash-tray full of cigarette ends. 
William sat down in one of the arm-chairs. Nowa- 
days, when one felt with one hand down the sides, 
it wasn’t to come upon a sheep with three legs or a 
cow that had lost one horn, or a very fat dove 
out of the Noah’s Ark. One fished up yet an- 
other little paper-covered book of smudged-looking 
poems. . . . He thought of the wad of papers in his 
pocket, but he was too hungry and tired to read. 
The door was open; sounds came from the kitchen. 
The servants were talking as if they were alone in 
the house. Suddenly there came a loud screech 
of laughter and an equally loud “Sh!” They had 
remembered him. William got up and went through 
the French windows into the garden, and as he stood 
there in the shadow he heard the bathers coming up 
the sandy road; their voices rang through the quiet. 

“T think it’s up to Moira to use her little arts 
and wiles.” 

A tragic moan from Moira. 

“We ought to have a gramophone for the week- 
ends that played ‘The Maid of the Mountains.’” 

“Oh no! Oh no!” criec Isabel’s voice. ‘“That’s 
not fair to William. Be nice to him, my children! 
He’s only staying until to-morrow evening.” 

“Leave him to me,” cried Bobby Kane. “I’m aw- 
fully good at looking after people.” 

The gate swung open and shut. William moved 
on the terrace; they had seen him, “Hallo, 
William!” And Bobby Kane, flapping his towel, 
began to leap and pirouette on the parched lawn. 
“Pity you didn’t come, William. The water was 
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divine. And we all went to a little pub afterwards 
and had sloe gin.” 

The others had reached the house. “I say, Isabel,” 
called Bobby, “would you like me to wear my 
Nijinsky dress to-night ?” 

“No,” said Isabel, “nobody’s going to dress. 
We're all starving. William’s starving, too. Come 
along, mes amis; let’s begin with sardines.” 

“T’ve found the sardines,” said Moira, and she 
ran into the hall, holding a box high in the air. 

“A Lady with a Box of Sardines,” said Dennis 
gravely. 

“Well, William, and how’s London?” asked Bill 
Hunt, drawing the cork out of a bottle of whisky. 

“Oh, London’s not much changed,” answered 
William. 

“Good old London,” said Bobby, very hearty, 
spearing a sardine. 

But a moment later William was forgotten. Moira 
Morrison began wondering what color one’s legs 
really were under water. 

“Mine are the palest, palest mushroom color.” 

Bill and Dennis ate enormously. And _ Isabel 
filled glasses, and changed plates, and found matches, 
smiling blissfully. At one moment she said, “I do 
wish, Bill, you’d paint it.” 

“Paint what?” said Bill loudly, stuffing his mouth 
with bread. 

“Us,” said Isabel, “round the table. It would be 
so fascinating in twenty years’ time.” . 

Bill screwed up his eyes and chewed. “Light’s 
wrong,” he said rudely, “far too much yellow”; and 
went on eating. And that seemed to charm Isabel, 
too. 

But after supper they were all so tired they could 
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do nothing but yawn until it was late enough to go 
BOMDCU. «ic 

It was not until William was waiting for his taxi 
the next afternoon that he found himself alone with 
Isabel. When he brought his suit-case down into the 
hall, Isabel left the others and went over to him. 
She stooped down and picked up the suit-case. 
“What a weight!” she said, and she gave a little 
awkward laugh. “Let me carry it! To the gate.” 

“No, why should you?” said William. “Of course 
not. Give it to me.” 

“Oh, please do let me,” said Isabel. “I want to, 
really.” They walked together silently. William felt 
there was nothing to say now. 

“There,” said Isabel triumphantly, setting the suit- 
case down, and she looked anxiously along the sandy 
road. “I hardly seem to have seen you this time,” 
she said breathlessly. “It’s so short, isn’t it? I 
feel you’ve only just come. Next time ‘sun 
taxi came into sight. “I hope they look after you 
properly in London. I’m so sorry the babies have 
been out all day, but Miss Neil had arranged it. 
They'll hate missing you. Poor William, going back 
to London.” The taxi turned. ‘Good-bye!’ She 
gave him a little hurried kiss; she was gone. 

Fields, trees, hedges streamed by. They shook 
through the empty, blind-looking little town, ground 
up the steep pull to the station. 

The train was in. William made straight for a 
first-class smoker, flung back into the corner, but 
this time he let the papers alone. He folded his 
arms against the dull, persistent gnawing, and began 
in his mind to write a letter to Isabel. 





The post was late as usual. They sat outside the 
house in long chairs under colored parasols. Only 
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Bobby Kane lay on the turf at Isabel’s feet. It 
was dull, stifling ; the day drooped like a flag. 

“Do you think there will be Mondays in Heaven?” 
asked Bobby childishly. 

And Dennis murmured, “Heaven will be one long 
Monday.” 

But Isabel couldn’t help wondering what had 
happened to the salmon they had for supper last 
night. She had meant to have fish mayonnaise for 
lunch and now... 

Moira was asleep. Sleeping was her latest dis- 
covery. “It’s so wonderful. One simply shuts 
one’s eyes, that’s all. It’s so delicious.” 

When the old ruddy postman came beating along 
the sandy road on his tricycle one felt the handlebars 
ought to have been oars. 

Bill Hunt put down his book. “Letters,” he said 
complacently, and they all waited. But heartless 
postman—oh, malignant world! There was only one, 
a fat one for Isabel. Not even a paper. 

“And mine’s only from William,” said Isabel 
mournfully. 

“From William—already ?” 

“He’s sending you back your marriage lines as a 
gentle reminder.” 

“Does everybody have marriage lines? I thought 
they were only for servants.” 

“Pages and pages! Look at her! A Lady Read- 
ing a Letter,” said Dennis. 

My darling, precious Isabel. Pages and pages 
there were. As Isabel read on her feeling of aston- 
ishment changed to a stifled feeling. What on earth 
had induced William ... ? How extraordinary it 
was. . . . What could have made him... ? She 
felt confused, more and more excited, even fright- 
ened. It was just like William. Was it? It was 
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absurd, of course; it must be absurd, ridiculous. 
“Ha, ha, ha! Oh dear! What was she to do? 
Isabel flung back in her chair and laughed till she 
couldn’t stop laughing. 

“Do, do tell us,” said the others. ‘You must tell 

us.” 
“T’m longing to,’ gurgled Isabel. She sat up, 
gathered the letter, and waved it at them. “Gather 
round,” she said. “Listen, it’s too marvellous. A 
love-letter !” 

“A love-letter! But how divine!” Darling, 
precious Isabel. But she had hardly begun before 
their laughter interrupted her. 

“Go on, Isabel; it’s perfect.” 

“It’s the most marvellous find.” 

“Oh, do go on, Isabel!” 

God forbid, my darling, that I should be a drag on 
your happiness. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Sh! sh! sh!” 

And Isabel went on. When she reached the end 
they were hysterical; Bobby rolled on the turf and 
almost sobbed. 

“You must let me have it just as it is, entire, for 
my new book,” said Dennis firmly. “I shall give it 
a whole chapter.” 

“Oh, Isabel,” moaned Moira, “that wonderful bit 
about holding you in his arms.” 

“T always thought those letters in divorce cases 
were made up. But they pale before this.” 

“Tet me hold it. Let me read it, mine own self,” 
said Bobby Kane. 

But, to their surprise, Isabel crushed the letter 
in her hand. She was laughing no longer. She 
glanced quickly at them all; she looked exhausted. 
“No, not just now. Not just now,” she stammered. 
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And before they could recover she had run into 
the house, through the hall, up the stairs into her 
bedroom. Down she sat on the side of the bed. 
“How vile, odious, abominable, vulgar,’ muttered 
Isabel. She pressed her eyes with her knuckles and 
rocked to and fro. And again she saw them, but not 
four, more like forty, laughing, sneering, jeering, 
stretching out their hands while she read them Wil- 
liam’s letter. Oh, what a loathsome thing to have 
done! How could she have done it? God forbid, 
my darling, that I should be a drag on your happi- 
ness. William! Isabel pressed her face into the 
pillow. But she felt that even the grave bedroom 
knew her for what she was, shallow, tinkling, 
SP een 

Presently from the garden below there came 
voices, 

“Tsabel, we’re all going for a bathe. Do come!” 

“Come, thou wife of William!” 

“Call her once before you go, call once yet!” 

Isabel sat up. Now was the moment, now she 
must decide. Would she go with them, or stay here 
and write to William? Which, which should it be? 
“IT must make up my mind.” Oh, but how could 
there be any question? Of course she would stay 
here and write. 

“Titania!” piped Moira. 

“Tsa-bel ?” 

No, it was too difficult. “TVH—I'll go with them, 
and write to William later. Some other time. Later. 
Not now. But I shall certainly write,” thought Isa- 
bel hurriedly. 

And, laughing in the new way, she ran down the 
stairs. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 
LIFE 


WASHINGTON IRVING, who was one of seven chil- 
dren, was born in New York City on April 3, 1783. 
His father, a Scotch merchant, was most religious 
and somewhat narrow in his views. Perhaps as a 
result of his early training, the youthful Irving se- 
cretly enjoyed “things wicked” and even as an old 
man never ceased to enjoy the pleasures of life. 
When a boy, this love of play rather than of studies, 
and the fact that his health was poor, hindered his 
attending Columbia University, the Alma Mater of 
his brothers. He spent much of his time out of 
doors, reading, watching the men and ships at the 
harbor, and tramping among or sailing through the 
Highlands. Thoroughly did he appreciate the Hud- 
son River. 

In telling of his intense delight at his first sail up 
the river, he wrote: “But of all the scenery of the 
Hudson, the Kaatskill Mountains had the most 
witching effect on my boyish imagination. Never 
shall I forget the effect upon me of the first view of 
them predominating over a wide extent of country, 
part wild, woody, and rugged, part softened away 
into all the graces of cultivation. As we slowly 
floated along, I lay on the deck and watched them 
through a long summer’s day ; undergoing a thousand 
mutations under the magical effects of atmosphere ; 
sometimes seeming to approach; at other times to 
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recede; now almost melting into hazy distance, now 
burnished by the setting sun, until, in the evening 
they printed themselves against the glowing sky in 
the deep purple of an Italian landscape.” Yet he 
never visited the villages in the Catskills until years 
after the publication of “Rip Van Winkle,” whose 
setting is in one of those mountain villages. 

When he was nineteen, he wrote, under the name 
“Jonathan Old Style,” a series of occasional essays, 
which appeared in a paper published by his brother, 
These essays received favorable comment; but again 
ill health retarded any real work, and, in 1804, at the 
suggestion of his brothers, he went abroad. For a 
year and a half he traveled in France, England, and 
Italy, where he met the “best people’ and seemed 
destined to be a mere society man. 

After his return to America, he ceased his social 
activities long enough to write the Salmagundi 
Papers, amusing essays written to “instruct the 
young, reform the old, correct the town, and castigate 
the age.” In the meantime, much against his inclina- 
tion, he had begun to read and to practice law, Lit- 
erature and writing, however, remained his chief 
interests. In 1809, appeared Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York, an amusing work begun when 
Irving was in the best of health and moods, but com- 
pleted when he was sick in mind and body because 
of the sudden death of his fiancée, Matilda Hoffman. 

In 1815, he went abroad on a business trip for his 
brother, which lengthened into a seventeen-year visit 
abroad. In England, in 1819, appeared The Sketch 
Book, a collection of papers based on Irving's obser- 
vations of English lite, of literary essays, traveling 
reminiscences, and short stories. Of them, the best 
perhaps are “Rip Van Winkle” and the “Legend of 
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Sleepy Hollow”; for in these almost poetic concep- 
tions of Dutch life, Irving’s humor, sentiment, and 
leisurely style of writing had full play. After the 
publication of this book, his position as a writer was 
established. Shortly afterwards appeared Brace- 
bridge Hall (1822) and Tales of a Traveler (1824). 
In 1826, Irving went to Spain, where he remained 
for three years, and where he wrote The Life of 
Columbus, The Conquest of Granada, and The Al- 
hambra. ‘This visit was terminated by his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Legation at the Court of 
King James. In England, he was enthusiastically 
received. In 1830, the Royal Society awarded him 
one of two annual medals; and in 1831, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree D.C.L. It is notable that at the latter occasion, 
the students enthusiastically showed their admiration 
for him by shouting the names of those characters 
of his they liked best: Diedrich Knickerbocker, Icha- 
bod Crane, and Rip Van Winkle. 

The following year, he returned to his native coun- 
try. After traveling through the South and West, 
he went to Tarrytown where he built his home. Here 
he lived among the people and in the country he had 
made famous. After resolutely declining offers of 
public office, he devoted himself to literary work, 
contributing slight articles to the Kwmickerbocker 
Magazine and planning more ambitious undertak- 
ings. In 1842, he was appointed Minister to Spain. 
For four years he held this position, performing his 
duties wisely and well. Then, in 1846, when back in 
America, he began his long-contemplated Life of 
George Washington. At this time, Irving was de- 
scribed as being “as quaint a figure as the Diedrich 
Knickerbocker in the preliminary advertisement of 
the ‘History of New York.’ ... He might have 
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been seen on an autumnal afternoon tripping with | 
an elastic step along Broadway with ‘low-quartered’ | 
shoes neatly tied, and a Talma cloak—a short gar- 
ment that hung from the shoulders like the cape of a> 
coat. There was a chirping, cheery, old-school air 
in his appearance which was undeniably Dutch, and — 
most harmonious with the associations of his writing. 
He seemed, indeed, to have stepped out of his own 
books; and the cordial grace and humor of his ad- 
dress, if he stopped for a passing chat, were delight- 
fully characteristic. He was then our most famous 
man of letters, but he was simply free from all self- 
consciousness and assumption and dogmatism.” He 
was full of lenient charity, and idealism—a true 
gentleman. In November 1859, Irving died. He 
was buried on a little elevation overlooking the Hud- 
son—amidst the scenes his pen had made live. 


DRAMATIC VERSIONS OF RIP VAN WINKLE 


Since May 26, 1828, when at Albany there ap- 
peared the first dramatic version of “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” at least six dramatic versions of Irving’s story 
have been produced. In these plays, the fairy ele- 
ment has been emphasized and Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew have become gnomes or dwarfs or 
elves. So well-known:were the plays that almost all 
illustrated editions of Irving’s story incorrectly show 
the conception of the playwright, rather than that of 
the author. Hence many believe, incorrectly, that 
Rip Van Winkle is a story only for children. 


THEORIES OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


“T consider the short story merely as a frame on 
which to stretch my materials,” Irving wrote; “it is 


* Found in the Introduction to Tales of a Traveler and in 
his Letters. 
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the play of thought and sentiment and language, 
the weaving in of characters, lightly yet expressively 
delineated; the familiar and faithful exhibitions of 
scenes of common life; and the half-concealed vein 
of humor that is often playing through the whole; 
these are among what I aim at.” He added that he 
had attempted to appeal “to the feeling and fancy 
of the reader rather than to his judgment.” Yet, 
he did more than that, for he introduced a type of 
narrative almost unknown up to this time. Whether 
one considers “Rip Van Winkle” the immediate 
forerunner of the short-story or the first short-story, 
need not be a matter of concern. Suffice it to say 
that the story has some qualities demanded of the 
modern short-story. It possesses “ingenuity and 
originality” ; and it is limited to two short periods 
of time; the plot is slight; but one distinct, vivid im- 
pression is lacking. 


AIDS TOV URDABRS ShUDY, 
WORKS BY IRVING 


Complete Writings of Washington Irving, 12 volumes (Put- 
nam’s), I919 

Stories and Legends (Putnam’s), 1896 

The Sketch Book, in Riverside Literature Series (Houghton, 
Mifflin), 1806; 1901 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York, edited by Stanley 
Williams and Tremaine McDowell (Harcourt, Brace), 


1927 


DRAMATIZED VERSIONS 


Jefferson, Joseph, Rip Van Winkle (Dodd, Mead and Co.) ; 
1809; this edition is elaborately illustrated. 

Jefferson, Joseph, Rip Van Winkle in Representative Amert- 
can Plays, edited by A. H. Quinn, pages 459-493 (Cen- 
tury), 1920 
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Durang, C., History of the Philadelphia Stage, Second 
Series, Chapter 48 

Phelps, H. S., Players of a Century, Albany, 1880 

Ellis, A. M., “What Does Irving Say,” The English Journal, 
1928 


WORKS ON IRVING, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Irving, Pierre M., The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving, 4 volumes, 1862-64; last edition, 1883 

Warner, C. D., Washington Irving, in American Men of 
Letters Series, 1881 

Hellman, George S., Washington Irving, Ambassador at 
Large from the New World to the Old (Knopf), 1925 


WORKS ON IRVING, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Lowell, James Russell, 4A Fable for Critics, 1848 

Thackeray, W. M., Nil Nist Bonum, in Cornhill Maga- 
gine, 1860; reprinted in Roundabout Papers 

Warner, D. C., Washington Irving, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
1880; reprinted in Harper’s Black and White Series, 1803 

Thompson, J. B., The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle 
Legend, in Harper's Magazine, 1883; see also R. Sprenger, 
Uber die Quelle von Washington Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle,’ Northeim, 1901 

Howells, W. D., My Literary Passions (Harpers), 18905 

Morris, G. D., Washington Irving’s Fiction in the Light of 
French Criticism, in University of Indiana Studies, Num- 
ber 30, May, 1916 ' 

Putnam, George Haven, Washington Irving, in Cambridge 
History of American Literature, Volume I, Book I], 
Chapter 4, I917 


NOTES ON “RIP VAN WINKLE” 


In May 1810, “Rip Van Winkle” appeared as one of the 
early numbers in The Sketch Book by Geoffrey Cayon. 
Page 15. Peter Stuyvesant: (1592-1674) last Dutch gov- 
ernor of New York. Irving describes him further in an 
essay “Peter, the Headstrong.” . 
Page 32. Hendrick Hudson:-really Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman in the employ of the Dutch East India Company. 
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In his ship, The Half Moon, he explored the river, now 
bearing his name. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF 
“RIP VAN WINKLE” 


1. In general, there may be said to be three types of de- 
scriptions: pure description, incidental description, and de- 
scription used as machinery. Pure description is written 
merely for the joy of describing; often, setting is pure de- 
scription. Incidental description is used only casually; such 
description may be found in a sentence or two which break 
the monotony and help to give reality to a story. Lastly, 
description may be used as machinery to hasten the action of 
a story. Classify the descriptions in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
ee Note all references made to Rip and then characterize 

im. 

3. Characterize the other people mentioned. 

4. Note carefully the description of the people whom Rip 
met on the mountain. Wherein is this description unlike that 
of the play by Joseph Jefferson? 

5. For what purpose was this story written? 

6. To what extent does the story contain plot? Identify 
protagonist and obstacle. 

7. Compare, in detail, this story with the play by Joseph 
_ Jefferson. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
LIFE 


Epcar Por was born in Boston, Jantiary 9, 1809, 
during a theatrical engagement which his mother was 
filling. His father, David Poe, Jr., when not yet of 
age had given up the study of law, had gone on the 
stage, and had married beautiful Elizabeth Hopkins, 
the daughter of an English actress. At the time of 
the marriage, she was a member of a variety troupe. 
Although talented, she never became famous; yet 
she was more successful than her husband, and to a 
large degree supported the family. Edgar Poe was 
the second son, and had a younger sister, Rosalie. 
Before Poe was three years of age, his mother died 
in poverty in Richmond, Virginia. Thus, from the 
first Poe had lived an “unnatural, nomadic” life. 
The three children were adopted into different fam- 
ilies. Mrs. John Allan, the wife of a tobacco mer- 
chant, adopted Edgar Poe, who henceforth was 
known as Edgar Allan. 

By this austere, yet materialistic family, Poe was 
given all of the generous attention that could be ac- 
corded an only child. Yet they could not under- 
stand this moody boy. In 1815, while his adopted 
father was in England, he was placed there in Manor 
House School, Stoke-Newington. Near by was the 

OUse once occupied by Leicester, favorite of Queen 

Elizabeth and by Percy, the lover of Anne Boleyn. 

tn, the boy mused about this old house and an- 
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other where Robinson Crusoe was written. Five 
years later, the family returned to America, and for 
a number of years Poe studied in an academy in 
Richmond? | Here” he» éxcelléd + in . Latin and in 
French. At this time, Mrs. Jane Stith Stannard, 
the mother of one of Poe’s friends, died. Not a 
normal boy was Edgar Allan Poe, who for months 
haunted her grave. From 1825 until the time he 
entered the University of Virginia, he studied under 
private tutors. When he entered the University, he 
was charming, handsome, and spoiled. Already, he 
had suffered one love affair and broken engagement. 
Intense in whatever he did, Poe proved to be a bril- 
liant scholar, excelling in Latin and in French. Here 
he probably first began to write tales and to read 
them to his classmates. Yet he drank to excess and 
contracted gambling debts of over $2,000. His 
father refused to pay these debts and urged the boy 
to enter his business. 

The matter-of-fact business of the counting house 
proved distasteful to him and soon he disappeared. 
He was next heard from in Boston, where in 1827 
he published Tamerlane and Other Poems by a Bos- 
tonian. That same year, he entered the army under 
the name of Edgar A. Perry and served for more 
than a year and a half, during which time he was 
made Sergeant Major. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Allan, he secured an honorable discharge, and on 
July 1, 1830, was admitted to West Point. Just be- 
fore this time, he published Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, 
and Other Poems, a collection interesting because of 
the self-reflection here shown. In 1829, Mrs. Allan 
had died, and Poe now learned of Mr. Allan’s sec- 
ond marriage, and realized that he was no longer a 
rich man’s only heir. The army as a profession no 
jonger appealed to him, for he believed that then, 
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without money, he could not hope for a brilliant 
army career. He deliberately neglected his duties 
and absented himself from roll call until he was dis- 
missed. That same year, 1830, he published Poems 
by Edgar A. Poe. The West Point cadets were so 
interested in this collection that they subscribed sev- 
enty-five cents each for copies. To their disappoint- 
ment, the poems contained no squibs about their pro- 
fessors. 

Poe then went to Baltimore where he tried to find 
a position as school teacher; but he failed in this. 
Little is known of him at that time except that he 
lived at the home of his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, and that 
in 1832, he published five prose tales in the Philadel- 
phia Saturday Courier. In 1833, his short story, 
“The Manuscript Found in a Bottle” won the first 
prize of $100 in a contest offered by the Baltimore 
Saturday Visitor. His poem, “The Coliseum” was 
considered the best poem ; but the prize was withheld, 
for it did not seem desirable to give both prizes to 
the same person. In 1834, Mr. Allan, who no longer 
was friendly with Poe, died and left him penniless. 

From this time on, Poe played an active part in 
the development of American journalism. He wrote 
poems, tales, and critical essays for at least forty- 
seven American periodicals, and he served in the 
editorial offices of at least five. Most remarkable 
was his year (from February 1845 to May 1846) 
while he was editor of the Broadway Journal. At 
this time appeared “Literati,” comments on thirty- 
eight New York authors; a half dozen short stories, 
the best of which was “The Cask of Amontillado,” * 
and poems, among them, “Ulalume,” “To Helen,” 
“Annabel Lee,” and “The Bells.” 

His personal life, from the time of the break with 

* Godey’s Ladies’ Book, November, 1846. 
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Mr. Allan, was one marked by bitterness, sadness, 
and often by poverty. In 1836, he married his cou- 
sin, Virginia Clemm, a beautiful child of thirteen. 
They were supremely happy until her health was 
undermined. For nearly six years, her life hung as 
if by a thread. Mr. Graham, in speaking of Poe’s 
devotion to her, says: “His love of his wife was a 
sort of rapturous worship of the spirit of beauty 
which he felt was fading before his eyes. I have 
seen him hovering about her when she was ill, with 
all the fond fear and tender anxiety of a mother for 
her first-born, her slightest cough causing him a 
shudder, a heart chill that was visible.’’ In 1847, she 
died. This tragedy, and the years of anxiety and 
suspense, proved too much for a constitution never 
strong; and for a year, he was ill with brain fever. 
He was nursed back to health by Mrs. Clemm, his 
aunt, and by Mrs. M. L. Shrew. 

Poe wrote of this period and of that which pre- 
ceded it: “Six years ago, a wife whom I loved as no 
man ever loved before, ruptured a blood-vessel in 
singing. Her life was despaired of. I took leave of 
her forever, and underwent all the agonies of her 
death. She recovered partially, and I again hoped. 
At the end of a year, the vessel broke again. I went 
through precisely the same scene. . . . Then again— 
again—and even once again, at varying intervals. 
Each time, I felt all the agonies of her death—at each 
accession of her disorder I loved her more dearly 
and clung to her life with more desperate pertinacity. 
But I am constitutionally sensitive—nervous in a 
very unusual degree. I became insane with long in- 
tervals of horrible sanity. During these fits of abso- 
lute unconsciousness I drank—God only knows how 
often or how much. Asa matter of course, my ene- 
mies referred the insanity to the drink rather than 
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the drink to the insanity. I had, indeed, nearly } 
abandoned all hope of a permanent cure, when [| 
found one in the death of my wife. This I can | 
endure and do endure as becomes a man. It was the | 
horrible never-ending oscillation between hope and 
despair which I could not longer have endured with- | 
out total loss of reason. In the death of what was 
my life, then, I received a new but—Oh God—how — 
melancholy an existence.” 

From this time on, Poe seems to have been erratic 
and often abusive. After numerous love affairs, he 
became engaged to Mrs. Elmira Royster Shelton, a 
boyhood sweetheart. Shortly after their engage- 
ment, Poe went to Baltimore. There, on October 3, 
1849, his friend Dr. Snodgrass found him uncon- 
scious at Ryan’s Fourth Ward Polls. The attending 
physician testified that he was not under the influ- 
ence of liquor. It is believed that he had been 
drugged by an election gang, hidden until election 
day, and then led from poll to poll to vote under 
different names. On October 7, 1849, he died with- 
out regaining consciousness. 

So many contradictory statements have been writ- 
ten about Poe’s character, that it is difficult to know 
just what to believe. Three days after Poe’s death, 
Griswold, who was his literary executor, wrote that 
he was “arrogant,” “envious,” “without moral sus- 
ceptibility,” “without sense of gratitude,” and “with- 
out virtue in either his life or writings.” C. F. Briggs 
said of him to James Russell Lowell: “He cannot 
conceive of anybody’s doing anything, except for his 
own personal advantage; and he says, with perfect 
sincerity, and entire unconsciousness of the exposi- 
tion which it makes of his own mind and heart, that 
he looks upon all reformers as madmen; and it is for 
this reason that he is so great an egotist.” On the 
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better than did any other man, eulogized him as “a 
quiet, patient, industrious, and most gentlemanly 
man.” George R. Graham, the editor, considered 
him “the soul of honour in all his transactions” and 
added that “no man was more quickly touched by a 
kindness, none more prompt to make return for an 
injury.” 

Mr. Percy Boynton has shown that Poe’s stories 
are of three types: (1) those written in likeness to 
poetry; (2) those which are purely analytical, and 
(3) those in which the horror of crime and its con- 
sequences are portrayed. Of this first type, are such 
stories as “Ligeia,” “Shadow,” and “The Assigna- 
tion”; of the second type, “The Purloined Letter,” 
and “The Gold Bug”; and of the third type, “The 
Black Cat” and “The Cask of Amontillado.” 

Many writers have found Poe’s stories exemplary. 
In his stories, Conan Doyle and Stevenson found 
models for their detective stories; Wells found 
models for his wonder stories; and Stevenson and 
Kipling found models for their tales of horror and 
fantasy. In Europe, Poe is perhaps the best-known 
American writer. In France, no other American au- 


thor is so widely read. 
THEORIES OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Poe’s theories of the short-story are derived from 
the many articles on his contemporaries. “A skilful 
artist,” he says, “has constructed a tale. If wise, 
he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate 
his incidents; but having conceived, with deliberate 
care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought 


* Found in “The Philosophy of Composition” in Complete 
Works, and in “Flawthorne’s Tales”, Graham’s Magazine, 


May, 1842 
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out, he then invents such incidents—he then combines 
such events as may best aid him in establishing his 
preconceived effect. If his very initial sentence | 
tend not to the outbringing of this effect, then he 
has failed in his first step. In the whole composi- 
tion, there should be no word written of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre- 
established design. As by such means, with such 
care and skill, a picture is at length painted which 
leaves in the mind of him who contemplates it with 
kindred art a sense of the fullest satisfaction. The 
idea of the tale has been presented unblemished be- 
cause undisturbed; and this is an end unattainable 
by the novel. Undue brevity is just as exceptionable 
here as in the poem; but undue length is yet to be 
avoided.’ He believed that a short-story should be 
so constructed as to be read in two hours. In dis- 
cussing the differences between poetry and the short- 
story, he wrote: “Beauty can better be treated in the 
poem. Not so with terror, or passion, or horror, or 
a multitude of such points.” He possessed a great 
faculty for imagination and analysis. Yet his effects 
are, to a large degree, merely physical. He is far 
more interested in situation than he is in character- 
ization or in reality. There is little variety in his 
stories : most of them are morbid or grotesque. Poe, 
however, is to be praised for the firmness of his 
plots, for his impressionism, and for the mystery ele- 
ment. He created the detective story. 
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1926 
NOTES ON “THE PURLOINED LETTER” 


This story was first published in “The Gift,” 1845. 

Page 30. Nil sapientie odiosius acumine nimio: “Nothing 
is more hateful to wisdom than too great acuteness.” 

Dupin: clever amateur detective introduced in “The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue” and mentioned in “The Mystery 
of Marie Rogét.” 

au troisiéme: on the third floor. 

Faubourg: a section of a city. 

the Prefect: the chief. 

Page 43. au fait: expert. 

Page 49. Abernathy: John Abernathy (1764-1831) a noted 
London doctor. r 

escritoire: a type of writing desk. 

Page 52. Rochefoucauld: Francois La Rochefoucauld 
(1613-1680), a French moralist. 

La Baugive: or Jeane La Bruyére (as it is spelled in the 
Stedman-Woodberry Edition of Poe) (1645-1696), a French 
moralist. 

Machiavelli: Nicolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), writer and 
statesman of Florence, long considered unscrupulous. 

Campanella: Tomaso Campanella (1568-1639), an Italian 
writer. 

Page 53. recherché: far-fetched. 

non distributio: the undistributed middle. 

Page 54. par excellence: above all. 

“ll y a @ parier ” : “The chances are that every pub- 
lic idea, every acceptable convention is a foolish trick, because 
it is suitable for the greatest number.” 

Chamfort: Sebastian, R. N. Chamfort (1741-1794), a 
French writer. 

ambitus: a going around. 

Page 57. vis inertie: the force of inertia. 
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_ Page 62. facilis descensus Averni: In Virgil’s Aeneid, 
the quotation is “facilis descensus Avernom,” “easy is the 
descent to Avernus.” 
Catalani: Angelica Catalani (1779-1849), an Italian singer. 
monstrum horrendum: (Latin) a horrible monster. 
“Un dessein si funeste ” et cetera: “A design so fatal 
that if it is not worthy of Atrée, it is not worthy of Thyeste.” 
Crébillon’s’ Atrée’: The tragedy “Atrée et Thyeste” was 
written in 1707 by Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF “THE 
PURLOINED LETTER” 


1. Diagram this story as one of ratiocination. 

2. Collect all references to Dupin. So far as you are able, 
characterize him. Note how Dupin’s friend always serves 
as a “foil” for this master detective. 

3. By what devices does Poe hold the reader in suspense? 

4. Observe that this story, like all of Poe’s detective 
stories, is divided into two parts: the story proper and the 
detective’s explanations. 

5. Identify protagonist, obstacle, and climax. 

6. Compare this story with Schiller’s “The Ghost Seer” 
and any of Conan Doyle’s detections of theft. Compare (1.) 
main characters; (2.) implements and methods used by 
detectives; (3.) characterization; (4.) outline of stories, and 


(5.) style. 
, NOTES ON “THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO” 


This story was first published in Godey’s Lady’s Book 
November, 1846 

Page 65. roquelaire: a cape. 

palazzo: a palatial residence. 

Page 66. d’or: of gold. 

Page 67. Nemo me impune lacessit: “No one provokes 
me with impunity.” 

Page 71. In pace requiescat: “May he rest in peace.” 


SWCGGESTIONS FOR; STUDY OF “THE CASK 
OF AMONTILLADO” 


1. Note how Poe establishes the dominant mood of the 
story at the very beginning. 
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2. What effect does the time, the setting, and carnival 
attire of the two men have on the story? ; 

3. Collect all descriptions of the catacombs and note the 
part they play in the story. 

4. Observe the diabolical cunning seen in each conversation 
of Montressor. How does he gain the confidence of his vic- 
tim? What opportunities does he give Fortunato to escape? 
What evidences are there of dramatic irony? 

5. What do you consider is the underlying purpose of this 
story? 

ani studying Poe’s style, note the compression and the 
machinery used to add suspense. 

7. Identify protagonist, obstacle, and climax. 

8. Is Poe’s theory of the short-story applicable to this 
story? 

9. Compare the technique of this story and of the poem, 
“The Raven.” 


NOTES ON “THE ASSIGNATION” 


Under the title, “The Vision,” this story first appeared in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, January, 1834. 

Page 72. Ponte di Sospiri: The Bridge of Sighs extends 
from the palace of the Doges to the prisons on the opposite 
side of the canal called the Rio Palazzo. 

Page 73. Piazetta: small open square in an Italian town. 

Page 74. Niobe: a character famous in Greek myth- 
ology. She slighted the divinity of Latona, who in vengeance, 
effected the death of Niobe’s seven sons and seven daughters. 
By her grief, Niobe was changed into stone. 

Page 77. Emperor Commodus (161-192): A cruel and 
voluptuous Roman emperor. At his death, the senate 
demanded that all his statues be broken and his name erased 
from all public inscriptions. 

Page 79. bienséance: decorum or propriety. 

socle: a square member, greater in breadth than in height, 
used instead of a pedestal for the base of a column. 

Sir Thomas Moore: (1478-1535) English statesman and 
writer, executed on a charge of treason because he refused 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. His most famous writing 
is the Utopia. 

Page 80. Absurdities of Ravisius Textor: Probably a 
name invented by Poe. 

TEAADMA: Laughter. 

Cimabue; Giovanni Cimabue (1240-1302), famous Italian 
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artist and one of the restorers of the art of painting which 
had fallen into neglect during the middle ages. His 
“Madonna” is still notable. 

Page 81. chefs d’ oeuvre: masterpieces. 

Guido: Reni Guido (1575-1642), famous Italian painter 
of such masterpieces as “The Martyrdom of Saint Peter” 
(in the Vatican), “The Assumption,’ and “The Massacre 
of the Infants.” 

Venus of the Medici: an antique statue found at Trivoli 
in the villa of Hadrian in the seventeenth century, in eleven 
pieces. It was first deposited in the Medici palace where it 
remained until 1860. After many transfers, it is now in 
Florence in the Tribune of the Uffizzi. It represents the 
Venus or Aphrodite rising from the foam of the sea. 

Canova: Antonio Canova (1757-1822), one of the greatest 
Italian sculptors noted for his “Venus and Adonis” and 
“Cupid and Psyche.” Sentiment, bordering on sentimentally, 
often characterizes his work. 

Michel Angelo: sometimes spelled Michelangelo (1475- 
1564), celebrated painter, sculptor, artist, and poet of Italy. 
His first work, a bit of sculpture, is the Pieta at Saint 
Peter’s Church at Rome. 

“Non ha Tl ottimo ”: John S. Harford translates 
these lines, from the Fifteenth Sonnet of Michel Angelo: 

“Whate’er conception a great artist fires, 

Its answering semblance latent lies within a block of 

marble.” 

Page 82. Politan: Angelus Politianus (Latinized form of 
Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494), Italian scholar and poet. His 
drama based on the story of Orpheus, printed in 1475, is con- 
sidered one of the earliest specimens of the opera, or musi- 
cal drama. 

Page 83, “Thou wast all that to me, love ”’: Note the 
similarity of tone and style in this poem and in “Annabel 
Lee” and ‘To Helen.” With a few changes in the fourth 
stanza, and with the omission of the last stanza, this poem 
was later published under the title, “To One In Paradise.” 
Could the lines have been autobiographical ? 

Page 85. Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois: Among the trage- 
dies of George Chapman, the English poet and dramatist, 
(1559-1634), is the “Bussy D’Ambois.” The play is based 
on the dramatic life of Bussi D’Ambois (1549-1579), who 
had taken an infamous part in the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, had later made himself odious by his pride and 
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oppression; and who, in trying to seduce the wife of Count 
Montsoreau, had lost his life. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF “THE 
ASSIGNATION” 


1. Explain the meaning of: sophist, candor, satyr-like, and 
‘decorist. 

2. Study carefully the setting and observe how every de- 
tail, even the names, contributes to the story. 


3. What is the significance of the name Marchesa_Aphro- _ 


dite? Study, in detail, every reference to her. Compare 
these descriptions with those in “To Helen,” “Annabel Lee,” 
and ‘“Ulalume.” 

4. Characterize the young man. Observe how the poetic 
description of his apartments and his choice of art shows his 
character. 

5. Identify protagonist, obstacle, climax, and any machin- 
ery used to further action. 

a devices does Poe use to make the story seem 
real? 

7. Is this story constructed upon principles found in Poe’s 
theories of the short-story or his theories of poetry? 

8. What do you believe Poe considered the dominant inter- 
est in this story? 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
LIFE 


On Jury 4, 1804, Nathaniel Hawthorne was born. 
His ancestors were prominent, austere, and intolerant 
Puritans. When Hawthorne was but four years 
old, his father, a ship-master, died. From this time 
on, his mother, a woman of culture and intellect, 
abnormally sensitive, lived in almost complete iso- 
lation, even taking her meals apart from her children. 
As his sisters, too, liked to be alone, there was little 
companionship between members of the family. The 
boy was tutored at home and on his uncle’s large 
estate at Sebago Lake. At the latter place, he says, 
“I got my cursed habits of solitude.” An accident 
which crippled him for a year, confined him to his 
room, and more than ever he lived in a world of 
books. Shakespeare’s plays, Scott’s novels, The 
Faerie Queen, and Pilgrim’s Progress were his 
favorite books. As college attendance seemed a 
necessary duty, he enrolled in Bowdoin College. 
With Longfellow and Frandin Pierce as classmates, 
he remained there for four years. He was not a . 
brilliant scholar. At Bowdoin, he says, “the stu- 
dents came into contact with a deep and awful sense 
of religion which seldom deserted them in their 
course through life.” After his graduation, he began 
what was to be four years of apprenticeship in writ- 
ing—years in which he met no encouragement, and 
in which he was defiant of public opinion. In Pas- 
sages from an Abandoned Work, he writes of this 
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period: “I being heir to a moderate competence had 
avowed my purpose of keeping aloof from the 
regular business of life. This would have been a 
dangerous resolution anywhere in the world; it was 
fatal in New England. There is a grossness in the 
conceptions of my countrymen; they will not be 
convinced that anything good may consist with what 
they call idleness; they can anticipate nothing but 
evil of a young man who neither studies physics, 
law, nor gospel, nor opens a store, nor takes to 
farming, but manifests an incomprehensible disposi- 
tion to be satisfied with what his father left him. 
The principle is excellent, in its general influence, 
but most miserable in its effect on the few that 
violate it.’ Yet, unencouraged, he continued to 
write, to broaden his outlook through reading, and to 
become almost a recluse. He knew fewer than 
twenty people in all Salem. 

His first novel, Fanshawe, published in 1828, was 
a failure and he had it suppressed. Then he turned 
to the writing of short stories; as his experiences 
centered about New England, he localized his stories 
there. And Hawthorne knew the New England of 
intolerance, repression, and morbidity. In 1837, 
through the influence of Horatio Bridge, Tzrce 
Told Tales was published. The following year, he 
was appointed weigher and gauger in Boston Com- 
mon House. In 1841, with a change of administra- 
tion, he lost the position. That same year, after his 
engagement to Sophia Peabody, he became a mem- 
ber of the Brook Farm movement. -Transcendent- 
alism, with its spirit of inquiry and desire for a real 
contact with life, appealed to him. Yet, in 1842, 
completely disillusioned, he left the colony. He then 
married and went to Concord to live. His very 
happy home life and his friendship with Emerson, 
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Alcott, and Thoreau proved most stimulating. As 
his growing family necessitated more prolific writ- 
ing, between 1850 and 1868, he produced The Scarlet 
Letter, The House of Seven Gables, The Blithedale 
Romance, and Tanglewood Tales. In most of these 
books, both setting and characters are real, for 
Hawthorne was interested in the world from which 
he had drifted. Like most of his stories, these treat 
the problem of sin and its effect on succeeding gen- 
erations. From 1853 to 1857, he served as consul 
to Liverpool. Then, for two years, he lived in 
Italy. “You would be dumb stricken,” he wrote 
of this period, “to see how quietly I accept a whole 
string of invitations, and what is more, perform my 
engagements without a murmur.” During this 
period, he wrote very little. After his return, he 
lived in Concord. For a time, because of ill health, 
he traveled. On May 18, 1864, while on a trip with 
Franklin Pierce, he died at Plymouth. 

All through his life Hawthorne had seemed, like 
his hero in Fanshawe, “a solitary being upon whom 
the hopes and fears of ordinary men are ineffectual.” 
His brooding had made him so sensitive that he 
liked to be-alone, often walking in the woods or at 
night when none would see him. Too late, he seemed 
to realize his isolation; for he wrote to Longfellow: 
“T have made a captive of myself and put me into a 
dungeon, and now I cannot find the key to let my- 
self out; and if the door were open, I should be 
almost afraid to come out. You tell me that you 
have met with troubles and changes. I know not 
what these may have been, but I can assure you 
that trouble is the next best thing to enjoyment 
and that there is no fate in this world so horrible 
as to have no share in its joys or sorrows.” Again, 
he seems almost to speak for himself when he has 
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Septimius Felton say of life, “I am dissevered from 
it. It is my doom to be a spectator of life; to look 
as one apart from it.’ In almost all of his tales, 
we find traces of this morbid brooding, of this wel- 
come yet hated solitude, and of his meditation on 
the problem of sin. On this latter subject, his atti- 
tude may best be seen in a statement made concern- 
ing one of his ancestors who, no less cruel than the 
others, had scourged the witches and had been cursed 
even to his unborn generations. Hawthorne wrote: 
“I know not whether these ancestors of mine be- 
thought themselves to repent and ask the pardon of 
heaven for their cruelties, or whether they are now 
groaning under the heavy consequences of them in 
another state of being. At all events, 1, the present 
writer as their representative hereby take shame upon 
myself for their sakes, and pray that any curse 
incurred by them—as I have heard and as the dreary 
and unprosperous condition of the race for many a 
year back would argue to exist—may be now and 
henceforth removed.” 


CONCEPTION OF THE SHORT-STORY 


Hawthorne expressed no definite theory of the 
short-story. Yet, after studying his Note Books, 
one can easily learn that he very carefully planned 
most of his stories; and that he often wrote for a 
definite purpose. Unlike Poe, he wrote not merely 
to achieve an effect or impression, but also to touch 
some deep and vital problem. We find such state- 
ments as, “On this theme, methinks I could frame 
a tale with a deep moral.’ Often, one dominant 
incident came to his mind; and from it, he drew a 
story. Thus, before he wrote “The Birthmark,” he 
jotted in his note-books as a possible subject for a 
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_ short-story, “A person to be in possession of some- 
thing as perfect as mortal man has a right to de- 
mand ; he tries to make it better and ruins it entirely.” 
His belief in the necessity of a well-unified impres- 
sion may be seen in the statement of Wakefield in 
which he hoped “there will be a pervading spirit and 
a moral, even if we should fail to find them done up 
neatly and condensed into the final sentence.” Mrs. 
Hawthorne states that usually his plots grew out of 
people. He, himself, says, “The artist—the true 
artist—must look beneath the exterior. It is his 
gift, his proudest, but often a melancholy one—to 
see the inmost soul.” 

Some consider Hawthorne’s stories faulty in that 
often the plots are weak, the characters unnatural, 
and the moralizing element unreal. To the develop- 
ment of the short-story, he contributed a single in- 
tense situation, the moralizing element, and a more 
dignified literary form. These latter contributions 
are most important for they made the short-story a 
literary form accepted by the best critics. 

Hawthorne’s short-stories are of three types: the 
New England legends, tales of character analysis, 
and tales resembling parables. Typical of the gloomy 
New England tales is “The May Pole at Merry 
Mount” and “The Grey Champion.” The tale of 
character analysis, with no moral attached, is illus- 
trated by “The White Old Maid.” Perhaps his best 
stories are those of allegorical type, such as “The 
Birthmark” and “The Ambitious Guest.” 
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The Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 13 volumes. 
(Houghton), 1883 
American Note Books( Houghton), 1868 
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NOTES ON “THE AMBITIOUS GUEST” 


This story first appeared in The New England Magazine 
for June, 1835, and later in Twice Told Tales, 1842. 


PUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF “THE 
AMBITIOUS GUEST” 


1. In studying the introduction, note all references to 
bleakness and danger. Observe how Hawthorne thus estab- 
lishes mood. 

2. What devices does Hawthorne use to make the story 
seem real and to “humanize” it? 

3. Mark all passages, from the time the stranger enters, 
which foreshadow the catastrophe. 

4. In this story, how does Hawthorne portray life in New 
England? 

5. Is Hawthorne chiefly interested in character portrayal, 
setting, or presenting a problem? 

pate any passages in which Hawthorne philosophizes 
on life. 

7. Identify the protagonist, obstacle, and climax. 

8. After reading the life of Hawthorne, can you see why 
he would write such a story? 


NOTES ON “THE BIRTHMARK” 
This story first appeared in The Pioneer, March, 1843. 


SUGGES MONSS HOR TS LUDDY. OF “THE 
BIRTHMARK” 


1. Note how, from the beginning, Hawthorne gains the 
confidence of the reader and makes the story seem real. 

2. Collect all references to Alymer. Characterize him. 
Did he ‘really love his wife? } 

3. To what extent does Hawthorne characterize Geor- 
giana? Is her love for her husband truly great? 3 

4. Of what significance are Aminadab and his brief re- 
marks? é 

5. What moral do you believe Hawthorne points out? 

6. Study Hawthorne’s style. Note the grace, clarity, and 
the machinery for furthering action. é 

7. Identify protagonist, obstacle, and climax. 
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8. Compare and contrast the firmness of plot in this sto1 
and in Poe’s stories. “Gg 
9. How does Hawthorne’s theory of the short-story diffe 
from that of Poe? 





BRET HARTE 
LIFE 


Francis Bret Harte was born August 25, 1839, 
at Albany, New York. His ancestors on his father’s 
side were Hebrew and English; and on his mother’s, 
pure Dutch. His father, a highly cultivated man, 
taught for many years in the Female Seminary at 
Albany. From him, perhaps, Bret Harte inherited 
or imbibed the love of books; for at the age of six, 
he read Shakespeare; at seven, Dickens; and at 
eleven, he had written verses that appeared in the 
New York magazines. His formal schooling stopped 
when he was thirteen, for his father’s death several 
years before had left the family unprovided for. 
He first secured employment in a lawyer’s office and 
later in a counting room. During those five years, 
he studied and read. He was especially fond of 
Irving, Fielding, Defoe, Dickens, Smollet, Gold- 
smith, Cervantes, and the French romancers. 

In 1854, he went to California to be with his 
mother, who had gone there a year before. At that 
time, California was flourishing and romantic. The 
gold rush of ’49 had brought may adventuresome 
spirits ; towns and communities had sprung up over- 
night. “Nature,” wrote Bret Harte, “here is rude 
and unfinished as life itself. The people seem to 
have come here a thousand years too soon, and 
before the great hostess was ready to receive them. 
Everything is new, crude, and strange.” Of the 
people, he wrote: “These Argonauts were a lawless, 
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irreligious band of men. They were given to no 
superstitious rites, enthused by no high ambition, 
‘and, until they saw them, skeptical even of the gold 
fields. EEmbarked on an adventure, they accepted, 
in a kind of calm philosophy, whatever it might 
bring. . . . Some of the best men had the worst 
record, and some of the worst rejoiced in a spotless 
Puritan pedigree. .. . In San Francisco, in those 
early days, everybody played. A gambler died at 
the table, and three doctors who happened to be 
there examined him and pronounced that the cause 
of the death was a disease of the heart; the coroner, 
who was accidentally present, empanelled a jury 
from the other players, who returned a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence, and went on with 
the game.” Others say that in California there was 
an unusually large number of men of education and 
culture, and that it was more difficult to secure a 
copy of Punch in an English provincial town than 
at Red Gulch. 

Just what Bret Harte did during his early years 
in California is not certain; but there is evidence 
that he was a teacher, express messenger, compositor 
and typesetter, and reporter for various papers. 
Finally, he became editor of the Golden Era, pub- 
lished in San Francisco: In 1862, he married Anna 
Griswold. A year later, appeared his first really 
notable short story, “M’liss.””. The following year he 
was for a time editor of The Californian, and later 
he was made secretary of the California mint. 
Assured of a steady income, he devoted much time 
to writing. In 1867, appeared a book of poems, 
The Lost Galleon and Other Tales. The next year, 
when The Overland Monthly was founded, Bret 
Harte became its first editor. To its second number, 
he contributed “Luck of Roaring Camp,” a tale writ- 
ten in accordance with the purpose of the magazine, 
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which was to be distinctly Californian. The story 
was much praised in the East, but in the West it 
was considered vulgar. In fact, it so shocked one 
proof reader that he refused to complete work on it. 
Yet Bret Harte’s fame spread; The Atlantic Monthly 
opened it pages to him. Six months later, he wrote 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and followed it by 
“Plain Language from Poor James.’ That year he 
was made Professor of Recent Literature at the 
University of California. 

In 1871, after friction with the editor of the 
Overland Monthly, he came East, and devoted him- 
self to writing for the Atlantic Monthly, lecturing, 
and traveling. In 1878, he was appointed consul at 
Crefeld, Germany; and two years later, consul at 
Glasgow. For five years, he remained in Scotland, 
writing and traveling. Then he went to London, 
where lived until his death in Igor. 


INFLUENCES ON BRET HARTE 


Bret Harte underwent long years of apprentice- 
ship before writing his best short-stories. A study 
of Condensed Novels and early tales shows that at 
first he deliberately modeled after, or caricatured 
stories by well known writers. ‘‘Fantine,” for 
example, is a travesty of Les Miserables; “The Mis- 
sion of Dolores” is written in the manner of Irving; 
“From a Balcony,” in that of Hawthorne; and “The 
Haunted Man” in that of Dickens. From the French 
writers, he learned the use of paradox and abrupt, 
short endings. Hence some critics consider Bret 
Harte’s work almost entirely imitative, unsympathe- 
tic, and in many respects, artificial. In his published 
criticisms, however, Bret Harte stated that his own 
methods and stories were original in thought and 
treatment. 
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THEORIES OF THE SHORT STORY * 


Bret Harte believed that the short-story should be | 
representative of American life and that it should be 
real. In “The Rise of the Short Story,” he praises 
such writers as Poe, Longfellow, and Hawthorne; 
but he says of their work: “What was called Ameri- 
can literature was still limited to English methods 
and upon English models.” In contrast were his 
“Luck of Roaring Camp” and subsequent stories. 
He considered subjects of those tales “distinctly 
Californian” “as was equally his treatment of them.” 

In stating his theory of the distinctively American 
short-story, he wrote: “It would seem evident that 
the secret of the American short-story was the treat- 
ment of characteristic American life, with absolute 
knowledge of its peculiarities and sympathy with its 
methods; with no fastidious ignoring of its habitual 
expression, or the inchoate poetry that may be found, 
even hidden in its slang; with no moral determina- 
tion except that which may be the legitimate out- 
come of the story itself; with no more elimination 
than may be necessary for the artistic conception, 
and never from the ‘fetish’ of conventionalism. Of 
such is the American short-story of today—the germ 
of American literature to come.” 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 


WORKS BY HARTE 


Complete Works, Riverside Edition, 20 volumes (Houghton) 
Stories and Poems and Other Uncollected Writings, com- 
piled by Charles Meeker Kozlay (Houghton), 1914 
* Found in “The Rise of the Short Story,” Cornhill Maga- 
zine, July, 1890, and in The Lectures of Bret Harte, Charles 
Meeker Kozlay, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1900. 
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Sketches of the Sixties by Bret Harte and Mark Twam 
(John Howell, San Francisco), 1926 

Letters of Bret Harte, edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte 
(Houghton), 1925 

“The Rise of the Short Story,” in Cornhill Magazine, Vol- 
ume LXXX, July, 1899 

The Lectures of Bret Harte, edited by Charles Meeker Koz- 
lay (Published by C. M. Kozlay, Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1909 


WORKS OF HARTE, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Pemberton, T. E., The Life of Bret Harte (Dodd, Mead), 
1903 

Merwin, Henry C., The Life of Bret Harte (Houghton), 
IQII 

Stewart, George R., “Bret Harte on the Frontier: A New 
Chapter of Biography,” in Southwest Review, XI, pp- 
265-273 (1926) 


WORKS ON HARTE, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Howeig, Hugh R., American Humorists (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), 1883 ‘ 

Clemens, S. L. (Mark Twain), “What Paul Bourget Thinks 
of Us,” in How to Tell a Story and Other Essays (Har- 
pers), 1897 

Vedder, Henry C., American Writers of Today, Chapter 13 
(Silver, Burdett), 1910 

Erskine, John, Leading American Novelists (Holt), 1910 

Pattee, F. L., Development of the American Short Story, 
Chapter 10 (Harpers), 1923 


NOTES ON “THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT” 


This story first appeared in The Overland Monthly in 
San Francisco, in 1860. 

Page 127. John Oakhurst, writes Bret Harte, “was drawn 
quite closely from life.” He seems to be a composite char- 
acter. His namesake “came of a family who regarded games 
of chance as sinful, and who had never believed that a man 
could be successful by them. ‘To think,’ said Mr. Oakhurst, 
after a game of ten minutes from which he had made $5,0o00o— 
to think as folks believe that Keards is a waste of time.’ ”” 
The description of John Oakhurst of the story is not unlike 
that of a man who Bret Harte says was “one handsome 
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young fellow whom I used to meet occasionally” and “who 
captured my youthful fancy. I met him only at midday, as | 
he did not rise till late, and this fact, with a ¢ertain scrupulous | 
elegance and neatness in his dress, ought to have made me — 
suspect that he was a gambler. In my experience, it only — 
invested him with a certain romantic mystery.” He speaks © 
of the gambler’s being dressed “all in black,” and adds, “his — 
slight figure, buttoned to the throat in a tight-fitting frock — 
coat, gave, I fancied, a singular melancholy to his pale | 
Southern face.” He met his death in a duel. 

Page 128. sluicerobber: one who robbed the slanting 
trough in which gold was separated. 

The Innocent: The incident of Mr. Oakhurst’s helping the 
Innocent is modeled after a true happening in the life of 
John Oakhurst. Bret Harte relates that a “Western man, 
having made a few thousand in the mines, came to San Fran- 
cisco to take a steamer home.” There, in gambling, he lost 
all of his money. His wife came in search of him, and, by 
chance, met John Oakhurst to whom she told her story. 
Several days later, her husband who had decided to leave 
San Francisco gambled with John Oakhurst and won. After 
the man left, John Oakhurst explained: “It is the first time 
I ever played a game that was not on the square.” 

Page 140. Derringer: A pistol, which derived its name 
from that of the inventor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. How does Bret Harte describe the inhabitants of Poker 
Flat, those who passed judgment ? 

2. What seems to be the author’s attitude toward John 
Oakhurst, the Duchess, and Piney? 

3. Consider the story as one of contrasts. 

4. Note the use made of description. 

5. When is the climax? 

6. Compare the style shown in this story and that in the 
stories by Maupassant. 

7. Is this story presented sympathetically ? 

8. In one sentence, state Bret Harte’s theory of the short- 
story. How does it differ from that of Poe and Hawthorne? 

9. In this story, does Bret Harte live up to the theories 
he expressed of the short-story? 

10. What is meant by a story of local color? Has any 
writer of stories before Bret Harte written stories of this 
type? 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
LIFE 


Rogert Lewis BALFour * STEVENSON was born at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, November 13, 1850. From 
early childhood, he suffered from ill health and was 
a source of constant anxiety to his parents and his 
nurse, Alice Cunningham. Partly because of his ill- 
nesses and partly because of the desire of his parents 
to travel, his early education was irregular. He read 
a great deal, nevertheless; and even wrote. At six, 
his Calvinistic tendencies and powers of imagination 
were strong enough for him to write A History of 
Moses and to compose rambling verses based on 
Scripture. At fifteen, he wrote a story of the Pent- 
land Rising, a covenanting episode. This latter work 
his father helped him to revise and publish; and 
then even purchased most of the copies. A year 
later, Stevenson contributed stories to the Sunbeam 
Magazine. 

At seventeen, he entered Edinburgh University, 
where he studied engineering, for his father had 
long urged him to enter the family profession—that 
of construction engineer of lighthouses. He did not 
make much of a mark at college; but he did study 
enough to receive a medal for a suggested improve- 
ment on a lighthouse lamp. At this time, Stevenson 

* When he was eighteen, Stevenson dropped the name 
Balfour, and changed the spelling, though not the pronun- 
ciation of Lewis. 
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wrote of himself: “A certain lean, ugly, idle, un- 
popular student, full of changing humours, fine 
occasional purposes of good, unflinching acceptance 
of evil, shiverings on wet, east-windy mornings, 
journeys up to class, infinite yawnings during lec- 
tures, and unquestionable gusto in the delights of 
truancy.” 

Others have described him as “a thin, pale-faced 
youth, with piercing eyes, ever in a hurry, cigarette 
in mouth and muffler round his neck, and with 
loose locks which suggested an advisable early 
interview with a skillful barber.” When it became 
evident that Stevenson was less interested in engi- 
neering than in the arts, he turned to the study of 
law. Now, too, Stevenson says that many pointed 
him out as the pattern of an idler, but that he was 
busy on his own private end, “which was to learn to 
write.” He adds that he always kept with him two 
books, one to read and one in which to write. He 
read widely from history, fiction, essays, and poetry 
—French, English, and Scottish—and from the 
Bible. His favorite books included those of Dumas, 
Balzac, Herbert Spenser, Walt Whitman, and the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew. Much time, too, he spent 
in writing papers for the Speculative Society, in 
work incidental to founding The Edinburgh Unt- 
versity Magazine, and in contributing to it six 
articles. 

In 1875, he was admitted to the bar, but he soon 
abandoned the practice of law for the career of a 
writer. His friends, Sir Sidney Colvin, a critic of 
note, Mrs. Colvin, and the editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, encouraged and inspired him to write; 
for Stevenson suffered from ill health and from the 
melancholy that so often accompanies it. Moreover, 
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editors were not very enthusiastic over his work; 
not even Treasure Island was well received. 

In 1880, at San Francisco, Stevenson married 
Mrs. Osbourne, whom he had met several years 
before in France. Now, more than ever, he tried to 
devote himself to writing; but again illness came. 
The climates of Scotland, France, and Switzerland 
did not give him the needed relief. Finally, he came 
to America, and for a time found contentment in 
the Adirondacks. Then, in the spring of 1888, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Stevenson and his stepson, he 
left for the South Sea Islands, where they settled 
permanently. There, Stevenson, whom the natives 
called The Teller of Tales, worked courageously 
and cheerfully until his death on December 13, 1894. 

According to his request, he was buried on a 
mountain top high above his home. Over his tomb 
is a stone monument bearing his own requiem: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


THEORIES OF THE SHORT-STORY * 
The purpose of the short-story, like that of the 


novel, Stevenson believed was threefold. First, it 
* Found in the following essays: “Gossip on a Novel of 


Dumas,” “A Gossip on Romance,” “A Humble Remon- 
strance,” “A College Magazine,” “The Morality of the Pro- 
fession of Letters,’ “A Note on Realism,’ “On Some 


Technical Elements of Style in Composition”; in the two 
volumes of Vailima Letters; and in Balfour’s Life of Steven- 
son, Volume II. 
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should entertain. “Fiction,” he wrote, “is to the — 
grown-up man what play is to the child; it is there — 
that he changes the atmosphere and tenor of his © 
life.’ Second, a short-story should be convincing, 
not based on actual happenings that are so unreal as 
to seem impossible. “Our art is occupied, and bound 
to be occupied, not so much in making stories true 
as in making them typical,’ he said. Third, he be- 
lieved “There is no quite good book without a good 
morality; but the world is wide and so are morals.” 

Stevenson also gives clear directions for writing 
the short-story. In recording a conversation he had 
with Stevenson, Graham Balfour records that Stev- 
enson said: “There are, so far as I know, three ways, 
and three ways only of writing a story. You may 
take a plot and fit characters to it, or you may take 
a character and choose incidents and situations to 
develop it, or lastly—and you must bear with me 
while I try to make this clear—(here he made a 
gesture with his hand as if he were trying to shape 
something and give it outline and form)—you may 
take a certain atmosphere and get actions and per- 
sons to express and realise it.” In “A Gossip on 
Romance,” he gave further directions. “This, then, 
is the plastic part of literature ; to embody character, 
thought, or emotion in some act or attitude that shall 
be remarkably striking to the mind’s eye.” He be- 
lieved, also, that the conclusion of a short-story 
should be seen from the beginning. “I never use 
an effect when I can help it, unless it prepares the 
effects that are to follow; that’s what a story consists 
in. To make another end (different from the one 
first planned) that is to make the beginning all 
wrong.” 

In an essay on “A College Magazine,” Stevenson 
tells how he made more perfect his style, by imi- 
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tating the writings of others until he rose to origi- 
nality of treatment. “Whenever I read a book or 
a passage that particularly pleased me, in which a 
thing was said, or an effect rendered with propriety, 
in which there was either some conspicuous force 
or happy distinction in the style, I must sit down 
at once and set myself to ape that quality. I was 
unsuccessful; and I. knew it;—but at least in these 
vain bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in har- 
mony, in construction, and codrdination of parts.” 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY STEVENSON 


The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson, 26 volumes (Scrib- 
mers), 0020; The following contain short stories: Vol. 
I, The New Arabian Nights; Vol. 11, The Dynamiter and 
The Story of a Lie; Vol. IV, Prince Otto; Vol. VII, 
The Merry Men, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Vol. 
VIII, The Black Arrow and Other Tales 


WORKS ON STEVENSON, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Balfour, David Graham, The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Scribner’s), 1901; last edition, 1909 

Masson, Rosalie, Robert Louis Stevenson (Chambers), 1914; 
second edition (Dodge), 1924 

Steuart, John A., Robert Louis Stevenson (Little, Brown), 


1924 
Hellman, George S., The Truz Stevenson (Little, Brown), 
1925 


WORKS ON STEVENSON, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


James, Henry, “Robert Louis Stevenson,” in Partial Por- 
traits (Macmillan), 1888 

Quiller-Couch, A. T., Adventures in Criticism (Scribners), 
1806 

Swinnerton, F. V., Robert Louis Stevenson, a Critical Study 
(Kennerley), 1915; (Doran) 1923 

Rice, R. A., Robert Louis Stevenson: How To Know Him 
(Bobbs-Merrill), 1916 
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Chesterton, G. K., Robert Louis Stevenson (Hodder and ) 
Stoughton), 1927 


NOTES ON “THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S DOOR” 


This story was written in August 1877 at Penzance, Corn- 
wall. It first appeared in Temple Bar in January, 1878, and 
was reprinted in the volume The New Arabian Nights, in 
1882. In a letter, written in August, 1877, to Sidney Colvin, 
Stevenson writes that this story is “a true novel in the old 
sense; all unities preserved, moreover, if that’s anything.” 

The original title was “The Mouse Trap.” 

Page 143. Sire: (obsolete French), sir. 

Burgundy: This province recognized the claim of Henry 
VI of England to the throne of France, and was trying to 
establish, by arms, this claim in France. 

Page 144. Chateau Landon: a town southeast of Paris. 

Page 145. Bourges: A city west of Burgundy. 

Page 150. Leonardo: Leonardo da Vinci, a famous Ital- 
jan painter, especially of portraits of women. 

Page 151. damoiseau: (obsolete French) a term showing 
high rank. 

Page 158. salle: (French) ball. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Characterize Denis, Sire de Malétroit, and Blanche. 

2. Where is the climax in this story? 

3. Many say that Stevenson’s contribution to the short- 
story is romance, that is, the creation of happenings that 
are out of the ordinary. From that point of view, discuss 
this story. 

4. Note any good descriptions. What type especially 
pleases Stevenson? 

5. Is the story more concerned with plot, atmosphere, or 
portrayal of character? 

6. Characterize Stevenson’s diction and his style. 

7. How do Stevenson’s theories of the short-story differ 
from those of other writers? . 

8. Did Stevenson write the story according to his ex- 
pressed theories? 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
LIFE 


Guy bE Maupassant was born August 5, 1850, ten 
months after the death of Edgar Allan Poe. His 
mother was of the upper bourgeoisie, and his father 
of an old Lorraine family. After the birth of Guy, 
the family moved to Etretat, where six years later, 
another son, Hervé, was born. Both children were 
very precocious. From boyhood, the elder one was 
much petted, spoiled, and indulged. The parents 
were not congenial, and finally, fearful lest her sons 
see even more than they had of the father’s faith- 
lessness to her, the mother separated from him. 
Madame Maupassant and Abbé Aubourg taught 
Guy until he was thirteen. Then, he was sent to 
the seminary at Yoetat, where he found the life 
galling, after his former lack of restraint. Finally, 
he pretended to be ill and was sent home, only to be 
transferred, a short time later, to the Lycée at Rouen, 
where he was more contented. The war of 1870 
interrupted his study, for he enlisted in the French 
army, but encountered little fighting. After the war, 
he accepted a position as government clerk in Paris. 
Though he received promotions, he was interested in 
the government service only as a means of earning 
a living until he could devote all his time to writing. 

Flaubert encouraged the young Maupassant to 
write, and for seven years, guided his course of 
study. Maupassant wrote; but not a single line was 
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published, since Flaubert forbade it. Often, in fact, 
the elder man tore up his pupil’s attempts. Mau- 
passant first tried verses, of which Flaubert wrote: 
“His verses are not tiresome, which is the first 
consideration for the public, and he really is a poet 
without any stars and dicky birds.” Respectfully 
did the pupil heed all that the master said. Maupas- 
sant tells us of Flaubert: “. . . he would give me 
his criticisms, driving into me by degrees two or 
three principles which sum up the drift of his long 
and patient exhortations. ‘If you have originality,’ 
said he, ‘you must above all things bring it out; if 
you have not, you must acquire it. . . . Everything 
you want to express must be considered so long and 
so attentively as to enable you to find some aspect 
of it which no one has yet seen and expressed... . 
When you pass a grocer sitting in his doorway,— 
a porter smoking his pipe, or a cab horse, show me 
that grocer and that porter, their attitude and their 
whole physical aspect, including, as indicated by the 
skill of the portrait, their whole normal nature, in 
such a way that I could never mistake them for any 
other grocer and porter; and by a single word, give 
me to understand wherein one horse differs from 
fifty others, before and behind it.” So completely 
did these ideas become a part of Maupassant’s think- 
ing that one is not surprised to find reflections of 
them in his own later criticisms. 

Not only did Flaubert help Maupassant to write; 
he also introduced him in literary circles Maupas- 
sant’s career as a writer was rapid. In 1876, ap- 
peared his first published work. It is not remarkable, 
but its modest success caused Maupassant to ask for 
a year’s leave of absence from his position. During 
that time, he wrote reviews of French poetry and 
contributed to a number of journals. From that 
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time on, he devoted himself to writing. Between 
1880 and 1890, he published six novels, sixteen vol- 
umes of short-stories, three books of travel, and 
many newspaper articles. His work met with such 
success that he was financially independent. He was 
a good business man and managed his affairs well. 
Thoughtful, too, was he of his mother and relatives, 
whom he helped financially. 

The last years of Maupassant’s life were tragic. 
On his father’s side of the family, for two genera- 
tions, the men had been weak, self-indulgent, and 
inclined to excesses. This strain showed itself both 
in Maupassant and his brother, the latter of whom 
died a paralytic. Maupassant’s own life was one of 
vice and immorality. Until 1878, he seems to have 
been a rigorous, athletic man. Then he began to 
complain of ill health. For months, he could not 
sleep ; his eyes troubled him; at times he was blind. 
To obtain relief, he began to take drugs, which not 
only eased the pain, but left his mind clear and 
sparkling. For a time, he had an obsession for 
solitude; but this soon turned to fear of being alone. 
He had strange hallucinations and a sense of being 
persecuted. Fearing that he was growing insane, he 
consulted specialists of nervous disorders and did 
everything to avert the catastrophe. On New Year’s 
day, 1892, realizing that the blow had fallen, he tried, 
in vain, to kill himself. His servants found him 
insane and badly injured. The last eighteen months 
of his life were spent in an asylum, in the suburbs 
of Paris. On July 6, 1893, Maupassant died. 

He seems to have been convinced of the general 
futility of struggling against the inevitable laws of 
circumstance, and he was pessimistic enough to dis- 
believe in high hopes and noble impulses. The 
world he saw as an unpleasant place filled with many 
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repulsive people. His love of nature is physical. 
The French, he glorifies—and only the French, for 
Maupassant is not cosmopolitan. His style is terse; 
his diction exact. 

Professors Nitze and Dargan list six types of 
subjects treated by Maupassant: (1) tales of Nor- 
mandy, of the peasants, hunting, and small town 
narrowness; (2) those of the experiences of 1870; 
(3) those of the official ministries; (4) those of 
Parisian high life; (5) those of travel; and (6) 
those of his malady, showing desire for solitude, 
obsession of impending death, and loss of conscious- 
ness of his personality. 


THEORIES OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Maupassant makes no distinction between the 
writing of a novel and a tale. The writer of both 
types of prose fiction he believes first should try to 
portray life exactly as he sees it. To do this, he 
must relate incidents that seem real, not those which 
have occurred but which seem unreal, for “ ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.’ The novelist who purposes 
to give us an accurate picture of life must carefully 
avoid any relating of events which might seem ex- 
ceptional.”” He adds that any writer is the slave 
of his personality, and that it is his “personal view 
which he strives to communicate to us by repro- 
ducing it in a book.”’ Second, he says of the writer 
of fiction: “His aim is not to tell a story to amuse 
us or to appeal to our feelings, but to compel us to 
reflect and to understand the occult and deeper mean- 
ing of events.” Third, he prefers the methods used 
by the objective writers, who do not analyze all or 


* Found in the Preface to Pierre and Jean and in Henry 
James’ Partial Portraits. 
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“give long explanations of the state of mind of an 
action in the tale,’ but who “try to discover the 
action or gesture which that state of mind must 
inevitably lead to in that personage, under certain 
circumstances. And they make him so demean him- 
self from one end of the volume to the other that 
ali his actions, all his movements shall be the expres- 
sion of his inmost nature, of all his thoughts, and 
all his impulses or hesitancies. Thus they conceal 
psychology instead of flaunting it.’ Fourth, he 
praises a simple direct style. “Whatever thing we 
wish to say, there is but one word to express it, 
but one verb to give it movement, but one adjective 
to qualify it. . . . Let us strive to be admirable in 
style rather than curious in collecting rare words.” 


AIDS TO FURFHER STUDY 
WORKS BY MAUPASSANT 


The Odd Number: Thirteen Tales, translated by J. Sturges 
(Harpers), 1889 

Preface of Pierre and Jean, translated by Ciara Bell 
(Appleton), 1902 

Complete Works, translated by George B. Ives (Putnam’s), 
1903 

Per ticte Works, translated by Alfred de Sumichrast 
(Brainerd), 1910 

Works, translated by Marjorie Laurie (Werner Laurie), 


1924 ff. 
Collected Novels and Stories, translated by Ernest Boyd 
(Knopf), 1926 


WORKS ON MAUPASSANT, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Maynial, E., La Vie et l’Oeuvre de Guy de Maupassant 
(Paris), 1907 ; 
Boyd, Ernest, Guy de Maupassant (Knopf), 1926; on its 
weaknesses, see B. M. Woodbridge’s review in The Mod- 

ern Language Journal, April, 1927 
Sherard, Robert H., The Life, Work, and Evil Fate of Guy 
de Maupassant. (announced by Werner Laurie), 1926 
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WORKS ON MAUPASSANT, CHIEFLY CRITICAL | 
James, Henry, Partial Portraits (Macmillan), 1888 | 
Matthews, Brander, Inquiries and Opinions (Scribner’s), | 


1907 

Riddell, Agnes R., Flaubert and Maupassant (Uniy. of Chi- 
cago Press), 1920 

Conrad, Joseph, “Maupassant” in Notes on Life and Letters 
(Doubleday), 1021 

Woodbridge, B. M., “Maupassant’s Realism,” in Texas Re- 
view, October, 1922 

Bacourt, P. D., and Cunliffe, J. W., French Literature Dur- 
ing the Last Half Century (Macmillan), 1923 


NOTES ON “LA MERE SAUVAGE” 


This story first appeared about 1885 and about four years 
later was translated in English. 

Page 171. La Mére Sauvage: (French) The Savage 
Mother. 

Page 172. a hundred metres: a little over a hundred yards. 

lucern: alfalfa. 

Page 175. V’la: (French) equivalent to “There!” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Define the setting, atmosphere and general tone of the 
story. 

2. Note the devices Maupassant uses to make the story 
seem real. 

3. Is the author’s knowledge and sympathy for the peas- 
ants, the Germans, and La Mére Sauvage, wide or re- 
stricted ? 

4. Is he interested in the psychology of his personages, or 
does he simply reveal their actions and external characteris- 
tics ? 7 

5. Does he use description as a device to further plot or 
merely as pure physical description ? 

6. What is Maupassant’s theory of the short-story? Is 
this story written according to that theory ? 

7. Note the vividness, conciseness of style and fearless 
realism used by Maupassant. 
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This story was published about 1885. Four years later, 
J. Sturges translated it into English and included it in his 
collection The Odd Number. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


i. Note the unification of plot, character, and setting which 
give the impression of reality. 

2. From this story, what do you consider Maupassant’s 
estimate was of the lives and natures of the peasants ? 

3. Is the story logical ? 

4. Is the author most concerned with portrayal of charac- 
ter, plot, or setting? 

5. From what point of view is the story told? 

6. What methods of characterization are used? 

7. Identify protagonist, obstacle and point of climax. 

8. Compare the technique in this story and that in Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman’s “A New England Nun.” 

9. Is Maupassant’s treatment of this story consistent with 
his theory of the short-story ? 


COUNT LEO NIKOLAEVICH TOLSTOI 
LIFE 


Totsto1, born in 1828, came from a family of the 
greater nobility, who numbered among their ances- 
tors the companions of Peter the Great and the 
heroes of Napoleon’s wars. He scarcely knew his 
parents, for his mother died when he was not quite 
two, and his father when he was nine. The death of 
the latter especially grieved him, caused him, young 
though he was, to realize the bitterness of life, and 
filled him with despair. He and his four sisters and 
brothers were cared for by two of their aunts, who 
were very religious women, fond of reading the 
Lives of the Saints. 

As a boy Tolstoi studied at Kazon, but was an 
indifferent student. When asked if he was learning 
much, his teachers said, ‘“Leo can’t and doesn’t want 
to.” He was a solitary lad, constantly meditating on 
the nature and reason of things. As a young man, 
he was, by turns, a Stoic, who suffered self-inflicted 
tortures; an Epicurean, who debauched himself; a 
student of metaphysics, and, finally a Nihilist, who 
almost went insane. Dangerous, too, was his habit 
of self-analysis. ‘“Nevertheless,” he says, “I did be- 
lieve—in something. But what? I could not say.” 
He was obsessed, too, by dreams of goodness; he 
would sell all and give it to the poor. As a student, 
he discovered Rousseau and made him almost an 
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object of worship. His first essays on philosophy 
were based on the works of Rousseau. 

There followed years of activity and of doubt. 
In 1851, he went to the Caucasus, where his brother 
was an officer in the army of Roumania in the war 
against Turkey. At this time, he wrote three nar- 
ratives exalting war and the homeland, even though 
he saw clearly the unpleasant side of war. In 1855, 
he went to Saint Petersburg, where he lived among 
a group of writers, whom he found ill-natured, mean, 
and superior. On his return home, he busied him- 
self among the peasants, founding schools, journey- 
ing abroad, and studying various educational systems. 
Then, the death of his brother brought back his old 
doubts of the world and his sadness. 

His marriage in 1862, to Sophia Bers, whom he 
had loved for three years, made him for a time 
supremely happy. She helped him in his work, 
encouraged, and cheered him. But soon his rest- 
lessness returned and he questioned the very insti- 
tution of marriage. Again he determined to sell 
all his goods and go to England, but his wife re- 
strained him. He tried to kill himself; but, finally, 
salvation came to him through his working with the 
peasants. He even grew to look much like them. 
A winter in Moscow, which he spent in taking the 
census, gave Tolstoi his first contact with poverty 
in a great city, and he suffered because of the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

Interesting is a portrait of Tolstoi by Kramskoy 
(1873) which represents him “in a moujik’s blouse 
with bowed head; it represents a German Christ. 
The forehead is growing bare at the temples; the 
cheeks are lined and bearded.” It is the face of a 
man who, through suffering, feels tenderness and 
sympathy for others. It is an utter contrast from 
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the portrait of Tolstoi as a young man, which 
showed a face almost brutal. | 

The last ten years of his life, he spent practically | 
alone. He says he separated from all men to teil. 
the truth about religion, politics, in fact about life. 
A chapter in the Resurrection relating to the mass 
and the eucharist led to his excommunication by the 
church. He sympathized profoundly with the peas- 
ants in their revolt; but little notice was taken of 
his efforts in their behalf. Not even his family 
understood him. On Sunday, November 20, I9I0, 
Tolstoi died. 

Tolstoi learned from toil and poverty that life has 
no meaning and happiness unless it be spent for 
others. He believed that the peasants were happy 
because of their labor. Hence he tried to work 
hard, to study the Scriptures, to live a life like Jesus’. 
Titles, honor, riches, and pleasures he believed were 
worth little. He tried to teach that Christ is not for 
some world far away, but for this present one. 


THEORY OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Tolstoi said that to write a tale or a song or to 
design a picture for millions of people is a matter 
of much greater difficulty than writing a novel or 
composing a symphony. His theories may be de- 
duced from many scattered references, but he makes 
no distinction between the theory of the short-story 
and that of the novel. First, he said that the prime 
purpose of “the romance writer is the depicting of 
character.” Second, he believed that fiction should 
portray life as it is, “not as we would like it to be.” 
“We are all of us terrible inventors. I myself when 


* Found in “What is Art?” and in Letters and Essays in 
Complete Works. 
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I write suddenly feel pity for some character, and 
then I give him some good quality or take a good 
quality away from someone else, so that in compari- 
son with the others, he may not appear too black,” 
he wrote. “That’s why art is a lie, an arbitrary 
sham, harmful for people. One writes not what real 
life is, but what one thinks of life oneself. What 
one thinks, what good is that to anyone how I see 
that tower or sea or Tartar—what interest is there 
in it?” Third, he believed the best work was “the 
expression of real feelings.” He adds, “Now the 
artist can only express real feelings when he refrains 
from isolating himself; when he lives the life natu- 
ral to man. For this reason, the man who is shel- 
tered from life is in the worst possible conditions 
for creative work.” Fourth, Tolstoi believed that 
the truly artistic novel or story had for its purpose 
that of bringing happiness and bringing mankind into 
closer relationships. “All Art,” he says, “which 
represents daily life with sympathy and truth brings 
men nearer together.” In conclusion, he says that 
art is “brevity, simplicity, and sincerity.” In speak- 
ing of art, Tolstoi said that of all his work but two 
of his stories were representative of art: “the story 
God Sees the Truth, but Waits, which seeks a place 
in the first class (of art that is religious) and A 
Prisoner in the Caucasus, which belongs to the sec- 
ond type, (that which is universal art).” 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY TOLSTOI 


The Complete Works of Count Tolstoy, translated by Leo 
Wiener (Dana Estes), 1904-1905. The following contain 
short-stories: Vol. III, Snow Storm, Domestic Happi- 
ness and Miscellanies; Vol. XII, Fables for Children, 
Stories for Children, Moral Tales 
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In Stories by Foreign Authors, Volume VIII (Scribner’s), | 
1898 


A Confession and What I Believe, translated by Aylmer 
Maude, in World’s Classics (Oxford Univ. Press), 1921 
Twenty- Three Tales from Tolstoy, translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude (Oxford Univ. Press), 1924 

Stories and Dramas, oa by C. J. Hogarth and Lydgate 
Turin (Dutton), 1926 

Diaries, translated by C. J. Hogarth and A. Sirnis (Dutton), 
1917 

Private Diary, 1853-1857, edited by Aylmer Maude (Double- 
day), 1927 

Hajji, Murad and Other Stories; The Forged Note and 
Other Stories; Patriotism: The Slavery of Our Times; 
Shakespeare, Christian Teachings, etc., ed. Nathan Haskell 
Dale (Crowell), 1928 


WORKS ON TOLSTOI, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Maude, Aylmer, Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years, 1908; 
Life of Tolstoy: Later Years, 1910 

Roland, Romain, Tolstoy (Dutton), 1911 

Garnett, Edward, Tolstoy: His Life and Writings (Hough- 


ton), I914 
Tolstoi, Ilya, Reminiscences of Tolstoi by his Son (Cen- 
tury), 1914 


Noyes, George R., Tolstot (Duffield), t918 
Gorky, Maxim, Reminiscences of Tolstoy (Heubsch), 1920 
Tolstoi, Ilya, The Truth About My Father (Murray), 


1924 
Maude, Aylmer, ed., Family Views of Tolstoy (Allen and 
Unwin), 1926 - 


WORKS ON TOLSTOI, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Dupuy, Ernest, Great Masters of Russian gel in the 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 215- -238_ (Crowell), 

Arnold, Matthew, “Tolstoy,” in Essays i_ Criticism (Mac- 
millan), 1887 

Scott, William L., “The Paradox in the Life and Writings 
of Tolstoy,” in Chesterton and Other Essays (Jennings 
and Graham, Cincinnati), 1912 

Clutton-Brock, Arthur, More Essays on Books (Dutton), 
1921 

Maude, Aylmer, Tolstoy on Art (Small, Maynard), 1925 

Fausset, H. T’A., Tolstoy: the Inner Drama (Cape), 1927 


NOTES B7I 
NOTES FOR THE LONG EXILE 


“The Long Exile’ or “God Sees the Truth, But Waits” 
first appeared about 1872 in a collection, Tales for Children. 

Page 103. Valdimir: a town in Russia. 

Page 194. samovar: an urn in which water may be heated 
and boiled. 

tro’yka: a vehicle driven by three horses. 

Page 195. a rouble: a piece of money, equivalent to about 
fifty cents. 

Page 197. knout: a whip for flogging criminals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. What is the first evidence one has of disaster ? 

2. What evidence do you have of the nature of Aksyonof’s. 
early life? 

3. Note the gradual change in the character of Aksyonof. 

4. From what point of view is the story told? 

5. What type of development is used in the story? 

6. Identify protagonist and obstacle. 

7. Where is the climax? 

8. Was this story told to show development of character 
or to reveal some truth? 

9. What distinctive ideas are embodied in Tolstoy’s theory 
of the short-story? Is this story written according to that 
theory? 


IVAN TURGENEV 
LIFE 


Ivan TuRGENEV was born October 28, 1818 at 
Oryol, in south-central Russia. His father came 
from an old and noble family, which for eight 
centuries had been revered; and his mother, from a 
family not renowned, but noted for its self-will and 
authority. The youthful Turgenev spent his boy- 
hood on the great estate where the family lived sur- 
rounded by a large number of domestic serfs. His 
early life was not happy, for Madame Turgenev, 
who possessed a passionate nature, and a vigorous 
though unlovable personality, quarreled with her 
husband frequently, and punished, all too often un- 
justly, her children and her servants. At nine, he 
was sent to school at Moscow, where he continued 
the study of French and Russian and began to learn 
English. So fascinated did he become with the 
writings of Keats, Shelley, Byron, Bulwer-Lytton, 
and Shakespeare, that he tried to imitate some of 
their work. After two years, he returned to his 
home and under private tutors prepared for his 
entrance examinations to college. 

“Until the age of fourteen,” Turgenev said, “I 
was of small stature, obstinate, morose, ill-tempered, 
and fond of mathematics. At the age of fourteen, 
T fell desperately ill, was in bed for several months, 
and when I got up I was almost as tall as you see 
me now. The doctors asserted that I was ill because 
of too rapid growth. At that time, I underwent a 
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complete change. I became soft, weak-willed, fond 
of verses, literature, and inclined to dreaminess.” 
At fifteen, he entered the University of Saint Peters- 
burg, where he studied for three years. Then he 
wrote: “I was convinced that in Russia it was im- 
possible to get only preparatory instruction and that 
the source of real knowledge was abroad. Among 
my teachers at the University of Petersburg, there 
was no one who could shake this conviction.” Hence 
he went to Berlin, where for three years he studied, 
acquired a passion for music and the stage, and 
heeded his mother’s advice to cultivate the “best” 
people. Then he returned to Saint Petersburg, 
where he passed, with distinction, the examinations 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Unfortu- 
nately, he could not be prevailed upon to uphold 
publicly his dissertation, the last step necessary for 
the fulfilling of the requirements for the advanced 
degree. Instead, he traveled abroad and wrote. 
Rarely did he return home, for since the death of 
his father, his mother was even more tyrannical to 
her sons and to her servants. At one time, she de- 
creed the abolition of the celebration of Easter be- 
cause the ringing of bells annoyed her. Her cruelty 
toward a dumb porter whom she deprived of all that 
he loved, is told by her son in the story “Mumu,” 
which Carlyle called “the most pathetic story in the 
world.” She was proud of her son’s success as an 
author, but was inclined to consider writing hardly 
a fit occupation for a gentleman, and even burst into 
tears at the idea that anyone should dare criticize 
the works of a Turgenev. His first notable work 
was A Sportsman’s Sketches, a group of short stories 
attacking, in a veiled way, the landlords who ill- 
treated their serfs. 

Shortly after its publication, he returned to Mos- 
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cow to see his mother, who was ill. Again, she 
revealed her hateful disposition by denying her sons 
even the money rightly theirs, humiliated them by 
giving them deeds of land in a form which she knew 
was fraudulent, and then quarreled with them. A 
few months later, she died. Turgenev wrote: “Her 
last days were sad. May the Lord preserve us all 
from such a death! She only tried to stupefy her- 
self. On the eve of her death, when the death rattle 
had already begun, an orchestra was playing polo- 
naises in the next room by her orders. . . . In her 
final moments my mother thought of nothing else, 
shameful to say, but of ruining us—me and my 
brother. In her last letter, written to her steward, 
she gave him clear and explicit order to sell every- 
thing for a song, to burn everything if necessary, in 
order to... (ruin us).” 

After his mother’s death, Turgenev traveled, find- 
ing great happiness in Paris through his association 
with the family of Madame Viardot. In 1852, his 
fervent eulogy of Gogol, an older Russian novelist, 
so enraged the Russian government that he was 
ordered to retire to his estate, where he was really 
a prisoner. After his release, he spent much of his 
time in Paris, where he wrote most of his novels and 
short-stories. He was much beloved by members of 
hterary and musical circles, among them Maupas- 
sant, Flaubert, Zola, Balzac, Victor Hugo, George 
Sand, and Mérimée. George Eliot, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and Tennyson were attracted by his genial, 
lovable personality. Of Americans, he included 
among his friends, Emerson, Henry James, and the 
publisher, Henry Holt. 

Maupassant, a keen judge of character, wrote of 
Turgenev: “He was one of the most remarkable 
writers of this century, and at the same time, the 
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most honest, straightforward, universally sincere, 
and affectionate man one could possibly meet. He 
was simplicity itself, kind and honest to excess, more 
good natured than anyone in the world, affectionate 
as men rarely are, and loyal to his friends whether 
living or dead. . . . No more cultivated, penetrating 
spirit, no more loyal, generous heart than his ever 
existed.” On September 3, 1883, after two years of 
illness, Turgenev died.. 


THEORY OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Turgenev does not seem to distinguish between 
the purpose of the novel or short-story. Both should 
be, first of all, true to life. “TI never try to improve 
on life; I merely try to see and to understand it. . . . 
Every line I have written has been inspired by some- 
thing that has actually happened to me or come 
within my observation.” Second, he believed that 
fiction should have as its prime function the por- 
trayal of character. Henry James, in recalling a 
conversation with him writes: “The germ of a story, 
with him, was never an affair of plot—that was the 
last thing he thought of: it was the representation of 
certain persons. The first form in which a tale 
appeared to him was as tlie figure of an individual, 
or a combination of individuals, whom he wished to 
see in action, being sure that such people must do 
something very special and interesting. They stood 
before him definite, vivid, and he wished to know, 
and to show, as much as possible of their nature. 
The first thing was to make clear to himself what 
he did know to begin with; and to this end, he 

* Found in conversations recorded by Henry James in 


Partial Portraits and The Portrait of a Lady and by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky in Turgenev, The Man, His Art, and His Age. 
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wrote out a sort of biography of each of his char- 
acters, and everything that they had done and that 
had happened to them up to the opening of the 
story. He had their dossier, as the French say, and 
as the police has of that of every conspicuous crimi- 
nal. With this material in his hand, he was able to 
proceed ; the story all lay in the question, what shall 
I make them do? He always made them do the 
things that showed them completely. ... He saw 
them subject to the chances, the complications of 
existence, and saw them vividly, but then had to 
find for them the right relations, those that would 
most bring them out; to imagine, to invent, and 
select and piece together the situations most useful 
and favorable to the sense of the creatures them- 
selves, the complications they would be most likely 
to produce and to feel.” Third, he desired that his 
style be “clear” and “simple.’’ Unlike Tolstoi, he 
believed “that art and morality are two perfectly 
different things, and that the former has no more to 
do with the latter than it has with astronomy or 
entermology. The only duty of a novel was to be 
well written; that merit included every other of 
which it was capable.” 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY TURGENEY 


The Novels and Stories of Ivan Turgenieff, complete in 
seven volumes (Scribner’s), 1905 


WORKS ON TURGENEV, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Kabinsky, E. H., Tourgeneff and his French Circle (Fisher 
Unwin), 1898 

Garnett, Edward, “Turgenev” (Collins), 1917; in Kings’ 
Way Classics (Collins), 1927 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm, Turgenev, The Man, His Art, and 
His Age (Century), 1926 
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WORKS ON TURGENEV, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Dupuy, Ernest, Great Masters of Russian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 1-17 (Crowell), 1886 

oS Henry, Partial Portraits, pp. 291-327 (Macmillan), 
I 

Huneker, James G., Overtones: A Book of Temperaments 
(Scribner’s), 1904 

Courtney, W. L., The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck 
and Other Sketches of Foreign Writers, pp. II0-119 
(Richards), 1904 

Phelps, W. L., Essays on Russian Novelists, pp. 62-120 
(Macmillan), 1911 

Moore, George, Impressions and Opinions, pp. 65-97, 1891 
(Bretano), 1913 . 

Conrad, Joseph, “Turgenev,” in Notes on Life and Letters 
(Doubleday), 1921 

Clutton-Brock, Arthur, Essays on Books (Methuen), 1921 


NOTES FOR “MUMU” 


This story was first translated by H. Gersoni, N. ie nin 
1884 and three years later appeared in the collection Tor- 
rents of Spring, translated by Constance Garnett. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. State the probable source of this story. 
2. From what point of view is it told? 

3. Are all the episodes needed for the plot? 

4. Characterize each important personage in the story. 

5. How does Turgeney reveal their character ? 

. Are the characters treated realistically, caricatured, or 
idealized ? 

7. What use is made of setting? 

8. Identify protagonist, obstacle, and complicating force. 

9. What method of development is used? 

10. To what extent does the author use suspense, sur- 
prise, or foreshadowing to further plot or to bring out char- 
acter? 

11. Characterize Turgenev’s style. 

12, What is Turgenev’s theory of the short-story? In 
what way is it like that of Maupassant? How is it unlike 
that of Tolstoi? Ay ; 

13. Has Turgeney written this story according to his. 


theory ? 


lon 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
LIFE 


On DEcEMBER 30, 1865, Rudyard Kipling was born 
in Bombay. His mother was an artist, especially in- 
terested in woodcuts; and his father, a modeler and 
designer. The baby, Rudyard, was named in 
memory of a small lake in Staffordshire, England, 
where his parents first met. Like all Anglo-Indian 
children, Kipling learned the language of the bazaar 
from his “dark foster mothers, the Hindu women”; 
and even before he could speak correct English, he 
lisped tales of the jungle. Much of his time was 
spent with the servants, Hindus and Musulmanas. 
Feast days and processions, the white beach and the 
dark jungle, were his background for six years. 
Then, following the custom of the English who 
realized what dangers the enervating climate of 
India had for their children, his parents sent him to 
England. He found that country cold and gloomy 
after the warm, bright streets of Bombay; and his 
home with a rigid Puritanical family, joyless. How 
unhappy he was, he told later in “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep” and in the first part of The Light That 
Failed. At eleven, he went with his father to Paris, 
and after a brief trip returned to England where 
for five years he attended United Service College. 
Here he enjoyed the students; in Stalky and Co., he 
has recorded the lighter side of his school life. 
When he was seventeen, and had completed his work 
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at the school, he was given his choice between at- 
tending the university and returning to India. He 
chose India, the land of vast Hindu temples, mas- 
sive white pagodas, dazzling beaches, and magic 
nights. As he came there, he said he was greeted 
by “the smell of all Asia.” It is that of “very clean 
new wood; split bamboo, wood smoke, damp earth, 
and the things that people who are not white people 
eat.” “It is the smell that says, ‘This is the East 
where nothing matters and trifles as old as the Tower 
of Babel matter less than nothing.’ ” 

Kipling secured a position on the staff of the 
Civil and Military Gazette where he prepared copy 
for a hundred and sixty native printers. During 
this time, he wrote verses, essays, and some short- 
stories. Cynicism marked his early work, for he 
saw very clearly the life of the English colony 
beneath the tropical sun. He says: “Now India is 
a place beyond all others where one must not take 
things too seriously—the mid-day sun always ex- 
cepted. Too much work and too much energy 
kill a man just as effectively as too much assorted 
vice or too much drink. Flirtation does not matter, 
because every one is being transferred and either you 
or she leave the Station, and never return. Good 
work does not matter, because a man is judged by 
his worst output and another man takes all the credit 
of his best as a rule. Bad work does not matter, 
because other men do worse and incompetents hang 
on longer in India than anywhere else. Amuse- 
ments do not matter, because you must repeat them 
as soon as you have accomplished them once, and 
most amusements only mean trying to win another 
person’s money. Sickness does not matter, because 
it’s all in the day’s work, and if you die, another 
man takes over your place and your office in the 
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eight hours between death and burial. Nothing 
matters except Home-furlough and acting allow- 
ances, and these only because they are scarce. It 
is a slack country where all men work with imper- 
fect instruments; and the wisest thing is to escape 
as soon as ever you can to some place where amuse- 
ment is amusement and a reputation worth the 
having.” He had seen the Hill girls of India, often 
lovely to look upon, fall in love with Englishmen 
to whom their love meant nothing and who cast 
them aside. He had seen also the Englishman fall 
to the level of the Hindu woman of the Hills. In 
“Namgay Doola,”’ he gives an account of the result 
of one such marriage. 

His earliest book, Departmental Ditties, Kipling 
edited, printed, and published. It was a tremendous 
success. In 1890, he went to England, and sold 
others of his books, but the English editions at first 
were not successful. For Kipling, there had come 
dreary days not unlike those described by Dick 
Heldar in The Light That Failed. Then, after 
much discouragement, he saw his books received and 
highly praised. In 1892, while he was in America, 
Kipling married Carolyn Balestier. For several 
years, they lived in Brattleboro, Vermont, enjoying 
the quiet life of the small town. After five years 
in America, his visit to Africa was almost a home- 
coming. Port Said, a “perpetual cinematograph 
show of excited, uneasy travelers; the Nile Himself, 
golden in sunshine, wrinkled under strong breezes” 
was, to him, reminiscent of India. After returning 
to England, Kipling and his family went to Rotting- 
dean-near-the-Sea in Sussex. There he wrote pro- 
lifically. Today, he lives at Bateman’s not far from 
the village of Burwash in Sussex. He lives in 
seclusion, writing occasionally, farming, keeping 
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bees and prize cattle. In 1907, the Nobel prize for 
literature was conferred upon him and he was made 
rector of St. Andrews University. Many colleges 
have given to him honorary degrees. During the 
World War, to which he gave his only son, Kipling 
was one of that group of distinguished writers who 
recorded the exploits of the soldiers in various 
branches of the service. Afterwards, in memory of 
his son, he wrote The Irish Guards. Since then, he 
has written only a little. 

Although Kipling has written essays and novels, 
he is better known for his poetry and short-stories. 
Perhaps the best of his short-stories are those of the 
English soldiers in India and Africa, of the animals, 
of the supernatural, of fantastic horror, and of the 
jungle. His method of work is not unlike that of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whom Kipling called “my 
master.” Before writing a short-story, Kipling first 
plans definitely his work, making certain that every 
detail is accurate. For example, before writing “The 
Ship That Found Herself,” he read many books on 
shipbuilding and on the sea. Then, he attempts to 
create as true an atmosphere as is possible, and 
lastly, with the background accurate, he plans his 
characterizations. He seems to have a passion for 
definiteness, “a tremendous mental capacity for co- 
herence” and for minute accuracy. Nor is he afraid 
to depict life as he sees it, its pleasant as well as its 
sordid side. He paints with a broad, lavish brush. 


THEORIES OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Kipling expresses no theory of the short-story as 
a distinct type of prose fiction. Yet he states defi- 
* Found in the Preface to Black and White, Plain Tales 


from the Hills, L’Envoy to The Seven Seas, in the poem, 
“My New Cut Ashla Takes the Light,” and in his Letters. 
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nitely what constitutes truly artistic writing. First, 
he says: “ . every effort of art is an effort to be 
sincere. There is no surer guide, I am sure, than 
the determination to tell the truth that one feels.” 
In his envoi to The Seven Seas, he wrote that 
ultimately : 


“______each, in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as they are!” 


Second, he believes that the world is full of material 
for the writer who has eyes to see it. In fact, “Our 
lives hold quite as much romance as is good for us. 
Sometimes more.” In the preface to Black and 
White, he tells how he collected his material for 
some of his short-stories “from all places, and all 
sorts of people, from priests in the Chubara, from 
Ala Yar the carver, Jiwun Singh the carpenter, 
nameless men on steamers and trains round the 
world, women spinning outside their cottages in the 
twilight, officers, and gentlemen now dead and buried, 
and a few, but these are the very best, my father 
gave me.” Lastly, he believes that to some has been 
given insight to see “naught common on the earth”; 
and that this is a God-given quality. 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY KIPLING 
The Works of Rudyard Kipling, 28 volumes (Scribner’s), 
1916-1920 : 
Selected Stories from Kipling, edited by W. L. Phelps 
(Doubleday, Page), 1921 


WORKS ON KIPLING, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Charles, Cecil, Rudyard Kipling, His Life and Works 
(Hewetson), 1911 
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oe Anice Page, Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, Page), 
1926 . 


WORKS ON KIPLING, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 
LeGallienne, Richard, Rudyard Kipling, a Criticism (Lane), 


1900 
More, P. E., Shelburne Essays, Volume II (Putnam’s),. 


1905 
Cooper, Frederic T., Some English Story Tellers (Holt), 


IQI2 

Falls, Cyril, Rudyard Kipling, a Critical Study (Secker), 
1913; (Kennerley) 1915 

Munson, Arley I., Kipling’s India (Doubleday, Page), 1915 

Palmer, J. L., Rudyard Kipling (Holt), 1915 

Hopkins, R. T., Rudyard Kipling (Stokes), 1916 

Hart, W. M., Kipling, the Story Writer (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia), 1918 

Cunliffe, J. W., English Literature During the Last Half 
Century, pp. 151-160 (Macmillan), 1919 

Gerould, Katherine F., “The Remarkable Rightness of 
Rudyard Kipling,’ in Modes and Morals (Scribner’s), 


1920 

Chevrillon, André, Three Studies im English Literature 
(Doubleday, Page), 1923 

Phelps, W. L., Essays on Modern Novelists, pp. 208-228 
(Macmillan), 1924 

Hopkins, R. T., Rudyard Kipling’s World (Holden), 1925 


NOTES ON “NAMGAY DOOLA” 


This story was first published in Plain Tales from the 
Fills in 1890. 

Page 245, £400: about $1,947.00. 

Silver Stick: a sign of royalty. f 

Page 249. Akabar (1556-1605), Emperor of India, who 
permitted his subjects to believe in any religion they chose. 

Page 253. erummics: cows with crooked horns. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Characterize Namgay Doola. Note from what point of 
view he is portrayed. 

2. What devices are used for suspense? — 

3. What methods does Kipling use to gain atmosphere ? 
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4. In this story, how does he portray India? 

5. Identify protagonist, obstacle, and climax. 

6. Note especially Kipling’s word choice and his ability 
to paint word pictures. 

7. In what way does Kipling’s theory of artistic writ- 
ing differ from that of previous writers? 

8. Discuss Kipling’s theory of fiction in relation to “Nam- 
gay Doola.” 

9. Compare and contrast this story of local color with 
Mary Eleanor Wilkins Freeman’s “A New England Nun.” 


MARY ELEANOR WILKINS-FREEMAN 
LIFE 


Mary ELeanor WILKINS was born in 1862 at 
Randolph, Massachusetts. Her ancestors were Puri- 
tans, and one of them, Bray Williams, had presided 
over the witchcraft trials. Her father was, for a 
time, an architect and builder; but when Mrs. Free- 
man was a child, the family moved to Brattleboro, 
Vermont, where he kept a store. In this commu- 
nity, she spent her childhood and girlhood. Her 
education was gained largely through private reading, 
although she did spend one year, 1874, at Mount 
Holyoke College. Ill health from early childhood, 
and the death of her sister and mother while Miss 
Wilkins was but a girl, affected her profoundly. 
Her life during the years following the death of 
her mother was even more secluded, since she cared 
for her father, who had become an invalid. The 
community, moreover, was a most conventional, 
fastidious one, where the overconservative people 
were horrified at anything out of the ordinary. It 
seems to have been a workaday place of few joys 
and little real happiness. After her father’s death, 
she returned to Randolph, where she lived until her 
marriage to Dr. Charles Freeman. She then resided 
in Metuchen, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Freeman has written over two hundred and 
thirty-eight short-stories and a few novels, the latter 
not so good as that work done on a small scale. 
Like her contemporaries, Flaubert and Hardy, she 
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writes realistically and sadly. Most of her stories 
deal with the New England she knew, a gloomy 
New England of warped, brooding repressed, un- 
happy people. She writes of simple, elemental 
things and prefers to relate, not the spectacular 
moments in the lives of people, but the humdrum 
everyday occurrences, often showing that brief mo- 
ment when repression has given way. She is con- 
cerned largely with the portrayal of character. 
Though she writes in a detached fashion, she causes 
the reader to sympathize with her characters. Nature 
seems not to have interested her greatly; even her 
backgrounds are meager. In the highly imaginative 
fantasy and in the story of the supernatural, one 
feels instinctively that Mrs. Freeman is not at her 
best; the illusion is lacking. 

Her style is repressed, severe; the tone of her 
work, that of coldness, of hopelessness, almost of 
despair. She chooses picturesque, direct details. 


THEORY OF THE SHORT-STORY 


Mrs. Freeman expresses no direct theory of the 
short-story, but says: “I consider the art of the 
novel a very different affair from that of the short- 
story. The latter can be a simple little melody; the 
other can be grand opera.” 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY MRS. FREEMAN 


The Best Stories of Mary E. Wilkins, selected by H. W. 
Lanier (Harpers), 1927 

A Humble Romance and Other Stories (Harpers), 1887 

A New England Nun and Other Stories (Harpers), 1891 

Young Lucretia and Other Stories (Harpers), 1892 

Silence and Other Stories (Harpers), 1898 
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The Love of Parson Lord and Other Stories (Harpers), 
1900 

Understudies (Harpers), 1900 

Six Trees: Short Stories (Harpers), 1903 

The Wind in the Rosebush (Harpers), 1903 

The Givers (Harpers), 1904 

The Fair Lavinia and Other Stories (Harpers), 1907 

The Winning Lady (Harpers), 1909 

The Copy Cat and Other Stories (Harpers), 1914 

Edgewater People (Harpers), 1918 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Williams, Blanche Colton, Our American Short Story 
Writers (Moffatt, Yard), 1920 


CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Thompson, C. M., Miss Wilkins: “An Idealist in Mas- 
querade,” in Atlantic Monthly, May, 1899 

Moss, Mary, “Mary Eleanor Wilkins Freeman,’ in The 
Bookman, Volume XXIV, page 20 

Courtney, W. L., The Feminine Note in Fiction, pp. 199- 
227 (Chapman and Hall), 1904 

Vedder, Henry C., American Writers of Today, pp. 200- 
211 (Silver, Burdett), 1910 

Pattee, F. L., A History of American Literature Since 1870, 
pp. 235-240 (Century), 1915 

Pattee, F. L., The Development of the American Short 
Story, pp. 317-323 (Harpers), 1923 


NOTES ON “A NEW ENGLAND NUN” 


This story first appeared in the collection A New Eng- 
land Nun and Other Stories published by Harpers in 1901. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Characterize fully Louisa and Joe Dagget. 

2. When do you first realize that Joe Dagget loves Lily 
Dyer? 

3. What evidence do you have of the life of the com- 
munity ? 

4. What seems to be the underlying philosophy of life 
shown in this story? 

5. Comment on the diction and style. 

6. Compare and contrast the thought and style of “A New 
England Nun” and Hawthorne’s “The Ambitious Guest.” 


WILLIAM SIDNEY PORTER 
LIFE 


WILLIAM SrpNEyY Porter, better known as O. 
Henry, was born on September 11, 1862, at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. His mother was a most ac- 
complished woman, whose paintings and writings 
were better than average. His father, Algernon 
Sidney Porter, was a physician, a man of wide 
sympathy, great generosity, and love of adventure. 
His parents died when he was but a boy; and Miss 
Evelina Porter, his aunt and teacher during the 
grammar school days, cared for him. She inter- 
ested him in literature, and for a time he read such 
books as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and 
Lane’s translation of The Arabian Nights. Then, 
like many another youth, his taste reverted to the 
popular ten-cent novels manufactured by George 
Munro. After reading quantities of such tales, he 
began to imitate them and enraptured the children 
of the neighborhood by his own stories, equally 
thrilling and impossible. Tiring of such fiction, he 
again read the classics. Most of his reading, he 
says, was done between the age of thirteen and 
nineteen. He lists as his favorite writers Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Wilkie Collins, Victor Hugo, and Alexander Dumas. 
During the years he was in school and for a few 
years afterwards, he was employed in his uncle’s 
388 
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drug store. Through his leisure hours here, he read, 
wrote a little, and drew. 

The boy O. Henry had not been in robust health; 
and finally fearful lest he contract tuberculosis, his 
relatives persuaded him to go to Texas with Dr. Hall, 
a friend of the family. O. Henry merely says of 
this period: “at eighteen, went to Texas and ran 
wild on the prairie.” Others say that at first he was 
merely an observer of ranch life; but that later he 
became a real part of it. Here, he read a little 
fiction, but much history; and he records: “I carried 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary around with me 
for two years while herding sheep for Dick Hall.” 
Then, for eleven years, he lived in Austin, Texas, 
where he filled various positions: as reporter for 
the Houston Daily Post, as assistant compiling 
draftsman in the General Land Office, and as paying 
and receiving teller of the First National Bank of 
Austin. While there, he married Athol Estes, a 
seventeen-year-old girl ; and there, too, their daughter 
was born. For a time, he was editor of his own 
paper, The Rolling Stone. As this venture was not 
successful, he went to Houston, where he was em- 
ployed by the Daily Post. 

Then began the tragic nart of O. Henry’s life. 
He was accused of having embezzled funds from 
fe} Kirst National Bank of Austin,’ Texas. The 
accusation so unnerved him that he fled to Honduras, 
South America, where he remained for nearly a 
year, having many unusual experiences. He kept in 
touch with his wife; and when he learned of her ill 
health, he returned to the United States. Six 
months later, she died. In a few months O. Henry 
was brought to trial, on the charge of embezzlement, 
was convicted, and imprisoned for five years in the 
penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio. His friends, who 
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were amazed at the outcome of the trial, were re- | 
lieved when later it was proved conclusively that 
he had not been guilty. In the prison, he served 
as druggist, and then as secretary to the steward. 
He made many friends both among the convicts and 
the government officials there. While in prison, he 
first began to write those stories which have made 
him famous. He sent them to a friend, who, in 
turn, mailed them to various magazines. Neither 
editors nor readers knew that the tales they so 
enjoyed were written by a man shut off from the 
world. 

When he was released on July 24, Igo1, he joined 
his daughter and her grandparents at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, tried to put behind him irrevocably 
the past, and continued writing under the pen name 
O. Henry. Those who knew him then say that he 
appeared as a timid stranger, not so jocose in his 
conversation as in his writings. After a year, he 
went to New York; but, he said: “Can’t get to loving 
New Yorkers. Live all alone in a great big two 
rooms on quiet old Irving Place three doors from 
Wash. Irving’s old home. Kind of lonesome. Was 
thinking (since the April moon commenced to shine) 
how I’d I like to be down South, where I could 
happen over to Miss Ethel’s or Miss Sallie’s and 
sit down on the porch—not on a chair—on the edge 
of the porch and lay my head back against the 
honeysuckle on the post—and just talk. And Miss 
Ethel would go in directly (they say ‘presently’ up 
here) and bring out the guitar. She would complain 
that the E string was broken, but no one would be- 
lieve her; and pretty soon all of us would be sing- 
ing, the “Swanee River’ and ‘In the Evening by the 
Moonlight’ and—oh, gol darn it, what’s the use of 
wishing ?” 
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On November 27, 1907, some of his wishes were 
realized, for he went to Asheville, North Carolina, 
and married Sarah Coleman, whom he had loved in 
the days when he lived in Greensboro. They re- 
turned to New York, where he continued writing 
until his death on June 5, IIo. 


THEORY OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


From scattered references in his writings, one 
may deduce O. Henry’s theory of the short-story. 
He makes no comment on style or plot, but says: 
“As long as your story is true to life, the mere 
change of local color will set it in the East, West, 
South, or North. The characters in The Arabian 
Nights parade up and down Broadway at mid-day 
fie sine oirect in Dallas;.Texas.-. «;, 1. never, met 
anyone but what I could learn something from him; 
he’s had some experience that I have not had; he 
sees the world from his own view point... . It 
is a rash one who will lay his finger on the map and 
say: “In this town there can be no romance.” 

Whether O. Henry lived up to his theory is a 
question. Some critics praise his stories for the 
truthfulness to life, the “poignancy of his pathos,” 
“desolation of his tragedy, and_ his extraordinary 
humor”; his freshness of treatment, and, “originality 
amounting to genius.” Others note that the surprise 
endings found in his stories are not typical of real 
life and that his characters talk in a most unnatural 
way. Yet O. Henry did see many phases of life; 
he did understand and sympathize with people. He 
shows, too, that real life is full of material for 
stories. 


*Found in The Writer by Miss Anne Partlan, Boston, 
1914; and in The Life of O. Henry by C. Alphonso Smith. 
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AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 


WORKS BY O. HENRY 


Collected Works of O. Henry (Doubleday, Page), 1911; | 
1925 


WORKS ON O. HENRY, CHIEFLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


Smith, C. Alphonso, O. Henry, a Biography (Doubleday 
Page), 1916 

Jennings, A. P., Through the Shadows with O. Henry (H. 
K. Fley), 1021 


WORKS ON O. HENRY, CHIEFLY CRITICAL 


Cooper, F. T., Some American Story Tellers (Holt), tort 

Leacock, Stephen, Essays and Literary Studies (Lane), 1916 

Pattee, F. L., The Development of the American Short 
Story, pp. 356-364 (Harpers), 1924 


NOTES’ ON “THE DEFEAT OF THE Clive 


This story first appeared in the collection, The Voice of 
the City, published in 1900. 

Page 281. The City: New York. 

Kilkenny: a place in Ireland, the scene of much fighting. 

Page 282. Matterhorn: a high, almost inaccessible peak of 
the Alps. 

Poet with a game foot: the lame poet, Lord Byron. 

Imitating the Spartan boy: an old story relates that a 
Spartan lad concealed under his cloak, a fox he had stolen, 
even though it was biting him. 

Page 284. Phoebus: the sun God. 

Page 285. Pan: a frolicking Greek God of flocks and pas- 
tures. He is represented as having the legs, ears, and some- 
times the horns of a goat. 

Page 287. buck and wing: a strenuous dance executed by 
a man, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 
1. Does the surprise ending, characteristic of O. Henry’s 


stories, seem natural here? 
2. Characterize Robert Walmsley and Alicia. 
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3. Note the ease with which O. Henry writes; comment on 
his diction. Note the recurrence of the expression, “And 
the city was far away.” Why is it so used? 

4. Do you consider this story based on real life? After 
reading the life of O. Henry, can you see why he might 
have written the story? 

5. Outline plot. Who or what is the obstacle? 

6. What is the distinctive feature of O. Henry’s theory 
of the short-story? 

7. In this story, does O. Henry live up to his theory of 
the short-story ? 


SELMA OTTILIANA LAGERLOF 


LIFE 


SELMA OTTILIANA LAGERLOF was born November | 
20, 1858, at Marbaka Manor, Sunne, Varmland, — 
Sweden. Even though she was one of a large © 
family, she could not play much with the other | 
children because of ill health. Hence she often sat 
close by the great fireplace and read or just imagined 
stories. When she was nine, she went to Stockholm 
to spend a winter with her uncle. She found it dif- 
ficult to become used to city life. “TI feel stupid, 
and awkward with these bright city children,” she 
wrote, “for I talk the homely Varmland dialect. 
But there are things indescribably wonderful in the 
old house where I stay. For one thing my uncle 
has a book-case full of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
Then there is the theatre.” So much did the theatre 
impress her, that on her return home, she longed to 
write plays, “not to sit on a bench and waste my time 
in composition and arithmetic.” At fifteen, she read 
all the poetry in the house and wrote her first verses. 
At twenty, she returned to Stockhalm to take the 
competitive examination for Teachers College and 
was one of the twenty-five chosen to attend that 
school. In 1882, after a year at Sjoberg’s Lyceum 
for girls at Stockholm, she entered Teachers Col- 
lege where she remained for three years, spending 
her vacations at home at Marbaka. ‘ 
Her first position was in the grammar school for 
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girls at Landskrona, Province of Skane. So busy 
was she with her teaching that she had little time 
to write; though all the while, she desired to do so. 
She says of herself, using the third person as she 
so frequently does: “. .. At the start it was not 
the girl’s intention to write about the stories and 
legends surrounding her. When she tried to write, 
she chose materials from her books, and with fresh 
courage she strung together stories of the Sultans 
in the Thousand and One Nights, Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroes, and Snorre Sturleson’s Kings of Romance.” 
Then during one vacation she ceased writing of 
highly imaginative people and events, and wrote a 
story of the very people and the very life she had 
known, and submitted it in a contest managed by 
the Queen. To her amazement, she won the contest. 
So interested in her did the Baroness Oldersparre, 
better known by her pen name Esselde, become that 
she persuaded Miss Lagerlof to spend a year in 
writing, and also provided the money to make possi- 
ble this privilege. During that year, she revised 
Gosta Berling, which has since been translated into 
many languages. In that same year, she wrote 
Invisible Links, a collection of stories based on the 
life of the humble peasants. After this publication, 
she was granted financial aid by King Oscar of 
Sweden and Prince Eugene. 

From that time on, her success has grown, she 
has traveled to Italy, and to the Orient; she has 
written novels, short-stories, and two plays. In 
1907, she was granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the University of Upsala. In 1909, 
she was awarded the Nobel prize of $40,000 for 
literature “for reason of the Nobel idealism, the 
wealth of imagination, the soulful quality of style 
which characterizes her works.” With great humil- 
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ity and surprise she accepted the award. The fol-| 
lowing years which she spent in the city, were) 
arduous ones, for not only did she write, but she} 
tried to respond to the many demands made upon | 
her time. Then, one day, tired, a little disappointed | 
with life, she came back to the country, to Marbaka. | 
Of herself, she writes: “She had never imagined it | 
would be so wonderful to come home. As she sat | 
in the cart and drove toward the old homeland, she | 
fancied she was growing younger, and younger every | 
minute, and that soon she would no longer be an | 
oldish person with hair that was turning gray, but a | 
little girl in short skirts with a long flaxen braid... . 
Nowhere else do they know how to get so much out 
of life as they did at one of these little homesteads - 
in my childhood, she thought. There was just work — 
enough, and just enough play, and every day was a 
joy. How I should love to come back here again! 
Now that I have seen the place it is hard to leave it.” 
This feeling of contentment, of happiness in the 
country life, is mirrored in many of her short- 
stories. 

She soon bought back the’ old home, Marbaka. 
There she lives today, surrounded by a corps of 
servants whose youth went to the development of 
the estate. She gives freely of her substance and 
time to others. As a writer, she is keenly inter- 
ested not only in the country she so loves, but also 
in world affairs. She reads well English, French, 
German, and Italian. Yet she loves solitude. Of 
Miss Lagerlof, Mrs. Velma Swanson Howard, the 
English translator of many of her books, writes: 
“She is one of those rare personalities with whom 
one may speak aloud without fear of being misunder- 
stood. She never asks a personal question. She is 
a ravishing listener.” She adds that “Her sense of 
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humor was keen. There was a twinkle in her eye, a 
twist about the mouth, a certain sly humor that pre- 
ceded her speech, while her chuckle was inimitable.” 


NATURE OF HER WORK 


At the time the realistic school was at its height, 
Miss Lagerlof began writing her tales of quaint 
charm, fancy, high moral purpose, and religious 
idealism. She represents the old culture. Her 
themes are of homes and farms brilliant with hos- 
pitality and spirits, and music, or of the despairing 
loneliness, brutality, and miserliness. She writes 
simply, plainly, directly, and in almost a childlike 
fashion. 


AIDS TO FURTHER STUDY 
WORKS BY SELMA LAGERLOF 


Invisible Links (Little, Brown), 1899 

From a Swedish Homestead, translated by Jessie Brochner, 
New York and London, 1001 

The Girl from the Marsh Croft (Little, Brown), 1910 

“The Drought,” The Living Age, 1808 

“Fra Gaetand,” The Living Age, 1899 

“Dame Fast and Petter Nord,” The Living, Age, 1899 

“Our Lord and Saint Peter,” The Living Age, 1899 

“Hatto, the Hermit,” Poct Lore, 1899 

“Brothers,” Current Literature, 1901 

“Robin Red Breast,” The Bookman, 1906 

“The Legend of the Christmas Roses,” Good Housekeeping, 


1907 
“The Holy Night,” The Lutheran, 1908 
“The Outlaw’s God,” Transatlantic Tales, 1908 
“Mansell Fredrika,’ The Chautauqua, 1909 
“Christmas Night,’ Good Housekeeping, 1911 
“Mathilda Wrede,” The American, 1914 
“The Peace of God,” Scandinavian Review, 1917 
“Fog,” The Living Age, 1922 
“A Holland Tale,’ The Living Age, 1922 


“Eclipse of the Sun,” The Living Age, 1923 
“Wedding March,” The Living Age, 1924 
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BIOGRAPHICAL | 

Lagerlof, Selma, Marbaka, translated by V. S. Howard | 
(Doubleday, Page), 1924 

Maule, H. E., Selma Lagerléf, the Woman, Her Work, Her | 

Message (Doubleday, Page), 1917 


CRITICAL 


Bjorkman, E., pine Story of Selma Lagerl6f,” in Voices of | 
Tomorrow, 139-153 (Kennerley), 1913 

“Notes on elites Lagerlof,” in The Bookman, September, — 
1916 

Johnson, A., “The Collected Works of Selma Lagerlof: a | 
Review,” in The New Republic, April, 1917 

“The Land of Selma Lagerlof,” in The Living Age, October, 


1923 
“Selma Lagerlof,” in Our World, March 9, 1925. 
NOTES FOR “A CHRISTMAS GUEST” 


This story first appeared in English in the collection Jn- 
visible Links in 1899. 

Page 291. Carriole: A light, open, one-horse carriage. 

Varmland: Note reference in the account of the life of 
Selma Lagerl6f. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. Define the atmosphere, setting, and attitude toward life 
seen in this story. 

2. Characterize little Ruster and Liljekrona; note their 
likenesses as well as their differences. Does Miss Lagerl6f 
portray characters realistically or idealistically ? 

3. What sort of place was Varmland? 

4. Has the story a theme which can be stated in general 
terms? 

5. Is the writer most interested in plot, setting, or char- 
acterization? 

6. Who are protagonist and obstacle? 

7. How does Miss Lagerléf’s treatment of life differ from 
that of Mary Eleanor Wilkins-Freeman and Ivan Turgenev? 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
LIFE 


KaTHERINE MansFIELp, born in Wellington, New 
Zealand, in 1889, was the third daughter of a man of 
affairs who had recently been knighted. She was 
always interested in reading and in writing. In fact, 
her first volume of short-stories, In a German Pen- 
sion was published when she was only twenty-one. 
Highly critical of her work, Miss Mansfield con- 
demned these stories, a few years later, because of 
their oversophistication and cynicism. At twenty- 
three, she married J. Middleton Murray, noted 
_ British critic and novelist. At this time, she was 
described as a brilliant and charming woman, whose 
beauty was “unearthly, a little chilling, like the re- 
moteness of Alpine snow.” After her marriage, she 
continued to write brilliant and penetrating book 
reviews for the Nation and Atheneum. In 1920, ap- 
peared Bliss and Other Stories, and two years later, 
another collection, The Garden Party and Other 
Stories. 

Then, just as her work was being recognized, she 
contracted a progressive pulmonary disease. Long 
months of illness necessitated her removal from Eng- 
land. In February, 1922, she began months of 
exacting medical treatment in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland. All of this time, in spite of her ill 
health, she wrote, though only a little. “It was not, 
however, because of her physical weakness that she 
stopped writing in the late summer of 1922,” her 
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husband says. “The power of her spirit to triumph) 
over the frailty of her body had been proved again} 
and again. She stopped writing deliberately, not 
under compulsion. She felt that her whole attitude) 
toward life needed to be renewed, and she deter-: 
mined that she would write no more until it had been} 
renewed.” She believed that she did not see life 
clearly enough, that her own vision was not pure! 
enough. 

In her journal under the date, October 1921, she. 
expressed her cause for her lack of satisfaction with | 
her work: “I wonder why it should be so difficult to | 
be so humble. I do not think I am a good writer. 
I realize my faults better than anyone else could 
realize them. I know exactly when I fail. And 
yet, when I have finished a story and before I have 
begun another, I catch myself preening my feathers. 
It is disheartening. There seems some bad old pride 
in my heart; a root of it that puts out a thick shoot 
on the slightest provocation. This interferes very 
much with work. One can’t be calm, clear, good as 
one must be, while it goes on. I look at the moun- 
tains. I try to pray—and I think of something 
clever. It’s a kind of excitement within one which 
shouldn’t be there. Calm yourself. Clear yourself. 
And anything that I write in this mood will be no 
good; it will be full of sediment. If I were well, I 
would go off by myself somewhere and sit under a 
tree. One must learn; one must practice to forget 
oneself. I can’t tell the truth about’ Aunt Anne un- 
less I am free to enter into her life without self- 
consciousness. Oh, God! I am divided still. I am 
bad, I fail in my personal life. I lapse into impa- 
tience, temper, vanity, and so I fail as thy priest.” 
Therefore, because she did not feel herself in tune 
with the world, she stopped writing. Yet she said: 
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“My deepest desire is to be a writer, to have a body 
of work done—and there the work is, there the 
stories wait for me, grow tired, wilt, fade, because 
I will not come. When first they knock, how eager 
and fresh they are! And I hear and I acknowledge 
them, and still I go on sitting at the window play- 

ing with the ball of wool. What is to be done?” 

After a few months of inactivity, she again began 
to write, but she noted: “. . . I realize as I write, all 
this is no use. An old personality is trying to get to 
the outside and observe, and it’s not true to the facts 
at all. What I write seems so petty. . . . I am not 
in the mood for books at present, though I know that 
in future I shall want to write them more than any- 
thing else. But different books.” What those dif- 
ferent books were to be, we shall never know, for 
only a month after she wrote those words, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1923, she died. 

Katherine Mansfield’s work shows a knowledge of 
life from many angles and a remarkable quality of 
sympathy and humanness behind the apparent cyni- 
cism. She portrays those minutes or hours in the 
lives of people where some incident, some awaken- 
ing, comes and changes that person’s life; she reveals 
those secret emotions that all possess, but which do 
not come to the surface. Often she states a prob- 
lem and leaves the interpretation of it to the reader. 
Especially does her work appeal to those people 
who tend to withdraw into themselves, who are 
often isolated and alone. 


THEORY OF THE SHORT-STORY * 


Katherine Mansfield expressed no definite theory 
of the short-story; yet, by reading her journals, one 

* Found in Preface to The Dove’s Nest and in The Journal 
of Katherine Mansfield. 
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can see the ideal of the short-story which she at- - 
tempted to achieve. She believed, first, that a writer | 
should understand clearly the real truths of life, and | 
second, that he should express those truths with real | 
feeling. Third, she believed a writer should so for- » 
get himself as to enter into the lives of his characters. 
“To do this, one must learn, one must practice to | 
forget oneself.” Fourth, of style, she wrote: “I _ 
must try to write simply, fully, freely, from my | 
heart.” 

How highly she placed the art of writing short- 
stories may be seen in her comment and description 
of an evening. She wrote: “Blue sky, blue moun-_ 
tains—all is heavenly blueness! And clouds of all — 
kinds—wings, soft white clouds, almost hard little - 
islands, great mock-mountains. The gold deepens 
on the slopes. In fact, in sober fact, it is perfection. 
But the late evening is the time of times. Then, with 
that unearthly feeling before one, it is not hard to 
realize how far one has to go. To write something 
that will be worthy of that rising moon, that pale 
light. To be simple enough as one is simple before 
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NOTES ON “MARRIAGE A LA MODE” 


_ This story first appeared in The Sphere, December 25; 
1921, and later in a collection of short-stories, The Garden 
Party in 1922. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF 
“MARRIAGE A LA MODE” 


1. Note how, in the very beginning, William not only gives 
the key to the situation, but also characterizes himself. 

2. Note the clear, concise descriptions of person and place. 
How many are incidental or mere machinery? 

3. Contrast, in detail, life in the cottage and in the country 
home. 

4. Sum up, in a word or two, the effect Isabel’s guests 
have on the reader. From whose point of view are they 
presented ? 

5. Identify protagonist and obstacle. 

6. Will Isabel answer William’s letter ? 

7. Compare and contrast the style of Katherine Mansfield, 
Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. Note 
especially the dialogue. 

8. Compare and contrast the treatment of a problem and 
its interpretation in this story and in “The Birthmark.” _ 

9. Does Katherine Mansfield contribute any distinctive 
idea in her theory of the short story? 

10. Is this story written according to her theory? 


APPENDIX A 
GENERAL NOTES ON THE MODERN SHORT-STORY 


Purpose: A short story may be written primarily | 
(1) to bring out character ; (2) to emphasize setting ; _ 
(3) to set forth some principle, or (4) merely to tell | 
a story. 

Length of the Modern Short-Story: The short- 
story, spelled with a hyphen, is a brief narrative of | 
from two to seven thousand words. A narrative 
shorter than two thousand words is called a storiette; 
and one longer than seven thousand words, a nov- 
elette. 

Essential Characteristics of the Short-Story: 
Brander Matthews, in The Philosophy of the Short- 
Story, lists four essentials: “unity, compression, 
originality, and ingenuity.” Unity, here, has a four- 
fold significance, that- of time, place, central charac- 
ter, and effect. First, the main action should cover 
only a brief time. Since most short-stories try to 
make the reader feel one dominant mood, and since 
moods are not of long duration, the time element in 
a short-story must be brief. Second, the settings 
should be few, for the writer wishes to create, with 
the greatest economy of detail, real settings in which 
to place his people. The settings in “Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Defeat of the City” are full 
enough to be clear and yet are practically unchanged. 
Third, since the short-story is brief, usually but one 
character or person is fully revealed. This central 
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character may be revealed through his own words 
and actions, through his effect on others, or through 
what others say of him. Fourth, at its best, the 
short-story has unity of effect. The writer tries to 
create such an illusion that, for the time, the reader 
is under practically one mood, as of mystery, of sor- 
row, or of gaiety. The reader feels keenly the mood 
dominant in “The Cask of Amontillado” or in “The 
Ambitious Guest,” where the action occupies only 
a brief time. Compression means the use of only 
such incidents, descriptions, or conversations as 
actually further plot or make real character or set- 
ting. Originality or ingenuity means creating or re- 
vealing something new in plot, character, mood, or 
setting. 

Plot:* Most short-stories have plot. The essential 
feature of plot is instability. Suddenly, some event 
occurs which draws life away from the normal round 
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and changes occur. There are usually two forces at 
work, one against the other. Finally, after many 


* Most critics use a straight, unbroken line to diagram 
plot. The method above used seems more logical, for it 
shows that events are intertwined. 
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entanglements and complications, these forces meet, | 
and then the thread so entangled, begins to unwind. | 
Plot consists of a series of interrelated incidents | 
which grow out of one another, reach a climax, and | 
then become disentangled. 

Main Forces in a Story: The main character is | 
called the protagonist. The force which opposes him | 
is called the obstacle; the obstacle may be a person | 
as in “Sire de Malétroit’s Door” or an inanimate | 
force as in “The Birthmark.’’ The conflict between | 
them is usually brought about by some other force | 
or person called the complicating force. After many 
entanglements and complications, this conflict reaches — 
a climax. 

Climax: Climax is the highest point of interest, 
that point where all opposing forces meet, and after 
which the action falls. The falling action is usually 
very short, far briefer than the rising action. 

Types of Development: There are, in all, three 
main types of development of the short-story. 
Chronological development is that type in which 
events are told in the exact order in which they oc- 
curred. “The Outcasts of Poker Flat’’ illustrates 
such an order. In medias res development is that 
type in which the author begins in the middle of the 
story in order to obtain the reader’s interest and 
confidence; he then loops back to tell what first 
occurred, and finally proceeds by chronological order 
to his conclusion. Such is the method used in 
“Marriage a la Mode.” Lastly, there is Inverse de- 
velopment, that type in which the author begins at 
the end of an action, and then weaves back to those 
incidents which first occurred. Such a plan is used 
by most writers of mystery stories. 
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Point of View in the Short-Story: The short- 
story may be told in first person or in third person. 

Forms of the Short-Story: The short-story may 
be written as a straight narrative as in “La Mére 
Sauvage”’; it may consist of a series of letters as 
James’s “A Bundle of Letters”; a narrative, group 
of letters, and telegrams as in Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich’s “Marjorie Daw”’; or of a collection of letters, 
telegrams, newspaper accounts, and advertisernents 
as in Bunner and Matthews’ “The Documents in the 
Case.” 
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